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Foreword 



Welcome to System 7! After almost two years of rumors and specula- 
tion, this major Macintosh operating system upgrade has finally 
arrived. Although the development of Apple’s System Software 7 has not 
been a well-kept secret, specific details about its features have been 
scarce. And we could only guess how Sj'stem 7 would affect the way we 
use the Macintosh. 

As you’ll discover, the excitement surrounding this new release is more 
than justified. System 7 improves and expands existing Macintosh 
features and introduces powerful new capabilities that exceed even the 
most optimistic expectations. 
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In this book, you’ll learn how to use all these features and how tliey 
can help you save time and effort by making your hardware and 
software work more efficiently. 



Who Should Read This Book? 

Quite simply, everyone who uses a Macintosh. This may sound like a 
hopeful author’s delusions of grandeur, but it’s probably true. System 7 
is the future of the Macintosh, and whether you intend to take advan- 
tage of it right away or wait a few months before installing it on your 
Mac, eventually evei}' Macintosh user will learn to use System 7. 

System 7 is compatible with all Macintosh models; it will quickly 
become the standard Macintosh operating environment. New Macin- 
tosh software and all upgrades of existing software will be designed for 
System 7 compatibilit)'. Apple will pre-install System 7 on the hard 
drives of all new Macintoshes. Some current users may wait for the 
dust to settle, just to be sure everything works as advertised, but ulti- 
mately every Macintosh will be running System 7. 

This book was written with three types of users in mind: 

■ Those who have not yet upgraded to System 7. 

■ Those who have recently upgraded to System 7. 

■ Those who are new to Macintosh and are learning System 7 
as their first Macintosh operating system. 

Regardless of which category you fit into, 77;e System 7 Book will tell 
you what you need to know in order to take advantage of System 7’s 
features. 
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If you’re a Macintosh user who has not yet upgraded to System 7, this 
book will 

■ Explain all the new System 7 features, in a way you can 
understand even without hands-on System 7 experience. 

■ Give you a clear picture of System 7’s benefits. And you’ll also 
look at a few drawbacks. You’ll be able to make an infomied 
decision about whether you should upgrade now. 

■ Clarify System 7’s hardware requirements. A few System 7 
features are supported only by specific Macintosh hardware 
configurations. I’ll identify those that may require you to 
upgrade your hardware. 

■ Wait patiently on your bookshelf for the day you do upgrade. 
At that time, The System 7 Book will provide all the details 
you need in order to quickly set up and operate your Mac 
using System 7. 

If you’ve recently upgraded to System 7, or are a new Macintosh user 
getting started with System 7, this book will 

■ Describe each new feature in System 7, so you won’t have to 
play the trial-and-error guessing game in order to fully under- 
stand tlie System Software upgrade. 

■ Provide specific tips on using System 7. We’ll go beyond tlie 
basics and look at waj's you can take advantage of the new 
System 7 abilities to improve your productivity and enhance 
your computing power. 

■ Explain ways that System 7 will alter the way you use the 
Mac. There are a number of areas where System 7’s new 
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abilities will alter the way you do things. To help you make 
the most of these changes, I’ll give you real-world situations 
that show the results of these features in your work. 



Whafs New in System 7? 

Any great product improvement keeps the existing product’s solid 
familiar features, adds exciting new breakthrough features and throws 
in subtle enhancements for good meiisure. System 7 is no exception. As 
a result, booting up with System 7 will give even the most sophisticated 
Macintosh user a renewed sense of power and possibility. 

Broadly speaking, the new System 7 features fall into three categories: 

■ Enhanced ease-of-use. The basic metaphors that make the 
Mac so friendly, such as point-and-click operation of mouse 
and icons, have been extended, so that even more complex 
tasks — such as moving fonts and changing control panels — 
are now more intuitive. The result is a Macintosh environ- 
ment that everyone will find easier to use and customize. 

■ Support for recent hardware advances. Almost every aspect 
of Macintosh hardware and peripherals has evolved and 
improved by several orders of magnitude since the January 
1984 introduction of the 128K Macintosh; but until now, the 
System SofEvare has never received the overhaul it needed to 
fully support this equipment. System 7 is a completely new 
System Software, designed for the technologj' of the Nineties. 
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■ Inter-application communication. The Macintosh has 
always allowed data to be shared behveen separate software 
applications, using the Clipboard or the Scrapbook. In System 
7, the interaction between applications moves forward several 
light years, not only improving data-sharing between pro- 
grams, but also making it possible for applications to com- 
municate with and control one another. 

It would take a whole book to describe everything new in System 7 
(hey, there’s an idea), but just to whet your appetite, here’s a brief 
listing of specific new ways System 7 improves the Macintosh: 

■ Allows file sharing behveen AppleTalk-connected Macs. 

■ Display's hierarchical outline-format views of nested files and 
folders. 

■ Eliminates the Control Panel. 

■ Eliminates the Font/DA Mover. 

■ Enhances MultiFinder and Background Printing functions. 

■ Expands application launching options. 

■ Expands file-finding capabilities. 

■ Improves font display and typographic support with True1)'pe. 

■ Introduces the ability to store files in more than one place. 

■ Introduces live copy-and-paste of data between applications. 

■ Provides additional file information in Finder windows. 

■ Supports full-color icons. 

■ Supports virtual memory for increased IMM availability. 
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System 7 continues in the Macintosh tradition of providing intuitive 
features. But despite the range and depth of these improvements, a 
deliberate effort has been made to retain the Macintosh spirit, in 
commands and design elements. You may not even notice tlie im- 
provements when you first use System 7 — everything seems like tlie 
familiar Macintosh environment you’re used to. But closer inspection 
will show you signs of change almost everywhere. This is not your 
father’s System Software! 



Other Things You Should Know 

With the exception of Chapter 1, System Software Basics, this book 
primarily focuses on the new System 7 features. If you’ve been using a 
Macintosh running System Software 5.0 or later, you’re ready to begin. 

If you’re completely new to the Macintosh, be sure to read Chapter 1 
carefully; the basic information presented there will help you under- 
stand System 7-specific issues introduced in later chapters. You could 
also consult otlier resources focused more on introductory topics, 
including the reference manuals that came with your Macintosh and 
The Little Mac Book, by Robin Williams (published by Peachpit Press). 

There are many other sources of Macintosh information you may want 
to use as well: 

■ Other books. For the widest possible range of Mac tips, tricks 
and infomiation for intermediate to advanced users, Encyclo- 
pedia Macintosh, by Craig Danuloff and Deke McClelland 
(published by Sybex), is selfishly recommended. 
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■ Magazines. Popular informative periodicals, such as 
MacWorld, MacUser and MacWEEK, provide the latest news 
on Macintosh hardware and software, including issues that 
relate to using System 7 on your Mac. 

■ User groups. It’s a great idea to visit your local Macintosh 
user group. User groups provide local support on virtually 
ever)' Macintosh topic. The introduction of System 7 will 
undoubtedly be the topic of many user group meetings. You 
can find a group near you by calling the Apple User Group 
Connection at 800-538-9696, extension 500. 

■ Bulletin board systems. If you have a modem, check out the 
many Macintosh-related areas on the CompuServe Informa- 
tion Service. CompuServe provides you and your Mac direct 
access to thousands of other Mac users and to many software 
and hardware developers. Spending a little time on-line is 
often the best way to get a Macintosh-related question an- 
swered; you can also browse through detailed information on 
almost any Macintosh topic and even download useful soft- 
ware utilities or upgrades. 
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What’s Inside? 



The System 7 Book is made up of 1 1 chapters, one appendix, plus the 
usual glossary and index. 

C/xipter 1: System Software Basics 

In order to provide a context for discussing System 7’s enhancements 
and additions. Chapter 1 summarizes System Software’s basic concepts, 
and the ways they function on the Macintosh. This information can be 
used as a review for those who need it and an introduction for first- 
time Macintosh users. 

Chapter 2: Finder 7 

The Finder gives you tools for organizing and manipulating your disks 
and files. System 7’s Finder greatly expands these capabilities with new 
menu commands, more ways to view and manipulate files in Finder 
windows, additional on-screen help, improved Get Info dialog boxes 
and more. 

Chapters: Managing Your Hard Drive 

Several new System 7 features can help you organize your hard drive 
more efficiently and access your stored data quicker and more con- 
veniently. These features include “aliases,” the new Find command, 
the Label Menu and improved support for comments. This chapter 
shows you how all tliese features help you control your hard drive and 
other storage media. 
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Chapter 4: The System Folder 

The Sj'slem folder remains a unique and important part of your 
Macintosh in System 7, but many changes have been made to the way 
you use the System folder and its files. You’ll learn about the new 
System folder organization and many of the files and folders found 
there. You’ll also learn how to modify and customize the System file. 

Chapters: System 7 and Your Software 

The introduction of System 7 will have a direct impact on eveiy soft- 
ware application you use on your Macintosh; this chapter shows you 
how and why. First, the important issue of System 7 compatibility and 
the requirements for the new “System 7-Friendly” status are discussed. 
Then we look at some new features System 7 provides to all applica- 
tions, including ways to launch applications, using Stationery Pads, 
the Desktop level and the new status of desk accessories. 

Chapter 6: Working With Multiple Applications 

System 7 allows you to open and use as many different programs as 
your Macintosh’s available memory can accommodate. This chapter 
introduces the concepts and capabilities of multitasking, providing 
examples of how multitasking helps you work more efficiently. In- 
cluded are discussions of the background, the Hiding commands and 
the memory implications of using multiple applications. 

ClMpter 7: Tlw Edition Manager and lAC 

The Edition Manager and Inter-Application Communication (lAC) are 
two brand-new System 7 features that make a significant contribution 
to data-sharing between applications. The Edition Manager provides 
the much-talked-about “live copy and paste” that makes it possible to 
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share data between applications and update that shared data at any 
time. Inter-Application Communication provides a framework that 
software developers will use to facilitate automatic data-sharing and 
communication between programs. 

Chapters: Fonts in System 7 

One of the most eagerly awaited System 7 additions is Apple’s collec- 
tion of True'IVpe fonts, developed with outline font technology. The new 
True'IX'pe fonts supplement the Mac’s existing bit-mapped fonts and 
compete favorably widi PostScript fonts. This chapter provides a 
detailed look at these font technologies, and the effects of these font 
ty^ies on the documents you create and print on your Macintosh. 

Chapter 9: Introduction to Pile Simring 

When you’re running System 7, you can share any folder or volume 
from your hard drive with any other computer on your Macintosh 
network. This chapter looks at the many advantages of the File Shar- 
ing feature, including granting others access to your shared files, 
controlling access privileges to those files and folders and monitoring 
the use of your shared data by other network users. 

Chapter 10: Working on a Network 

This chapter looks at the other side of die File Sharing coin — ways 
you can access data from other Macintoshes on your network. Included 
is information on using AppleShare file servers and logging onto your 
own Mac hard drive from anodier network computer. The lAC feature 
of Program Linking is reviewed, and issues involved in working on a 
network diat includes Macintoshes still using System Sofhvare 6.0x are 
also covered. 
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Chapter 11: Memory Management 

Additional System Software features, together with today’s more sophis- 
ticated Macintosh hardware and software, pul more demands than ever 
on your Macintosh’s memor)'. This chapter documents two new System 
7 features that expand the amount of memory you can make available 
to your Mac, and focuses on overall concepts of memory' management 
that relate to System 7’s built-in multitasking. 

Appendix: Installing System 7 

Unless you were fortunate enough to have Apple or your computer 
dealer install System 7 on your hard drive, the first thing you must do 
to get mnning is use the System 7 Installer. This chapter explains how 
to use Apple’s Compatibility' Checker utility', and helps you understand 
the options and intricacies of the System 7 Installer. Also Included is 
information on using the installer on an AppleTalk network to install 
System 7 from a remote Macintosh. 



Updates: The System 1 News 



System 7 is the last word in Macintosh System Software — for now. And 
The System 7 Book is the last word in System 7 infomiation — for now. 

In the coming months, Apple may introduce updates to System 7, and 
new information and tips about using System 7 will be discovered as 
users accumulate more experience. To keep you informed of these 
developments, your purchase of The System 7 Book includes a two- 
copy subscription to The System 7 News, a newsletter that will provide 
up-to-date information about the features and use of System 7. 
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To get your copies of Tlje System 7 News, all you have to do is return 
the Registration Card you’ll find in tlie back of this book. The first 
copy of T!)e System 7 News is scheduled for release in the fourth 
quarter of 1991 , to be followed by semi-annual updates. 



Comments, Ideas, Su^estions? 



We would like to hear what you tliink of We System 7 Book, and what 
you think of System 7 in general. Are there any aspects of S)’stem 7 you 
wish were covered more completely? Do you think our explanations 
and examples are clear? Did you find a typo? Please let us know! 

Also, we’d love to hear any tips on additional ways to use specific 
System 7 features that you’ve discovered. We’ll pass them on to our 
other readers in The System 7 News. And any questions you have 
about System 7 features are always welcome; we’ll also try to address 
them in The System 7 News. 



You can send us your messages electronically or by letter at the ad- 
dresses below. Thanks in advance for your comments and assistance. 



Craig Danuloff 
CompuServe: 76566,1722 
AppleLink: PubRes 
Fax: (206)524-4935 



Ventam Press 
P.O. Box 2468 
Chapel Hill, NC 27515 
(919)942-0220 
Fax: (919) 942-1140 



Chapter 1: System Software Basics 



There are some things about the Macintosh that almost everyone 
knows: it has a friendly graphical user interface; all its software appli- 
cations use similar menus and commands; and its hardware and 
peripherals are easy to configure and use. What some people may not 
know is that all these helpful features are provided by the basic soft- 
ware that operates the Mac — System Software. 

Many Macintosh users, even diose who’ve been using the Mac for a 
long time, have never given much thought to the System Software or 
understood its role in the Mac’s operation. But System 7 has focused a 
lot of attention on the System Software. To help you belter understand 
the features of System 7, this chapter begins by introducing and defin- 
ing Macintosh Sy'stem Software functions. 
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We’ll also take a quick tour of the basics of using a Macintosh and the 
more common commands and features the System Software provides. 
This introduction is designed for those who’re using a Macintosh for 
the first time, and people who’d like a little review before jumping into 
System 7 features. 

If you’re comfortable using your Macintosh, you can skip the “Basic 
Macintosh Operations” section of this chapter and jump ahead to 
Chapter 2, Finder 7, after reading the System Software introduction. 



What Is System Software? 



In order to start and use your Mac, a System folder containing the 
System file, Finder and several other files must be present on your 
startup disk. Other specific files are required in order to print 
(LaserWriter or ImageWriter drivers), set control panel options 
(General, Mouse, Monitors, etc.), use fonts (screen fonts, printer fonts) 
and perform other basic tasks. 

Collectively, this group of required files is known as the Macintosh 
System Software. Together with some additional software that exists on 
the Macintosh ROM chips (which are inside every' Macintosh), the 
System Software serves as the Macintosh operating system, providing a 
link between your hardware, your software and you. (For the purposes 
of this discussion, we’ll use the terms System Software and operating 
system synonymously.) 
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Figure 1. 1: System Software provides the link between you, 
your Macintosh and your software. 

System Software performs three main tasks: it controls your Macintosh 
hardware and peripherals, it provides common elements and features 
to your software applications, and it lets you manage your disks and 
files. 



■ Hardware control. The operation of each component of your 
Macintosh hardware, including RAM memory, disk drives, 
video monitors, keyboards, the mouse and printer and scan- 
ner peripherals, is controlled by software applications via tlie 
System Software. This includes saving files on disk, drawing 
images on the screen and printing. 
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■ Common softw'are elements. Every Macintosh software 
application has common elements: menus, dialog boxes, 
support for fonts, etc. These common elements are delivered 
to software applications from a "software toolbox" in the 
System Software. By centrally providing these elements, con- 
sistency among applications is assured, and software develop- 
ers are spared the difficult task of programming these 
elements. 

■ Disk and file management. The Finder, which is a part of 
the System Software, provides the ability to format disks, copy, 
move, rename and delete files, and display icon and text- 
based information about disks and files. The Finder also 
allows you to launch other software applications. How useful 
would the Macintosh be if you couldn’t arrange files on disks 
and other storage devices? 

Without System Software, each application would have to provide its 
own self-contained operating features for running the hardware and 
managing your disks and files. There would be no continuity from one 
application to the next, and software programs would be far more 
complex, as well as time-consuming and costly to develop. 

Fortunately, Apple’s System Software performs all these tasks well, 
allowing application developers to focus on unique and sophisticated 
programs, and leaving the rest to Apple. 
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Parts of the System Software 

The most prominent files that make up the Macintosh System Software 
are the System file and the Finder, but printer and network drivers, 
control panel devices, extensions and resources (fonts, DA’s, sounds, 
Fkeys) are also part of the System Software. The list below summarizes 
the functions of these components: 

■ System file. The System file is involved in the most important 
and most frequently used aspects of the System Software. It 
also acts as a framework that other parts of the System Soft- 
ware can connect to. The System file helps the Mac start up, 
and provides many of the dialog boxes and menu bars, com- 
monly used icons and code that help applications manage 
memory and other hardware resources. 

■ Finder. The Finder is a program designed to help you control 
your disks, drives and files. It provides many utility' features 
such as formatting disks, printing disk catalogs and deleting 
files; it’s also a “home base” to launch other application 
programs from. 

■ ROM. Portions of the Macintosh operating system are stored 
in Read-Only Memory' (ROM) chips on tire computer’s logic 
board. These are not considered part of the System Software, 
but they’re vital to its operation. ROM-based software handles 
initial computer startup and many basic aspects of Macintosh 
hardware control. 

■ Printer drivers. Printer drivers are small conversion pro- 
grams that change data from its original format into a format 
the printer can digest and output. Printer drivers are selected 
in the Chooser and “run” with the Print command. 
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Apple provides printer drivers for most Macintosh printers and 
output devices, but other vendors offer printer drivers that 
allow the Macintosh to be used with output devices that Apple 
drivers don’t support. 

■ Network drivers. Network drivers are also accessed using the 
Chooser control panel. They help your Macintosh communi- 
cate with network file serv'ers, print service, remote modems 
and other network devices. Apple provides network drivers for 
AppleTalk, Ethernet and Token Ring network communica- 
tions. Many other network drivers are provided along with 
third-party Macintosh network hardware. 

■ Extensions (inits). Because Macintosh System Software is 
modular, it can be enhanced, modified or extended by small 
files that temporarily become part of the System Software 
when loaded at startup. These files are called extensions. 
(They were called inits in previous vereions of the System 
Software.) 

Several extensions are provided with the System Software, but 
most are created independently by third parties. Most exten- 
sions add some new feature or capabilities to the System 
Software. Examples include Supei'Clock!, which displays the 
current time on your menu bar; Disk Doubler, which lets you 
compress your files in order to save hard drive space; and 
Suitcase II, which makes using fonts, sounds and Fkeys more 
conwnient. 

■ Resources. Resources files also add capabilities to the Macin- 
tosh. Resources, including fonts and sounds, can exist as 
stand-alone files, or can be placed into the System file itself. 
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m Control panels. These are mini-applications that provide 
preference or general control over some aspect of the System 
Software, an extension utility' or a hardware peripheral. 
Control panels, provided along with the System Software, 
control your Mac’s memory, its internal clock, colors. File 
Sharing and many other system attributes. 

■ Desk accessories. These are also independent files, and in 
Sj'stem 7 tliey operate just like normal applications. (In 
previous versions of the System Software, DA’s were special 
files accessed only from the Apple Menu.) Desk accessories 
provide utility functions not built into the System Software. 
DA’s provided as part of tlie System Sofhvare include the 
Chooser, Alarm clock. Calculator and Key Caps. 



Using System Software 



System Softw'are is used almost constantly from the moment you turn 
your Macintosh on. To fully understand its important role, lets take a 
look at a few of the tasks it controls or assists: 

■ Startup. From just a moment after the power is turned on, 
your Macintosh’s System Software controls the startup process, 
running any available inits, verifying tliat your hardware is 
functioning properly and loading tlie Finder. 

■ File management. When you work on the Finder desktop, 
manipulating windows and icons, your actions are translated 
from the on-screen graphic display into actual changes to the 
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files on disk. But files aren’t stored on disk as cute little icons; 
they’re simply strings of magnetic I’s and O’s. It’s the System 
Software that turns them into metiningful text and graphics. 

■ Application launching. When you run a software program, 
the System Software starts up the computer and sees to it that 
tlie correct portions of the file are read from disk, that the 
available memoiy' is properly managed and allocated and that 
data files (and sometimes temporary' work files) are created 
and maintained on disk. 

■ Font usage. Ever}' time a font is used on the Macintosh, 
whether it’s a bit-mapped, PostScript or TrueType font, char- 
acter information, including the way it should look in any 
particular size and style, is provided by the System Software. 

■ Dialog boxes. System Software provides the basic format 
of almost every dialog box used on the Macintosh. For Open 
and Save As dialogs, the scrolling file listing and support for 
reading files from disk or writing them to disk are also 
provided. 

■ Printing. An application must pass its data through one of the 
System Software’s printer drivers so it can be converted into a 
format the printer can understand. After this, the System 
Software communicates the file to the printer, and in some 
cases receives feedback from the printer during output. 

■ Screen display. System Software is responsible for producing 
the display that appears on your Macintosh screen. Applica- 
tions communicate the display information to the System 
Software in a format called QuickDraw; then the ROM-based 
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portions of the System Software convert this information and 
use it to draw the screen. 

■ Networking. Nearly every aspect of communication between 
computers and sharing peripheral devices is controlled by the 
System Software. This includes data transfer from the disk to 
the AppleTalk port; cabling, the timing of operating network 
communications while other software is being run on-screen; 
and two-way communications with sophisticated printers, 
modems and storage drives. 

So as you can see, almost any task you perform on your Macintosh — 
from the smallest mouse click to the largest data transfer — relies on 
the System Software. Fortunately, you don’t need to understand the 
technical intricacies of how System Software does its tasks in order to 
use your Macintosh. But it is useful to have an appreciation for the 
range and depth of the System Software’s functions. 



Basic Macintosh Operations 

From the technical descriptions of the System Software provided above, 
we’ll now turn to the easiest and most fundamental aspects of using 
the Macintosh. This section looks at the things you do need to know 
in order to use the Macintosh efficiently. It also defines terms you’ll 
encounter throughout die book. 

This information is intended primarily for those who are using Sys- 
tem 7 in their first experience on the Macintosh. If you’ve been work- 
ing with the Macintosh under System Software 6.0x, you’ll probably 
want to skip this section and move ahead to Chaptet' 2, Finder 7. 
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Tlie Grapliical User Interface 

The first and most fundamental requirement for using tlie Mac is 
underelanding its graphical user interface. Instead of communicating 
your commands in words, you select pictures, or icons, that represent 
words. These icons, along with windows and menus, represent Macin- 
tosh hardware and sofhvare functions and features. And you use the 
mouse cursor to communicate with the Macintosh. (Yes, you’ll use the 
keyboard too, but we’ll assume you’ve already mastered that device.) 

Let’s look at each of these elements individually: 

■ Icons. These are small graphics (drawings) of things that 
appear on the .Macintosh screen and represent items such as 
disks and folders (the icon actually looks like a disk or folder, 
as shown in Figure 1.2). 




SUM II Various Files f 



Figure 1.2: Disk and folder icons. 

Various versions of icons are used to represent files stored on 
your disks. The particular version of file icon tells you what 
kind of file it is. 'I’he stmidard application file icon and the 
standard document file icon are shown in Figure 1.3. But 
many application and document files use custom icons. A 
collection of custom application and document file icons 
appears in Figure 1.4. 
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Application Document 



Figure 13: Standard application and document file icons. 




Microsoft Vord PageMaker 4.0 MacDrav II 1 .1 




Document 




Publication Draving 



Figure 1.4: Custom application and document file icons. 

m Windows. When a Macintosh file is opened, its contents are 
displayed in a window. The most common t)pe of window 
looks like the one shown in Figure 1.5: it includes a title bar 
at the top and scroll bars on its right and bottom edges. You 
can move a window around (by dragging its title bar), close a 
window (by clicking the close box in its upper right comer), 
and change the size of a window (by dragging the size box in 
its lower left corner). 
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Figure 1.5: A sample Finder window. 



However, there are other types of windows, including dialog 
boxes. A sample dialog box is shown in Figure 1.6. These 
small specialized windows usually present a set of options that 
allow you to customize a command or activity. 




Figure 1.6: A sample dialog box. 
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There are four common kinds of dialog box options. Small 
round buttons, known as radio billions, present a set of 
mutually exclusive choices. Small square buttons, known as 
check boxes, present a set of choices you can select in any 
combination. An option box is a small area where you type in 
your choice. Some options provide a set of alternatives in a 
pop-up menu-, you can click on the one you want with the 
mouse. 

Some dialog boxes don’t present options but simply provide 
information. Usually this information is feedback concerning 
a command or action you’re engaged in, or a message from 
one of your hardware devices. These are called /Vlert dialogs; 
a sample is displayed in Figure 1.7. 




Euerything is not the may it once mas. Do 
you mish to continue on? 



[ Stop 




Continue 



I 



Figure 1. 7: An Alert dialog box. 



Another type of window, used in some software applications, is 
called a palette. A palette is a small “floating” window, so 
called because you can move it around easily. A palette pre- 
sents a set of icons that represent tools you can work with; 
or sometimes they present a text list of commands or options 
you can choose from. 
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Figure 1.8: Sample Faleltes. 

m Menus. Most commands in Macintosh applications are pre- 
sented in menus displayed along the menu bar at the top of 
the screen. Commands are usually grouped logically, with 
logical names that provide clues about what they’re used for. 

Menus drop down when the mouse is clicked on tlie menu 
name; they remain visible for as long as the mouse button is 
pressed. ;\s you drag the mouse down, each command high- 
lights as it’s selected. Releasing the mouse while the com- 
mand is selected executes that command. (More about using 
the mouse in the next section of this chapter.) 

There are four basic t>’pes of menu commands. Some com- 
mands execute tis soon as they’re selected. Others toggle the 
status of some features, such as the display of rulers, on and 
off. Command names that end with an ellipsis (...) bring up a 
dialog box of related options. 
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And the fourth type presents a hierarchical display of 
subcommands. Holding the mouse button down lets you select 
one of these normal, toggling or ellipsis subcommands. 
Examples of all four command types are shown in Figure 1.9. 
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Figure 1.9: Four command types. 

All these graphic elements interact with your Macintosh via mouse 
manipulation. Operating the mouse is simple enough: you move the 
mouse on your desk and the mouse cursor moves on-screen. The type 
of cursor that appears at any given time depends on the item being 
pointed to, the software being used, the commands chosen and tlie 
keys pressed on the keyboard. When working at the Finder desktop, 
the mouse cursor will be the arrow. 

Arrow cursors appear whenever you’re pointing to the menu bar, 
regardless of the application being used. Macintosh applications also 
use the arrow cureor to select and manipulate objects. Other common 
cursors are shown in Figure 1.10. 
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Figure 1.10: Common cursors. 

There are five common actions you can make with the cursor. These 
actions manipulate icons, invoke Macintosh commands and control 
application tools: 

■ Pointing. Positioning tlie cursor over a particular icon or 
other object or window element. If the cursor is an arrow, the 
arrow’s tip marks the specific point. Otlier cursors have their 
own “hot spots.” 

■ Clicking. Quickly pressing and releasing the mouse button. 

In most cases, the click executes when the button is fully 
released, not while it’s depressed. Mouse clicks select objects, 
including icons, buttons and dialog box options. 

■ Double-clicking. Pressing and releasing tlie mouse button 
Uvice in rapid succession. Most beginners don’t double-click 
fast enougli to prevent the Macintosh from interpreting them 
as two single clicks instead of one double-click. Double- 
clicking controls many Macintosh actions; one example is 
opening icons to display their windows. 

■ Pressing. Holding down the mouse button while a command 
or action is completed. For example, the mouse button must 
be held down for menus — they’re visible on-screen only while 
the mouse button is down. 
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■ Dragging. Moving the mouse, and therefore the cursor, while 
the mouse button is pressed (held down). This action usually 
moves an item or causes the current cursor tool to be used 
while the mouse button is down (such as in the case of draw- 
ing a line with a pencil tool). 



Files and Folders 

Once you understand icons and windows, and you’re comfortable 
working your mouse, you’re ready to put all that knowledge and skill 
to work. One of the most important tasks will be manipulating files at 
the Finder desktop. 

There are many different types of files — including applications, data 
documents. System Software files, utilities, fonts and dictionaries. To 
keep all these files organized, you’ll put them into folders. You can 
create new folders to hold any type of file whenever you like, using the 
File Menu’s Not Foij)er command. You can also create folders inside 
other folders, establishing a hierarchical arrangement of files and 
folders, as shown in Figure 1.11. 

To reposition files or folders, adding them to a folder, or copying them 
to another disk or hard drive; point to the icon of tlie file or folder you 
want to manipulate, click and hold the mouse button, drag the file 
onto the destination icon and release the mouse button. If you drag 
files to a different folder on the same disk, the files are moved (they 
now appear only in the new location, not in the old location). If you 
drag files to a different disk, or to a folder on a different disk, they’re 
copied (they appear in their new location and the old location). 
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Figure l.Il: In this example, the "ants” folder is inside the 
"creatures” folder which is inside the "scans” folder. 



Floppy Disks 



'[\vo h'jies of floppy disk are supported by the Macintosh; 800K floppies, 
(sometimes known as “regular” or “double-density”) and 1.44-mega- 
byte floppies (sometimes called “High-Density.”) Most Macs can use 
either disk type, but some (Mac Plus, Classic, Mac II and older Macin- 
tosh SE’s) can use 800k disks only. 

Before using a floppy disk for the first time, it must be fonnatted. This 
erases the disk and prepares it for use. (If the disk has been used 
before, fonnatting erases whatever is on it.) When you insert a new 
floppy disk, the Macintosh can tell that the disk has never been used, 
and asks you if you want to format it. You can reformat a disk at any 
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time, deleting all its files, by inserting the disk, selecting its icon and 
choosing the Erask Disk command from the Special Menu. 



Macintosh Utilities 

There are several utilities you use frequently when you’re working on 
the Macintosh: 

■ The Chooser. This desk accessory is an electronic switchbox 
that lets you select from printei's, networks, and file servers 
your Macintosh is connected to. The Chooser appears, as 
shown in Figure 1.12, when its name is chosen from the Apple 
Menu. On the left side of the Chooser are icons of the devices 
that may be available. Selecting an icon brings up a list, in 
the right side of the dialog box, of available devices. Selecting 
the name of the device you want connects your Macintosh. 
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Figure 1.12: The Chooser. 
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m Control Panels. Several of the control panels in the Control 
Panels folder, accessed in the Apple Menu, are used to specify 
basic settings and preferences for your Macintosh. 

The General control panel is used to set tlie color and pattern 
that appears on the Finder desktop, Jis well as the date and 
time kept by your Macintosh. The General control panel is 
shown in Figure 1.13. 
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Figure 1. 13: The General co?ilrol Fanel. 



The Monitors control panel is used to define your monitor’s 
display of colors or gray values, and the relative position 
of each monitor, if you have more than one connected to 
your Macintosh. The Monitors control panel is shown in 
Figure 1.14. 
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Figure 1.14: The Monitors control panel. 



The Mouse control panel is used to define the speed of your 
on-screen cursor relative to the speed with which you 
actually move the mouse, and the amount of delay between 
clicks which will be interpreted as two mouse clicks instead 
of one double-click. The Mouse control panel is shown in 
Figure 1.15. 
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Figure 1. 15: 'fhe Mouse control panel. 



The Sound control panel lets you specify the volume and 
type of sound used as the System beep. Several sound options 
are provided, and many more are available from bulletin 
boards and user groups. The Sound control panel is shown 
in Figure l.l6. 
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Figure 1. 16: The Sound control panel. 
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The Clipboard and the Scrapbook 

The Macintosh System Software provides a simple built-in method for 
transferring text and graphic elements from one location to another — 
the Clipboard. You can use the Clipboard to move items within a 
document or from one document to another — even if the documents 
were created by different software applications. 

You never access the Clipboard directly; instead, you manipulate the 
contents of the Clipboard, using the Cut, Copy and Paste commands. 

■ The Cut command removes the objects selected from their 
current location, and places them on the Clipboard, replacing 
tlie previous Clipboard contents. (The Clipboard can contain 
only the result of the last Cut or Copy command.) 

■ The Copy places tlie selected objects on the Clipboard, but 
leaves them in their current location as well. The objects that 
are copied replace the previous contents of the Clipboard. 

■ The Paste command places a copy of the objects currently on 
the Clipboard into the current document at the cursor loca- 
tion. Using the Paste command does not remove items from 
the Clipboard; you can paste the same item repeatedly. 

There are many ways to use the Clipboard. The most common is to 
move an element — like a paragraph or graphic item — from one 
place to another in the same document. To do this you select the 
element, choose the Cut command, position the cursor at the new 
location, and choose the Paste command. 
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The Clipboard is also frequently used to move elements between appli- 
cations. For example, to move a chart from your spreadsheet into your 
word processor, 

■ Open the spreadsheet and choose the chart. Use the Copy 
command, since you want to leave the chart in the spread- 
sheet even after it has been moved to the word processor. 

■ Open the word processor, or switch to it if it’s already open. 
Open tlie document that will receive the copied chart. You can 
quit the spreadsheet, but it’s not necessary. (Details on open- 
ing and switching between several applications are presented 
in Chapter 6, Workitig With Multiple Applicatiotis) 

m Position the cursor where you want the chart placed. Choose 
the Pastk commjuid. 

Another related Macintosh tool is the Scrapbook, a desk accessory tliat 
can hold a catalog of text and graphic elements you use frequently or 
need to move from one document to another. Elements are moved into 
or out of the Scrapbook via the Clipboard and the Cut, Copy, and Paste 
commands previously described. A Scrapbook, with a single element, is 
shown in Figure 1.17. 
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Figure 1.17: The Saapbook. 



For example, if you needed to use a set of icons throughout a maga- 
zine layout you were creating, you could transfer them all into the 
Scrapbook and access them from there as needed. To do this, you 
would: 

■ Open the file containing the icons. Select one icon, and 
choose the Copy command to move it to the Clipboard. 

■ Open the Scrapbook, and choose the Pasti; command to move 
the icon on tlie Clipboard into the Scrapbook. The Scrapbook 
automatically creates a new page each time you paste in a 
new element. 

■ Go back to the file containing the icons, select another icon, 
and again use the Copy command to move it to tlie Clipboard. 
Access the Scrapbook again, and paste in the new icon. Repeat 
this process until the Scrapbook contains all the needed icons. 
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■ Open your page layout program, and as each icon is needed, 
open the Scrapbook, locate tlie icon, and use the Copy com- 
mand to transfer it from the Scrapbook onto the Clipboard. 
Set the cursor at the location where the icon is needed, and 
choose the Paste command to transfer the icon from the 
clipboard into your layout. Repeat this procedure until all 
icons are in place. 



Moving On. . . 



vSystem Software is die core of what we think of as the Macintosh. 
System Software makes it possible for the computer to interact with 
other software programs, and these programs with help in controlling 
Mac hardware and peripherals. System Software standardizes the 
Macintosh, and allows software developers to produce high-quality 
applications. 

Some of the features System Software provides to the user are 

■ Icons, Windows and Dialog Boxes 

■ Mouse controls and Menus 

■ Windows and pallettes 

■ The Clipboard and Scrapbook 

In Chapter 2 weTl examine another important aspect of S^'stem Soft- 
ware, the Finder, which provides tools that help you to control the disb 
and files you use on the Macintosh. 
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/\fter the friendly Welcome to Macintosh dialog box, the most comfort- 
ing sight to most Macintosh users is the Finder desktop. The Finder, 
with its familiar menu bar, disk and folder icons and Trash Can, is a 
haven where most Macintosh users feel safe and in control. 

System 7 introduces many enhancements to the Finder although, as 
you’ll discover, its basic nature is unchanged. This chapter starts by 
defining the Finder, then examines the changes and additions System 
7 makes to the Finder, including menu commands, the way files are 
displayed and manipulated in Finder windows. Help Balloons, the 
Trash Can and the Get Info dialog box. 

Because the Finder is such a fundamental part of the Macintosh, it 
affects almost eveiy aspect of using the Mac. As a result, many Finder 
features introduced in this chapter are more thoroughly covered in 
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later chapters. For example, aliasing, the Find command and the Label 
Menu are the subjects of Chapters, Managing Your Hard Drive, and 
the Abolt This Macintosh. . . command is described in detail in Chapter 
11, Memory Management. 



What Is the Finder? 

The Finder is an application you’re not supposed to notice. It bridges 
the gap behveen the Macintosh hardware and the user, and does so in 
an elegant, intuitive and friendly way. When you’re using the Finder, 
you are supposed to think you’re using the Macintosh itself. 

The Finder has been largely successful in this role. In fact, many of the 
most common elements people think of when considering the Macin- 
tosh are really attributes that are entirely, or at least primarily. Finder 
attributes: 

■ Icons that represent disks, files and folders 

■ Resizable windows that display disk, file or folder contents 

■ The Trash Can 

■ Pull-down menus and tlie Finder menu-bar commands 

■ Direct manipulation of on-screen objects with the mouse 

But like all other software applications, the Finder does have a specific 
job. Put simply, the Finder is a software application that helps you 
manage the disks and files you use on your Macintosh: you use it to 
copy and delete files, organize and manipulate the data on your drives 
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and launch software applications. Of course, the Finder also ser\'es as a 
“home btise,” running automatically on startup and when any other 
application is quit. 



File Edit Uieui Special Color 




Figure 2.1: Ihe Finder desktop in System Softivare 6.0.x. 



NewinSj^mT 

In System 7, the Finder’s disk and file management tools have been 
updated, enhanced and expanded, providing more information about 
your disks and files, more consistency in commands and features and 
additional customizing capabilities. Fortunately, these benefits come 
without a change in the Finder’s familiar interface — if you’re com- 
fortable working in Finder 6.0. you’ll have no problem adjusting to the 
new Finder and taking advantage of its expanded capabilities. 
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Figure 2.2: The Finder desktop in System Software 7. 



New Finder Menus 



A good way to become familiar with any new or upgraded application 
is by taking a quick tour through its menu bar and menu commands. 
We’ll use this approach to start learning about System 7’s Finder. 

Figure 2.3 shows the Finder menus and commands as they appear on 
most Macintosh systems when System 7 is first installed. Your menus 
may vary' slightly, depending on your hardware configuration and 
option settings. 
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Figure 2.3: The default Finder menus in System 7. 



More than half the Finder commands are unchanged in name or 
position from previous versions, and most work the same today as they 
did previously. To save space (and avoid boring you), tliis section 
discusses only commands new to Finder 7 or previous ones that have 
been improved or upgraded. 

The new commands are listed on the following pages in the order they 
appear in the menus, from left to right on the menu bar. 

■ Aholit This Macintosh (Apple Menu). This command now 
displays more information about your Macintosh, such as 
available memory, and open applications. (More information 
about this dialog box is in Clxipter II, Memoty Management) 
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■ Sharing Command (File Menu). This command controls 
access privileges you grant other users on your AppleTalk 
network. You can allow or disallow sharing of your Macintosh 
files, and detemiine which users can read and write particular 
folders and volumes of shared files. 

The Sharing command does not appear unless File Sharing 
liHs been installed; it remains dimmed until File Sharing is 
turned on. (Complete discussion of File Sharing and other 
System 7 networking features is in Chapter 9, Introduction 
to File Sharing) 

m M.AK1-: Alias Command (File Menu). Make Alias, found in tlie 
File Menu, creates a duplicate icon for a file or folder without 
duplicating the file or folder itself. This duplicate icon, called 
an alias, can be freely positioned on any volume or folder and 
used as if it were the original file or folder. The benefit of 
creating and using an alias rather than a copy is that an alias 
takes up no space on your hard drive, the alias remains linked 
to the original file and any changes made to the alias are 
reflected in the original and vice versa. 

The Make Alias command lets you store a file or folders in two 
places at once — in fact, in any number of places at once, 
since you can create many aliases for a single file or folder. 
(More about aliasing is in Chapter 3, Managing Your Hard 
Drive) 

■ Find and Find Again (File Menu). The Find command, located 
in the File Menu, replaces the Find File desk accessory of 
previous System Software versions. This new Find command 
can search for files by file name, size, creation date, label, 
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etc., and when files matching your search criteria are located, 
the Finder opens die window containing the file and selects 
the file’s icon. Using the Find Again command, (Command-G) 
you can repeat the last search, locating and displaying the 
next file matching the current search criteria. (A complete 
discussion of Find and Find Again commands is in Chapter 
Managing Your Hard Drive) 
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Figure 2.4: The Find items dialog box. 



m Label Menu. The new Label Menu is in some ways similar to 
the Colors Menu used in System Software 6.0x; it allows you 
to specify colors for file and folder icons. A few important 
improvements have been added to this colorization process: 
you can now color-code your files by specifying a classifica- 
tion title for each color (see Figure 2.5). In addition, color 
labels are supported by the View Menu and Find command, so 
you can use label categorizations as part of your hard-disk 
organization and management strategy. (More on the Label 
Menu is in Chapter 3, Managing Your Hard Drive) 
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Figure 2.5: The Label control panel icon (left), Label control panel 
(center) and customized Label Menu (right). 



m Cliv\n Up Command (Special Menu). The new Ci.k,\n Up com- 
mand is an enhanced version of the old Ci.i:w Up command 
used to rearrange icons on the desktop or in Finder windows. 
(More information on this command is presented later in this 
chapter.) 

■ Empit Tr.«ii Command (Special .Menu). This is an improved 
version of the E.Mm Trash command from previous versions. 
In Finder 7, files and folders remain in the trash until the 
Emp'H' Trash command is .selected; they’re not deleted when 
applications are am, when your Macintosh is shut down or at 
any other time. (More information on this command is 
presented later in this chapter.) 

■ Help Menu. Near the right edge of the menu bar, under the 
question-mark icon, System 7 provides a new Help Menu, 
which is available at all times, not just when you’re using the 
Finder. 
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The most important command in this menu is Show Bal- 
loons, which turns on context-sensitive Help Balloons that 
pop up as you point to menu commands, dialog box options, 
icons and other Macintosh screen elements. In some cases, 
additional commands, like Finder Shortcuts, also appear in 
this menu. (More on the Help Menu is presented later in this 
chapter.) 

■ Applications Menu. This is the last addition to the menu bar; 
it’s located in the upper-right comer. This new feature lets 
System 7 open multiple applications simultaneously, so you 
can quickly switch from one open application to another. It’s 
available at all times, not just when you’re using the Finder. 

The name of every open application will automatically appear 
in this menu. To switch from one application to another, 
select the name you want from the Applications Menu, and 
that application and its windows immediately appear. 
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Figure 2.6: Vte Applications Menu. 
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The Applications Menu also lets you temporarily hide all 
windows from the current application or all windows except 
those of the current application, thus reducing the on-screen 
clutter that can result from running multiple applications at 
once. (See Chapter 5, System 1 and Your Software) 



Finder Windows 

As a disk and file management tool, the Finder’s menu commands 
play only a small part. Most of the time, you move, copy, delete, 
arrange and open files by using the mouse to directly manipulate 
icons on the Finder desktop and in Finder windows. In Finder 7, your 
ability to see and manipulate files and folders in these windows has 
been dramatically improved. 

The basic attributes of Finder windows, however, have not changed: 

■ Windows are created each time a volume or folder is opened. 

■ Each window has a title bar, zoom box and close box. 

■ Windows can be freely positioned by dragging their title bars. 

■ Windows can be resized by dragging on the resize box. 

■ Windows display the files and folders contained in the volume 
or folder. 

■ The window display is controlled via tlie View Menu. 
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Like many other aspects of System 7, the improvements to Finder 
windows give you more control over your environment, a more 
consistent user interface and a wider range of working options: 

■ More customization of fonts, icon size and information 
displayed in each Finder window. 

■ Keyboard commands that let you navigate windows and 
select files without using the mouse. 

■ The ability' to display the contents of any folder or subfolder 
in hierarchical format in any window. 

■ Smart zooming that opens windows only enough to display 
their content. 

■ File and folder manipulation at different hierarchical levels 
at one time. 

These and other new features and improvements to the operation of 
Finder windows are discussed below. 



The Views Control Panel 

In previous Finder versions, the presentation of text and icons in 
Finder windows was preset and could not be modified. Text was always 
listed in Geneva 9 point, and icons appeared in preset sizes in each 
icon view. In System 7, the new Views control panel provides a variety 
of options that let you control the information and the way it’s dis- 
played in Finder windows. 
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It should be noted here tliat control panels are the System 7 evolution 
of the cdevs (control devices) that used to appear in tlie System 6.0x 
Control Panel desk accessoiy In System 7, a control panel is a small 
independent application launched by double-clicking on its icon, just 
like other applications. The only distinction between a control panel 
and a regular application is that the control panel is implemented in a 
single window and provides no menus. Control panels are stored in the 
Control Panels folder, which in turn is stored inside the System folder. 

To access the Views control panel, you can either open the System 
folder and the Control Panels folder, or you can select the Control 
P,\NKi. command from tlie Apple Menu. (Although the Control Pankl 
command initially appears in the Apple Menu, it may not appear there 
if your system has been customized.) Once the Control Panels folder is 
open, double-click on the Views icon to open tlie Views control panel 
(shown in Pigure 2.7). 

Changes in Finder windows register instantly as you modify the options 
in the Views control panel. You don’t need to close the VievN's dialog box 
to see the effect of your selections. When you’re satisfied, close the 
Views control panel by clicking the close box in the upper-left corner 
of its title bar. 
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Figure 2. 7: ’I})e Views control panel. 



The Views control panel options are grouped in three sets. The first is 
“Font for views,” a typeface and type size option that control the dis- 
play of text in all Finder windows. The “Font Name” pop-up menu 
presents tlie names of all fonts installed in your System file; you may 
select the ones you want for all Finder windows. Use the “Size” pop-up 
menu to select the point size for the text display. If you want to use a 
point size not available in the pop-up menu, ty'pe the size you want 
directly into the Size option box. 

A word of warning: Altliough it’s appealing to be able to choose from 
such a wide range of fonts and sizes, you may find that the default, 
Geneva 9-point, provides die most legible text display. Geneva is opti- 
mized for on-screen display, and while it doesn’t look verj' good in 
print, it remains an excellent font for display purposes. 
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Figure 2.8: Finder windows in various fonts. 



The second set of Views dialog box options are grouped in a box titled 
“Icon Views.” These options affect the way icons are positioned while 
the By Icon or Bv Smai.i. Icon commands from the View Menu are 
selected. The “Straight grid” and “Staggered grid” options determine 
whether icons are arranged on a common or an irregular baseline. All 
versions before System 7 have arranged icons on a straight grid, which 
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can sometimes force file names to overlap, leaving them illegible, as 
shown in Figure 2.9. The “Staggered grid” option positions icons so 
their names cannot overlap. 




Figure 2.9: Examples of Finder windows using the “Straight grid” 
and “Staggered grid” options. 



Tlie “Always snap to grid” option forces any repositioned icons to 
automatically snap to the nearest point on an invisible grid. This is the 
same invisible grid used by the Clea.n Up command, and will result in 
either normal or staggered baseline alignment, depending on whether 
the “Straight grid” or the “Staggered grid” option is chosen. The 
concept of keeping files always grid-aligned in this way may sound 
appealing, but it can be disconcerting when the Finder grabs and 
relocates files while you’re trying to position them. In most cases, it’s 
probably better to leave this option off and use the Cim’ Up command 
to correct any icon alignment problems in Finder windows. 

“List Views” is the final set of Views dialog box options. These options 
apply to the display for all windows except those using the By Icon or By 
Smau. Icon commands from the View Menu (e.g.. By Name, By Date, etc.). 
This set of options includes three groups: one specifying icon size, one 
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offering additional information in Finder windows and the last con- 
trolling the actual window columns tmd View Menu commands. 

The icon display size is determined by choosing among the three 
different icon size radio buttons. The result of each option is shown in 
Figure 2.10. As with the “Font for views” option discussed earlier, icon 
sizes are probably best left unchanged. 
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Figure 2. 10: Finder windows using the small, medium and large 
icons corresponding to the Views control panel options. 

Below the icon size radio buttons are two check-box options: “Calcu- 
late folder sizes" and “Show disk info in header.” Tliese options add 
additional information to that already provided in Finder windows. 

■ Calculate folder sizes. It would be difficult to determine the 
“one little thing” that most bothered users in previous Finder 
versions, but the fact that folder sizes were not displayed in 
Finder windows was high on many users’ pet-peeves list. The 
“Calculate folder Sizes” option lets you add the size of a 
folder’s contents to all text view displays. 
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This option, unfortunately, causes a perceptible slowdown in 
the display of some windows, particularly when the windows 
contain numerous large folders. You’ll have to decide whether 
the slower display speed is a fair price to pay for the additional 
information, and turn this option off or on accordingly. When 
it’s turned off, an alternate way to determine the size of a 
folder is by selecting the folder and choosing the Get Info 
command. 
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Figure 2.11: We same Finder window with and imthout folder 
sizes displayed. 



m Show disk info in header. Selecting this option adds three 
pieces of information to the upper section of each window: the 
number of items contained, the total space consumed by files 
on tlie disk, and the amount of free space on the current 
volume. This helpful information fits discreetly in the window 
header, as shown in Figure 2.12. 
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Figure 2. 12: A Finder window including the information 
added by the "Show disk info in header” option. 

The last set of options, listed on the right side of the List Views box, 
toggles the display of commands in the Finder’s View Menu and the 
display of columns in Finder windows. If you deselect the “Show date" 
option, for example, the By Datk command is removed from the View 
Menu, and the Date column is removed from all Finder windows. 

These commands can customize your Finder windows to suit the way 
you work with files and organize your hard drive, eliminating the 
display of information you don’t find useful and reducing the on- 
screen clutter of window’s with too much information. For example, if 
you’re not using the Label Menu to apply meaningful labels to your 
files, then the “Show Label” option should be deselected. Similarly, if 
you won’t be entering extensive comments into the Get Info dialog 
boxes of your files, tlie “Show Comments" option can be deselected. 
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(The Get Info dialog box and comment; are discussed more thor- 
oughly later in this chapter.) 

Figures 2.13 and 2.14 show the Finder window resulting from hvo 
different option settings. 
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Figure 2. 13: A Finder window as it appears when the “Show kind, ” 
‘Show date" and “Show version ” options are deselected in the 
Views control panel. 
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Figure 2. 14: A Finder window without label, version or comments. 
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Tlie View Menu 



The Finder 7’s View Menu, like View Menus in past Finder versions, 
determines how information is displayed in tlie current active window. 
Previous versions of the View Menu let you display files and folders by 
icon, small icon, name, date, size, kind and color. In Finder 7, the View 
Menu provides all these view methods except for color, but adds view by 
label, version and comment. 

Each time you apply a View Menu command to a particular window, 
that window’s display is arranged according to the selected format (by 
icon, by small icon, etc.) and it retains that view format until a differ- 
ent View Menu command is applied to it. When a window is closed and 
later reopened, it always appears in the same display view as before it 
was closed. There’s no way, unfortunately, to change the view option 
for all open or closed windows, since tlie View Menu controls each 
window independently. 

Choosing the By Icon or By Smui. Ico.n commands cause only the file 
icon and file name to be displayed. The other view commands display 
a small icon, the file name, and additional columns of data as speci- 
fied in the Views control panel described above. The particular view 
command that’s selected determines the order in which files in the 
window are sorted: 

■ By Size. This command sorts files in descending size order. If 
you’ve selected the “Show folder sizes” option in the Views 
control panel, folders are also sorted in this list according to 
their size. Otherwise, folders are grouped alphabetically at the 
end of the list. 
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Figure 2. 15: A Finder window viewed by size. 



Commonly, the By Size command is used to find files known 
to be either ver\' large or very small, or to locate large files 
that could be deleted to free up disk space. 

■ By Ki.\d. This command sorLs files alphabetically by a short 
description based on the file type, a four-letter code assigned 
by the developer or application creator. Document files associ- 
ated with a particular application program include the name 
of their application, using “Wford 4.0 document” or “Hyper- 
Card 2.0 document,” for example, as the kind. 

Common file kinds include Alijis, Application Program, 
Chooser Extension, Database Extension, Desk Accessor)', 
Document file. Folder and System Extension. Viewing files by 
kind is useful if you know the kind of file you’re looking for 
and if the window containing that file has many different files 
in it. Figure 2.l6 shows a System folder using the By Kind view. 
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Figure 2. 16: A Finder window as it appears using the View Menu 's 
By Kind command. 



■ By Label. This command sorts by the label name given to the 
file with the L\bel command. Labels, as discussed in Chap- 
ter 3, Managing Your Hard Drive, group files according to 
some user-defined scheme. For example, you might have a 
group of files that all relate to personal (non-business) issues, 
a group relating to one project you’re working on, etc. 

In any case, this command lets you sort the files in the cur- 
rent window according to labels previously applied. Files are 
arranged in order as they appear in the Label Menu. 

Unlabeled files appear at the bottom of the listing. 
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Figure 2. 17: A Finder window as it appears using the View Menu's 
By Ubfi command. 



■ By Date. This command sorts files by the date they were 
modified, with the most recently updated files at the top of the 
list. This view is useful when you’re looking for files that are 
much older or much newer than most of the other files in a 
certain folder. 
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Figure 2. 18: A Finder window as it appears using the View Menu if 
By Dm- command. 
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■ By Vkrsion. Useful only for application files, this command 
sorts by tlie software developer’s assigned version number. 
Ancillarj' application files (e.g., dictionaries and references) 
and data files you create do not have this type of version 
number. 
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Figure 2. 19: A Finder window as il aFpears using the View Menu's 
By Version command. 



■ By Commknt. This comnumd sorts files alphabetically by tlie 
text contained in their Get Info dialog box comment fields. 
Displaying comment text in Finder windows is a major new 
file management feature, but it’s useful only if the first char- 
acters of the comment are significant, or if you just want to 
separate all files that have comments from those that don’t. 
Files without comments are placed at the bottom of any 
windows using tlie View Menu’s By Comment command. 
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Figure 2.20: A Finder window viewed by using the By Commsm' 
command. 



Hierarchical Views 

This important new Finder 7 feature displays the contents of any folder 
without opening a new folder window. In previous versions, the only 
way to view and manipulate folder contents was to open the folder, 
thereby creating a new window. In Finder 7, you can display any folder 
contents by clicking on the small triangle that appears to the left of the 
folder icon. The contents then appear, indented slightly under the 
folder icon, as shown in Figure 2.21. 
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Figure: 2.21: A Finder window with hierarchical display. 



This display is a hierarchical view because it allows you to see the 
contents of several levels of nested folders (folders inside of folders) at 
one time simply by clicking on the triangle next to the appropriate 
folder. (Alias folder icons, which you’ll examine in Chapter 3, appear 
without a triangle and cannot be displayed hierarchically.) Figure 2.22 
displays a window with the contents of several nested folders displayed. 
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Figure 2.22: Finder window with hierarchical folders open . 



You can drag hierarchically displayed files and folders from one loca- 
tion to another just as if they appeared in separate windows. In the 
example above, you could move the file “Job Jacket” to the "AppleLink 
6.0 /” folder by dragging its file icon into that folder. You can also 
drag files or folders to other volumes (copying the files); to other open 
Finder windows (moving the files); to the desktop; or to the Trash Can. 
In short, you can take advantage of the new hierarchical view to do 
ever)'thing you need to. 

The primary benefit of hierarchical views is the elimination of desktop 
clutter, since there’s no need to open a new Finder window for ever)' 
folder you want to open. In addition, hierarchical views allow you to 
select and manipulate files and folders from different hierarchical 
levels at the same time, which was not possible in previous Finder 
versions because each time you clicked the mouse in a new window 
the selection in the previous window was released. 
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Figure 2.23 displays this ability, showing four different files and a 
folder, each on a different hierarchical level. The files and folder in this 
selection can now be copied, moved, tnished or manipulated just like 
any single file. To select files and folders at multiple levels of the 
hierarchy at the same time, hold down the shift key while selecting the 
file names. 
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Figure 2.23: Finder window with multi})le open nested folders with 
four files selected. 

To collapse a folder’s hierarchical display, click the downward pointing 
triangle next to the folder icon again; the enclosed files and folder 
listing disappear. When you close a window, the hierarchical display 
settings are remembered and will reappear the next time the window is 
opened. 

Of course, you can still open a new window for any folder, rather than 
display its contents hierarchically. Simply double click on the folder 
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icon rather than on the triangle. Or select the folder icon, then the 
Opkn command from the File Menu. 



Navigating From tlie Keyboard 

Even though the Macintosh relies primarily on its graphic interface 
and the mouse, there are many times when you need keyboard control. 
In Finder 7, a variet)' of keyboard shortcuts let you select files, move 
between file windows and manipulate desktop icons. The keyboard 
commands that follow are available in all Finder windows and on the 
Finder desktop: 

■ Jump to file name. Taping the first few letters in a file name 
selects that file. For example, if you want to select a file 
named “Budget,” when you type “B,” the first file name 
starting with a "B” is selected. When the “u” is t\ped, the 
selection will be the first file name starting with “Bu,” etc. 

You must not pause between letters or the Mac will interpret 
each additional letter as the first letter of a new search. 

If you don’t know an exact file name, type an “A” to cause 
the display to scroll to the top of the list, an “L” to scroll to 
the middle or a “Z” to scroll to the end. 

■ Select next alphabetical file name. This is done by pressing 
the tab key. All files visible in the current window, including 
those displayed in hierarchically open folders, are included in 
this selection. 
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■ Select previous alphabetical file name. Press Shift-Tab. 

This is useful when you press the tab key one time too many 
and need to back up one step in reverse alphabetical order. 

■ Select next file. Down, Left and Right Arrow keys select the 
next file or folder icon in the respective direction. 

■ Open selected file or folder. Command-Down Arrow opens 
the selected file or folder, unless the selected file or folder is 
already open, in which case this key combination brings its 
window to the front. 

■ Open selected file or folder, close current window. Press 
Command-Option-Down Arrow. If the selected file or folder is 
already open, this key combination brings its window to the 
front and closes tlie current folder or volume window. 

■ Open parent folder window. Press Command-Up Arrow. If 
the selected file or folder is already open, this key combina- 
tion brings its window to the front. 

■ Open parent folder window, close current window. Press- 
ing Command-Option-Up Arrow closes the current window. 

■ Edit file name. Press enter or return. (File names can also be 
opened for editing by clicking the cursor on the text of tlie file 
name.) You can tell the name has been selected for editing 
when its display changes from inverted to selected and a box 
is drawn around the file name. 

Once open for editing, the backspace key deletes characters, 
the Right and Left Arrow keys position the cursor. To complete 
the renaming, pressing enter or return again saves the file- 
name changes and returns the name to an inverted display. 
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■ Make desktop active. Command-Shift-Up Arrow makes the 
current window inactive and tlie Finder desktop active. 

The following keyboard commands are available only when working 
in Finder windows using text views (By na.me, By size, By kind, By version. 
By UU5HL or By co.mment): 

■ Expand hierarchical display. Command-Right Arrow 
hierarchically displays the folder contents. 

■ Expand all hierarchical display. Command-Option-Right 
Arrow hierarchically displays the contents of the current folder 
and all enclosed folders. 

■ Collapse hierarchical display. Command-Left Arrow col- 
lapses the hierarchical display of the current folder. 

■ Collapse all hierarchical display. Command-Option-l^ft 
Arrow collapses the hierarchical display of the current folder 
and all enclosed folders. 



Dragging Files Between Windows 

Another Finder 7 feature lets you select and move a file from an inac- 
tive window; In previous Finder versions, as soon as an icon was se- 
lected, the window containing that icon became the active window and 
brought the window forward. This created a problem when that win- 
dow overlapped and obscured other folder icons. In Finder 7, any 
visible icon in any window can be selected and dragged to a new 
location without the source-file window becoming active. 
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Figure 2.24: Dragging files between overlapping windows is made 
possible in Finder 7. 



This is more clearly described by an example. Suppose we want to drag 
a file or folder from the “BasicSoft” window into a folder on the “Coal 
Train” drive. This would be imiiossible in previous Finder versions 
without re|)Ositioning the Coal Train window; as soon as the BasicSoft 
file was selected tlie BasicSoft window covered the Coal Train window, 
as shown at the right of Figure 2.24. 

In Finder 7, however, we can simply point the mouse to the item to be 
moved from the BasicSoft window and hold the mouse button down 
while dragging the icon into the Coal Train window. As long as the 
mouse button is not rele;ised, the BasicSoft window won’t be selected 
and therefore won’t overlap the Coal 'Frain window. 
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However, this metliod cannot be used to move more than one file. To 
move multiple files from BasicSoft to Coal Train, tlie Coal Train win- 
dow would have to be repositioned. To move a Finder window without 
making it active, hold down the Command key while dragging the 
inactive window’s title bar. 



Working With Multiple Files 

To perform any operation on one or more files, first select that file or 
group of files. Most aspects of selecting files in Finder 7 is the same as 
in System 6.x, but there are some changes and new features; 

■ Immediate marque selection. The marque (selection rec- 
tangle), created by clicking the mouse button and dragging 
with the button pressed, now selects files as soon as any part 
of the file name or icon is inside the selection rectangle. In 
previous versions, files were not selected until tlie mouse 
button was released, and only files completely contained in 
the selection rectangle were selected. 

■ Marque selection in text views. Previously, the marque 
could be used only in By Icon or By Smau. Icon views or on the 
desktop. In System 7, tlie selection rectangle is supported in 
all Finder windows; you can drag select in the By Na.mi- or By 
Datk views, for example. 
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Figure 2.25: Multiple files can be selected using the marque even 
when files are listed by name. 



■ Shift select. Using the shift key, the marque can select 
discontiguous sections of any Finder window. 

■ File dragging. It’s no longer possible to drag files by clicking 
on their names; you must specifically click on the file icon, 
since clicking on a file name now opens the name for editing. 

■ Finder scrolling. When dragging with a marque, tlie Finder 
window scrolls automatically as soon as the cursor hits one of 
its edges, as shown in Figure 2.26. This is very useful when 
selecting in Finder windows displaying icons. 
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Figure 2.26: Finder windows scroll automatically when items are 
dragged past their edges. 



Title Bar Pop-Up Menu 



While hierarchical window views make it easy to mow down the folder 
hierarchy, there’s also a new way to move up die folder hierarchy — via 
a pop-up menu that appears in the title bar of any window when you 
hold down the option key and click on die folder’s name. 

Figure 2.27 shows the pop-up menu for a folder named “System 7 
Letters which is inside the "Technology Topics /’’ folder, which is 
inside the “Email Inbox f ’ folder, on the “Data Drive’’ disk. This pop- 
up displays the current folder’s parent folder names and the volume on 
which the current folder is located. (In this case, since the “System 7 
Letters folder is inside the “Technology Topics f,’’ “Technology 
Topics /’’ is the parent folder and “System 7 Letters /’’ is the child.) 
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Figure 2.27: Title bar po/)-u() menu, ami graphic of hard drive 
arrangement producing this menu. 



Selecting a folder or volume name from this pop-up menu opens a 
new Finder window that displays the folder or volume contents. If a 
window for the selected folder or volume was already open, that win- 
dow is brought forward and made active. This feature is a real time- 
sawr when hunting files down in the Finder. 

Holding down the option key while selecting a folder or volume name 
from the Title bar pop-up menu causes the current window to be 
closed as the new folder or volume is opened, helping you to avoid a 
cluttered Finder desktop by automating the process of closing windows 
that aren’t being used. 
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Holding down the option key also closes windows in several other 
situations: 

■ Folders. While opening a folder by double-clicking on its 
icon at the Finder, the current folder will close as the new one 
is opened. 

■ Windows. While clicking the close box in any Finder window, 
all Finder windows close. 

■ Applications. While launching an application, the window in 
which the application appears closes. 



Improved Zooming 



To resize an open window, you can either drag the size box in the 
lower-right corner or click in the zoom box in the upper-right comer of 
the window title bar. The zoom box operation is improved in System 7: 
it now expands the window size just enough to display the complete 
file list or all file icons; it no longer opens the window to the full size 
of the current monitor unless that size is necessary. 



Qeaning Up Windows and Icons 

The Finder’s new versions of the Cli^xk Up command rearrange icons in 
Finder windows or on the desktop to make them more orderly and 
visible. Finder 7 introduces several new alternative versions of this 
command, designed to help arrange icons in specific situations, or to 
create custom arrangements. The alternative versions that appear in 
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place of the standard Ci.wn Ui> command depend on tlie current selec- 
tion and whether you’re using the shift, option or command key: 

■ Clixn Up Desktoi*. When you’re working witli icons on the 
desktop (not in a Hinder window), the Clfan Up command 
normally reads Ci,Pj\n Up Desktop, and will align icons to the 
nearest grid position. 

■ Clixn Up Ail. Holding down the option key, however, changes 
the command to Ci.iwn Up Ai.i., which returns all disks, folders 
and volume icons to neat rows at the right edge of your 
primar)' monitor. (Again, this command is available only on 
the desktop, not in Finder windows.) 

■ Clijln Up Window. When you’re working in a Finder window, 
the C1.1WN Up command is dimmed when the View command is 
set to anything other than By Icon or By Smali. Icon. When By 
Icon or By S.vwi.i. Icon is selected, the Ci.nv\ Up Window com- 
mand appears and arranges all icons in the current window 
into either aligned or staggered rows, depending on the set- 
tings in the Views control panel (discussed elsewhere in this 
chapter). 
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i Uahous Files f 



9 U*ms 1 3.4 MB in disk 4.5 MB «v«i1 



D 






P«i^ro1l 1 988 FINAL Off Site Data Archie 




bi I Id 



Figure 2.28: A Finder window before and after using Clean Up 

Wb\’DOW. 



m Clea-n Up By Name (By Size, etc.). Holding down the option 
key while selecting a Finder window lets you arrange icons by 
file name, size, date, comment, label or version. The specific 
option presented is the one selected in the View Menu before 
the By Icon or By Smm.i. Icon command was chosen. 

To arrange icons by size, select the respective windows for tlie 
icons you want to affect, choose By Size from the View Menu, 
choose By Icon (or By Smaij. Icon) from the View Menu, then 
hold down the option key while choosing Clean Up By Size. 
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Figure 2.29: A Finder window with icons arranged alphabetiailly. 

m CI.I 1 AN Ui> Si;i.i;ai()N, While a specific file or group of files is 
selected, holding down the shift key presents CijvVN Up 
SKI.KCTION, which will reposition only the selected files. 



The Help Menu and Help Balloons 



One of the most interesting additions to System 7 is the Help Menu and 
Help Balloons. These give all M:icintosh software applications, includ- 
ing the Finder, the ability to jirovide on-screen context-sensitive help. 

Help Balloons are turned on by selecting the Snow Bai.i.oons command, 
then positioning the arrow cursor over any menu command, window 
element, dialog box option or icon. A Hf.i.p B.au.oo.\ will appear with a 
brief description of that command, element or icon function. 
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Then the Snow B,\i.i.oons command changes to Hidk Bai.i.oons which 
turns off tlie Help Balloons display. 



Using Help Balloons 

Help Balloons make it easier to learn new applications and refresh 
your memory when accessing infrequently used commands or dialog 
box options. Their only limitation is that they can appear only in 
applications that have been written or upgraded specifically for 
System 7 — so it will take some time to extend their availability. 

The System 7 Finder and control panels supply extensive Help Bal- 
loons, some of which are shown in Figure 2.30. 



Makes Microsoft 
Word active. Checked 
because Microsoft 
Vord is active. 



This is an application-a program 
vith vhich you can perform a 
task or create a document. 
Applications include word 
processors, graphics programs, 
database programs, games, and 
spreadsheets. 



ResEdit 2.1 



^ DeskPaint 
0 Finder 



M Microsoft UJord 



!□! 



Hide Microsoft lilord 
Hide Others 
Mmw Hii 



Uo 



9 items 1 
Name 



This is a folder-a place to store 
related files. Folders can contain 
files and other folders. 

Change the icon's name by clicking 
on the name and typing. 



Iflbl l bAfnpig 

.X f 



O Amerigi 
D Email 
D EMref2-5.sit 
D Home 
<9t HyperCard 
D Off Site Data Archive 
□ Payroll 1988 FINAL 
D Power Tools 



mu 



M 



a 



Figure 2.30: A sampling of the Finder's Help Balloons. 
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Additional Help 



Optionally, some applications may add additional commands to the 
Help Menu, usually to provide access to more in-depth on-line Help 
systems. The I'inder provides an example of this additional help with 
the FiiNdkr SiioincL'Ts command and dialog box. This dialog box is 
shown in Figure 2.31. In each application you use, check the Help 
Menu for additional commands and on-line Help systems. 



Finder Shortcuts 



lt>s> Macintosh Finder Shortcuts 

Use Ihe following keyboard shortcuts as you work with 
the icons and windows on your desktop. Look in the Finder's 
menus for additional keyboard shortcuts, flote: If the text 
in this window doesn't display properly , install the Times font. 



vith icons 




1 of 5 



To open an icon 


Double-click the icon 
(or press 96 - Do vn Anov) 


To copy an icon into another 
foUer (instead of moving it) 


Option ^ drag the icon 


To clean up selected icons 


Shift4ci^Up^^ 


To clean up and sort icons 


Option 4 Cleanup 


( Neut ] 



Figure 2.3 F' 11)e Finder Shortcuts dialog bo.x. 



Trash Can and Empty Trash 



The big news in System 7 trash is that the garbage collector no longer 
comes without being invited — the Trash Can is emptied only when 
the Emp'I'y Tkasii command is chosen from the Special Menu. In previ- 
ous versions of the System Software, the trash was automatically 
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emptied when any application was launched, or when the Macintosh 
Rkstart or Shut Dovt'N commands were selected. Now items remain in 
the Trash Can until E.mi>tv Trash is selected, even if the Mac is shut 
down. 



0 5 items 


ResEdit 


^ m □ 

Preferences P^oeM^er 4 .0 ‘ . 

^ nS== AST ^470 .PDX 

r s. 

_ 1 — rr-{. Insurance History 

Persuasion Dictionaries 




01 10 


Q 



Figure 232: The Trash Can window displays files currently in 
the trash. 



When the E.mptv Trash command is accessed, a dialog box appears 
asking you to confirm that you want to delete the current Trash Can 
files. This dialog box appears regardless of what files the Trash Can 
contains, and informs you how much disk space will be freed by 
emptying the trash. 




The Trash contains 6 items, which use 
165K of disk space. Rre you sure you 
want to permanently remoue these 
items? 



Cancel 



II II 



Figure 2.33: The Empty Trash? dialog bo.x. 
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Trash Can Tips 



While the basic use of Trash Can is straightforward, there are several 
less-obvious aspects you’ll want to know about: 

■ Avoid trash warnings. If you hold dov\Ti the option key while 
choosing E.mptv Tr,vsii, the confirmation dialog box will not 
appear and the Trash Can will be emptied immediately. 

■ Disable trash warnings. You can also disable the warning 
dialog by selecting the Trash Can, choosing the Get Info 
command and deselecting the “Warn before emptying” 
option. Of course, this will make it easier to delete applica- 
tion and system sofhvare files accidentally, so this option 
should be deselected with caution. 




Figure 2.34; The Trash Can Get Info dialog box. 

u Retrieving Trashed Items. Anytime before the Empty Trash 
command is chosen, items inside the Trash Can may be 
recovered and saved from deletion. This is done by double- 
clicking on the Trash Can icon and dragging the file icons 
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you want to recover out of the trash window and back onto 
the desktop, or onto any volume or folder icon. 

■ Freeing disk space. Only when the trash has been emptied 
and this command is chosen is disk space released. In previ- 
ous systems, dragging items to the Trash Can alone was 
sufficient to cause disk space to be freed — although not 
always immediately. 

■ Repositioning the Trash Can. In System 7, you can reposi- 
tion the Trash Can on your desktop and it will stay there even 
if you reboot. It’s no longer automatically returned to the 
lower right desktop corner each time you reboot. This is 
helpful if you use a large monitor or multiple monitors. 



The Get Info Dialog Box 

As in previous Finder versions, selecting any file, folder or drive icon 
and choosing the Get Into command from the File Menu brings up an 
Info dialog box (usually called a Get Info dialog box) that displays 
basic information and related options. The Finder 7 basic Get Info 
dialog box, tis shown in Figure 2.35, is only slightly different from 
those in previous Finder versions. 
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in^ FileMaker Tips U.l Info i 

FileMaker Tips V.l 

Kind : Microsoft Word document 
Size; 63K on disk (64^512 bytes used) 

Where : Data Drive : Magazine Writing : 
MacUser { : FileMaker Tips 
(MacUser) : 

Created: Tue,Dec4, 1990, 12:57 AM 
Modified: Wed, Dec 12, 1990, 10:24 PM 
Version: not available 

Comments : 

A collection of tips for FileMaker Pro. | 



I I Locked Q Stationery pad 

Figure 2 . 35 : The Get Info dialog box for files. 

There are now five different versions of the Get Info dialog box — one 
each for files, folders, applications, volumes and alias icons. Options 
may differ among versions, but the basic information each provides is 
the same: 

■ File name. The exact file name that appears on the desktop, 
which cannot be changed from within this dialog box. 

■ Icon. This appears to the left of the file name, providing a 
visual reference for tlie file. 

Interestingly, you can customize the icon of any data file, 
application, or volume by pasting a new icon on top of the 
existing icon here in the Get Info dialog box. To change an 
icon, copy any MacPaint or PICT graphic onto the Clipboard, 
select the icon in the Get Info dialog box (a box will 
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appear around the icon indicating its selection) and choose 
the Pastk command from the Edit Menu. Close the Get Info 
dialog box and the new icon will appear in the Finder window 
or on the desktop. 

■ Kind. Provides a brief description of the selected file. For data 
files, this usually includes the name of the application that 
created the file. 

■ Size. The amount of disk space that the file consumes. 

■ Where. The location of the selected file, including all folders 
enclosing it and the volume it’s on. 

■ Created. The date and time when the file was created. This 
date is reset when a file is copied from one volume to another 
or if a new copy is created by holding down the option key 
while moving a file into a new folder. 

■ Modified. The date and time the contents of the file last 
changed. 

■ Version. Lists the software application’s version number. No 
information on data files, folders or volumes is provided. 

■ Comments. Although it isn’t obvious here, System 7 vastly 
improves its support for adding comments to this Get Info 
dialog box field. This is possible because comments can be 
displayed in Finder windows and you can use the new Find 
command to locate files by the comment text. A complete 
discussion of comments is provided in Chapter 3, Managing 
Your Hard Drive. 
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Several other options appear in some Get Info dialog boxes; 

■ Locked. Makes it impossible to change or delete the selected 
file. The Locked option appears for data files, applications and 
aliases. Locking ensures that unwanted changes are not 
accidentally made to data files that should not be altered. 
Locked data files can be opened, in most applications; but 
changes cannot be saved unless you use the S-wt- As command 
to create a new file. 

Locked files are also spared accidental deletion, since they 
must be unlocked before they can be emptied from the Trash 
Can. If you tr\' to delete a locked file, the dialog box shown in 
Figure 2.36 appears. 




Some items in the Trash cannot be deleted 
because they are locked. Do you uiant to 
delete the other items? 



Stop 



[ Continue 



Figure 2.36: 11)6 warning that appears when locked items are in 
the Trash Can. 



m Memory': These oi)tions appear only for application files and 
include Suggested Memoiy' Size and Current Memory Size. 
Suggested Memoiy Size specifies the application developer’s 
recommendations for the amount of memory to be allocated 
to the program when it’s opened. The Current Memory Size 
option specifies how much memory will actually be allocated 
to the program when it’s opened. (A discussion of tliese 
o|)tions is presented in Chapter 11, Memory Management) 
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■ SliUioiiery Pad. Available for data files only, this turns the 
selected document into a template. (A template is a master 
document on which new documents are biised.) With this 
option, each time the selected document is opened, a copy of 
the file is created, and any changes or customizations are 
made to this copy, leaving the original Stationery Pad docu- 
ment available as a imister at all times. (A complete discus- 
sion of Stationer)' Pads is provided in Chapter 5, System 7 
and Your Software) 



Get Info for tlie Tnish Can 

The Trash Can’s Get Info dialog box, shown in Figure 2.37, contains 
two important pieces of information and one useful option. The dialog 
box lists the number of files and the amount of disk space they con- 
sume, which lets you know how much space will be freed by the Ewm 
Trash command. It also lists the date when the most recent item was 
placed in the TrjLsh Can. 







Vhere : On the desktop 



Contents : 100 files and 5 folders are in the 
Trash for a total of 3 MB. 

2 applications are in the Trash. 



Modified: Sun, Mar 24, 1991,9:06 PM 

^ Varn before emptying 



Figure 2.37: The Trash Can's Get tnfo dialog box. 
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The “Warn before emptying” option, which is a default, causes tlie 
dialog box to display when the E.Mm' Trash command is selected 
(shown in Figure 2.38). If you don’t want the dialog box to display 
each time the E.mpit Tr.\sh command is chosen, deselect the “Warn 
before emptying” option. However, without this warning dialog box, 
you increase the risk of pennanenlly deleting files you may want later. 




The Trash contains 1 05 items, which use 3 
MB of disk space. Rre you sure you want 
to permanently remoue these items? 

( Cancel ] 



Figure 2.3^: The Empty Trash confirmation dialog. 



Get Info for Alias Icons 



The Get Info dialog box for ali;is icons is different in several ways from 
the one used by standard files. First, the Version information normally 
displayed beneath the dates is replaced with the path and file name of 
the original file. 
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IDM PageMaker 4.01 alias Info 

PctgeMaker 4.01 
Kind: alias 

Size : 1 K on disk (581 bytes used) 

Vhere: Paper Drive: System 7.0 Book f : 
Pages Final f : 

Created: Sat, Mar 23, 1991,8:33 PM 
Modified : Sat, Mar 23, 1 991 , 8 :33 PM 
Original: Coal Train : BasicSoft : Aldus 

PageMaker 4.0 : PageMaker 4.01 

Comments : 



□ Locked [ Find Original ] 



Figure 2.39: The Gel Info dialog box for an alias icon. 

Also, the Get Info dialog box includes the Find Origin/\i, button that 
locates the disk or folder containing the original file (from which the 
alias was made). It can open the disk or folder window and select the 
original file icon. If the disk or volume containing the original file is 
not available, a dialog asks you to insert the disk containing the origi- 
nal file, or in the cjise of a network volume, the volume will be 
mounted. 




Comments and Locked are available for aliases, behaving exactly as 
they do for any other files. The “Stationer}' Pad” option, however, is 
not available for aliiis icons. 
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Moving On. . . 



The Finder is the most visible part of the Macintosh System Software; 
as we’ve seen in this chapter it gives you powerful and intuitive tools to 
manage the disks and files you’re using with your Macintosh: 

■ The new Finder menus. 

■ The many ways you can see and manipulate data in Finder 
windows. 

■ The Help Menu iuid Help Balloons. 

■ The Trash Can and KMm' Trash command. 

■ The Get Info dialog box, in its many forms. 

From general disk and file management tools, we move into Chap- 
ter 3, Manaping Your Hard Drive, where four new System 7 features 
will be documented in detail. Aliiising, the Find command, labels and 
comments — all used at the Finder — are vital to control and 
productivity on your Macintosh. 



Chapter 3: Managing Your Hard Drive 



As we’ve seen already' Finder 7 provides a comprehensive set of com- 
mands and features tliat help you manage disks and files. The new 
Finder does not, however, require you to organize your electronic files 
in any particular way; it’s still up to you to decide the best way to 
arrange your files. 

File management is an interesting challenge; you must balance your 
available storage space with the quantity and size of files you need to 
keep available, and you must design a logical arrangement that will 
allow you to quickly locate the files you need. 

Fortunately, System 7 provides several file-management tools, includ- 
ing the Make Ai.ias command, the Find command and the Label Menu. 
These commands will affect the way you store files on your hard disk, 
and on floppy disks, removable cartridges, network file servers or any 
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Other storage devices. In this chapter, you’ll take a look at these new 
features and how they can help you organize your hard drive. 



Aliasing 



Wouldn’t it l)e nice to be in several phices at one time? Imagine, for 
example, that while you were hard at work earning your paycheck, you 
could also be lying on a beach enjoying tlie sun. And if being in two 
places at once sounds appealing, how would you like to be in any 
number of places at one time. For example, you could be at work 
earning a living, at the beach getting a tan, at the library' reading a 
book and on a plane bound for an exotic destination, all at the same 
time. 

System 7 extends this convenience to your electronic files through a 
feature called aliasing. Aliasing is perhaps tlie most significant im- 
provement System 7 offers tlie average Macintosh user, because it 
removes the single largest constraint — space limitation — from the 
task of organizing files and tliereby makes it easier to take full advan- 
tage of your software applications and data files. 



Btisic Aliasing Concepts 

(or “How I came home from work witli a Uin”) 

In simple terms, an alias is a copy of a file, folder or volume, but a 
very' special kind of copy — different from copies created with the 
DLPI.1CATK command or other traditional metliods. An alias is not a copy 
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of the file, folder or volume, but rather it’s a copy of tlie file, folder or 
volume icon. 

To understand this distinction, think of a file icon as a door; the file 
that the icon represents is the room behind the door. As you would 
expect, each room normally has just one door (each file has one icon), 
and opening that door (the icon) is the only way to enter the room. 



Applications 



5 items 



28 .2 MB in disk 1 3 .5 MB available 






• • ■ ■ Pro 4t}ias 



P^gePi^er 4 .0 alias 



HyperCard alias 



Microsoft Vord alias 



Aldus Pa^ 


TO/^aker 4.0 


7 items 28.1 


^ in disk 1 3.6 MB available 



Table Editor 1 .0 



Aldus Installer History 



PageMaker 4.0 

e 

PM4 Help 
"b, 



Aldus Installer Diagnc 



Microsoft Excel alias 





Public relations data 


4 items 


28.2 MB in disk 13.5 MB available 



4 .0 a}ias Statistics 



M 



10/17 report 



release form 



Figure 3- 1: Each alias points to the original file that was used to 
create it. 
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Creating an alias is like adding an additional door to a room; it pre- 
sents another entrance, usually in a location different from the exist- 
ing entrance. Just as you wouldn’t have two doors to the same room 
right next to each other, you won't usually have two icons for the same 
file (the original and an alias) in the same location. This is the first 
important feature of an alias: it can be moved to any folder on any 
volume without affecting the relationship between the alias and its 
original file. In fact, the link between an alias and its original file is 
maintained even if both files are moved. 

/\nother key feature of an alias is that it requires only IK or 2K of disk 
space, regardless of the size of the original file. That’s because the alias 
is a copy of die icon, not a copy of the file itself. The alias’s small size 
is an important attribute, since it consumes very little storage space. 

Details about these and other aspects of aliases are provided later in 
this chapter, but before getting too far into the technical aspects, lets 
take a quick look at a few practical ways to use aliases: 

■ yVliases make applications easier to launch. Since double- 
clicking on an application’s alias launches that application, 
aliases make applications easily accessible. 

For example, you can keep one alias of your word processor 
on the desktop, another in a folder full of word processing 
data files and yet another alias in the Apple Menu folder. You 
could then launch this application using the icon that’s most 
convenient at the moment. 
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Figure 3-2: Aliasing an application makes it more 
convenient to launch. 



■ To organize data files more logically. Alias copies of data 
files allow you to keep them in as many folders as they logi- 
cally belong in. 

A spreadsheet file with infomiation used on your income 
taxes, for example, might normally be kept in a folder along 
witli all your spreadsheets created during that year. \bu could 
also keep an alias copy of that same spreadsheet in a per- 
sonal-finances folder, in another tax-file folder and in a 
general-accounting folder. 

Storing alias copies in multiple locations has several benefits. 
First, it lets you quickly locate the file you’re looking for, 
because lliere are several places to find it. It’s also easier to 
find files because they can be stored along with other files 
they’re logically connected with. Finally, archival storage lets 
you move tlie originals off the hard drive, saving disk space 
while still allowing access to the file via aliases. 
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Figure J.j: Aiming data files allows them to be stored in multiFle 
logical locations. 



■ To simplify access to files stored on removable media. 
Keeping aliases from floppy disks, removable hard drives, CD- 
ROMs and otlier removable storage media on your local hard 
drive lets you locate those files quickly and easily. 

When an alias of a file stored on removable media is opened, 
the Macintosh prompts you to insert the disk (or cartridge) 
that contains the original file. 
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■ To simplify access to files stored on netw'ork servers. 
Placing aliases of files from nehvork file servers on your local 
hard drive is another way to quickly and easily locate the files 
no matter where they’re stored. 

When an alias of a file stored on the network ser\^er is opened, 
the Macintosh automatically connects to tlie server, prompting 
you for necessary passwords. 



Creating and Using Aliases 

To create an alias, select tlie file, folder or volume icon and choose the 
Mark Ai,ias command from the File Menu. An alias icon will then 
appear, with the same name and icon as the original, followed by the 
word “alias,” as shown in Figure 3.4. 




/DTP Forum /DTP Forum 

Figure 3- 4: An original file and an alias of that file. 



For the most part, alias icons look and act just like otlier files, folders 
or volumes. You can change tlie file name of an alias at any time; 
changing the file name doesn’t break the link between the alias and its 
original file. Changing a file name is like changing the sign on a door; 
it doesn’t change the contents of the room behind the door. 
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/DTP Forum ftivig^tor Jijne Sesskm 

Figure 3-5: An original file and an alias of the file 
! hat’s been renamed. 



^'oiTve probably noticed that alias file names appear in italic. This is 
always true, even when they’re listed in dialog boxes, evce/;/ when 
aliases are listed under the Apple Menu. The italic helps you distin- 
guish Aliiis files from original files. 



Nau Sessions 




G=) Data Driue 



[ ] 
[ Desktop ] 



|l_0fien_^ 
I Cancel | 



Figure 3-6: Alias file names apFear in italics in dialog boxes. 



As mentioned earlier, alias icons can be moved to any available folder 
or volume without losing the link they maintain to the original file. 
This is the magic of alijises and the key to their utility. No matter how 
files are moved, the links are maintained. 
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Original files can also be moved, as long as they remain on the same 
volume: and they can be renamed without breaking the link with their 
aliases. When the alias icon is opened, the Macintosh finds and opens 
the original file. 

To illustrate how this automatic linkage is maintained, assume you 
have a file called “1991 Commission Schedule,” which is stored in a 
folder named “Corporate Spreadsheets.” You created an alibis of this 
file, copied the alias into a folder called “1991 Personal Accounting” 
and renamed the alias “1991 Commissions” (see Figure 3.7). 



Corporate Spreadsheets 


Name 


Size Kind 


D 1991 Commission Sched... 


51K Ex 









1991 Personal Recounting 


Name Size Kind 


D i 99? Cemmisshns 1 K alia 









Figure 3- 7.' Files and aliases as originally named and (milioned. 



Later, you decide that this file will contain only data for the first six 
months of 1991, so you rename the original file “1991 Ptl Comm. 
Sched,” and put it in a new folder inside the “Coiporate Spreadsheets” 
folder named “Jan-June Stuff’ (see Figure 3.8). 

Even though both the original file and the alias have been moved and 
renamed since they were created, double-clicking on the “1991 Com- 
missions” file (the alias) will open the “1991 Ptl Comm. Sched” file. 
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Corporate Spreadsheets 


Name Size 


Q Jan-June Stuff 

D 1991 Pti Comm Sched 511 

t> C2 July-Dee Stuff 









1991 Personal Recounting 


Name Size Kind 


D f 99} Commissions IK alia 









Figure 3-8: Files and aliases after being moved and renamed. 



Advanced Aliasing Concepts 

Once you understand the basic concepts of aliases and begin using 
them, you may have questions, such as: How many aliases can one file 
have? Is it possible to alias an alias? What happens when an alias’s 
original file is deleted? The answers to these and other questions follow. 

■ Multiple aliases. There’s no limit to the number of aliases 
you can create from a single file, folder or volume. 

When creating multiple aliases, alias names are designated by 
numbers, to distinguish them from existing alias names. (The 
first alias of a file named “Rejection Letter" is named 
“Rejection Letter Alias”; tlie second, “Rejection Letter Alias 1"; 
and tlie tliird, “Rejection letter Alias 2,” and so on until tlie 
earlier aliases are renamed or moved to different locations. 
(These alias numbers have no significance beyond serving to 
avoid file-name duplication.) 

■ Aliasing aliases. You can create an alias of an alias, but this 
causes a chain of pointing references: the second alias points 
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to the first, which points to the original. In most cases, it’s 
better to create an alias directly from the original file. 

If you do create a chain and any one of the aliases in the 
chain is deleted, all subsequent aliases will no longer be 
linked to the original file. To illustrate this problem, assume 
an alias named "New Specs Alias” was created from an origi- 
nal file named “New Specs,” then “New Specs Alias 2” was 
created from “New Specs Alias” (see Figure 3 - 9 )- 














zh:-= 



New Specs Nev Specs aties a}ias 

Figure 3-9: Creating an alias of an alias causes a clxjin ivhich can 
be broken if one alias is deleted. 

At that point, each of these files can be repositioned and 
renamed and the alias links will be automatically main- 
tained. However, if the “New Specs Alias” file is deleted, 

“New Specs Alias 2” will no longer be linked to “New Specs.” 
There’s no way to re-establish the link should a break occur. 
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■ Deleting aliases. Deleting an aliits has no effect on the 
original file, folder or volume. It simply means tliat in order 
to access the item tliat the alias represented, you’ll have to 
access the original item or another alias. 

You can delete aliases in any of the ways you delete normal 
files: drag the alias to the Trash Can, then choose tlie Emi>iv 
Tr,vsii command; select the alias and choose the Cut com- 
mand; select the alias and choose the Clear command; select 
the alias and press the backspace or delete key; or delete the 
alias using some other file deletion utility. 

■ Moving original files. The link between an alias and its 
original file is maintained regardless of how the original is 
moved on one volume; but links are not maintained when 
you copy tlie original file to a new volume then delete the 
original file. In other words, there’s no way to transfer the 
alias link from an original file to a copy of that original file. 

If you’re going to move a file from which aliases have been 
created from one volume to anotlier, and you must delete tlie 
original file, all existing aliases will be unlinked and therefore 
useless. You could create new aliases from the original file in 
its new location and replace the existing aliases with the new 
ones, but you’d have to perform this process manually. 

■ Deleting original files. Deleting a file from which aliases 
have been made has no immediate effect; no warning is 
posted when the file is deleted. But when an attempt is made 
to open an alias of a file that’s been deleted, a dialog box 
appears informing you that the original file cannot be found. 
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There’s no way to salvage a deleted file to relink with this 
alias, so in most cases you’ll want to delete the orphaned 
alias. 

The exception to this rule is when the original file is still in 
the 'Prash Can, In this case, if you try to open an alias, a 
dialog box will infonn you that the file cannot be opened 
because it’s in the Trash Can. If you drag the original file out 
of the trash, it’s again available to the alias. 

■ Finding original files. Although an alias is in many ways a 
perfect proxy for a file, there are times when you’ll need to 
locate the alias’s original file — for example, if you want to 
delete the original file or copy the original file onto a floppy 
disk or other portable medium. 

To locate the original file for any alias icon, simply select the 
alias icon and choose the Gkt Ini-o command (Command-1) 
from the Finder’s File Menu. This brings up a special Get Info 
dialog box (shown in Figure 3.10) that displays basic infor- 
mation about the alias icon, the path information for the 
original file, and the Find Original button. 

When the Find Original button is clicked, the original file, 
folder or volume is selected and displayed on the Finder 
desktop. If the original file is located on a removable volume 
that’s not currently available, a dialog box appears prompting 
you to insert the disk or cartridge containing that file. If the 
original file is located on a network file server, the Macintosh 
attempts to log onto the serv'er to locate the file, prompting for 
any required passwords. 
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iDi Nauigator June Session Inf 

Navigator June Session 
Kind: alias 

Size : IK on disk (547 bytes used) 

Where : Data Drive : Nav Sessions f : 

Created : Sat, Mar 23, 1991 , 1 :42 PM 
Modified : Sat, Mar 23, 1991 , 1 :42 PM 
Original : Data Drive : Nav Sessions f : /DTP 
Forum 

Comments : 

An alias of the Navigator file containg archives 
of the Desktop Publishing Forum for June 1991 J 



□ Locked ( Find Original ] 

Figure 3- 10: 'Ihe Get Info dialog box for an alias. 

If the current alias is an alias of an alias, clicking the Find 
O iiioiNAi, button will find the original file, not tlie alias used to 
create the current alias. If the alias file has been accessed via 
File Sharing, the Find Original button will usually be unable 
to locate die original file, although its location is accurately 
documented in the original text of the Get Info dialog box. 

■ Replacing alias icons. As introduced in Chapter 2, Finder?, 
new icons can be pasted into the Get Info dialog box for any 
file. This is also true of alias icons. Replacing the icon of any 
alias has no effect on the icon of the original file. 
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Aliasing Folders or Volumes 

So far, most of this section has focused on aliasing in relation to 
application and data files. But almost without exception, aliasing 
works the same way for folders and volumes, l-older aliases are created, 
renamed, repositioned, deleted and linked to their originals in exactly 
the same way as the file aliases previously described: 

■ Aliasing a folder creates a new folder icon with the same 
name as the original, plus tlie word alias. 

■ The name of an alias folder appears in italics, on the desktop 
or in dialog box listings. 

■ Folder aliases can be renamed at any time. Of course, an alias 
cannot have the same name as an original or another alias 
while in the same location. 

■ Folder alijtses can be moved inside any other folder or folder 
alias or to any volume. 

■ When an alias folder is opened, the window of the original 
folder is opened. .Aliasing a folder does not alias the folder’s 
content. For this reason, the original folder must be available 
anytime the folder alias is opened. If the original folder is on 
a volume that’s not currently mounted, you’ll be prompted to 
insert the volume or the Macintosh will attempt to mount tlie 
volume if it’s on the netw'ork. 

■ Deleting a folder alias does not delete the original folder or 
any of its contents. 
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Ikit there are some unique aspects of folder aliases. 

■ When a folder alias is displayed hierarchically in a Finder 
window, it cannot Iw opened hierarchically (no triangle 
apjiears to its left) because the folder alias has no contents, 
strictly speaking. You can open the folder alias by clicking on 
it to open a new Finder window. 

■ Folder aliases appear in standard file dialog boxes, and the 
contents of the original folder can be revealed from within 
these dialog boxes. 

■ Anything put into a folder alias is actually placed into the 
original folder, including files, folders and other aliases. The 
folder alias luts no real contents; it’s just another “door” to 
the original folder. 



26 items 47.1 MB in disk 1 5.8 MB available 


App}ic^tjons f 1 Net\t'ork Volumes | 

— 1 File Shermg SW f ^ 7^777 Telecom f 

\ 1 

Utilities f 1 ^. | Control Panels ^ - 

nn 

Apple Mena items Extensions 

Starts items 


0 

ijij: 




a 



Figure 3- 1 i: Alias folders are commonly used in the Apple Menu. 
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Volume aliases are similar to file aliases, but have some of tlie same 
characteristics as folder aliases. 

■ Opening a volume alias mounts the original volume if it’s not 
already available. If tlie original volume is not currently 
mounted, you’ll be prompted to insert the volume, or the 
Macintosh will attempt to mount the volume if it’s on the 
network. 

■ Opening a volume alias displays tlie Finder window of the 
actual volume and the contents of this window. 

■ Aliasing a volume does not alias the volume contents, just the 
icon of the volume itself. 



in = Netupork Uolumes 

5 items 47.1 MB in disk 15.8 MB available 


Acccu/nting Dep^t7r>ent 

a s, 

Reports Cabinet mT)met 

. ^ _ . C}p Art Vok/me 

Non-Bijsviess 6u}}etif) Boerd 


o 


c-i I'ti 


Q 



Figure 3- 12: Alias volumes, stored in a folder. 
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Using Aliases 



Aliases can be used in many ways in many different situations. Follow- 
ing are some of the more interesting possibilities: 

■ Alias applications. The easiest way to launch an application 
is to double-click on its icon. But many of today's applications 
are stored in folders containing a morass of ancillary files — 
dictionaries, color palettes, Help files, printer descriptions, etc. 
Amid all this clutter, it’s hard to locate the application icon in 
order to launch it. Aliasing allows easier access. 




Figure 3- 13: Microsoft Word along with its ancillaiy ftles (left), 
and an alias of Word in a foldei' with other application aliases 
(right). 



The most straightforward way to simplify application launch- 
ing is to alias each of your applications and place these 
aliases in the Apple .Menu folder of your System folder. You 
can then launch the applications by simply choosing tlieir 
names from the Apple Menu. 
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Rbout This Macintosh... 



^ Suitcase II 36K 

^ ! Microsoft Word 
^ ! PageMaker 4.01 (3 
^ RIarm Clock 
§ Calculator 
^ CD Remote 
IS Chooser 
^ DeskPaint 
^ DiskTop 
^ Image Grabber 
13] Keg Caps 
^ LaserStatus 
[g] Scrapbook 
r~l ' Rpplications f 
r~l ' File Sharing SW f 
r~l ' Network Uolumes 
l°~l ' Telecom j 
CD' utilities f 
r«n -i- Rpple Menu Items 
Ii5l * Control Panels 
1^ Entensions 
* Startup Items 



Figure 3- 14: An Apple Menu 
customized with folders 
and applications. 



Or instead, you miglit group your application aliases into 
folders, then alias these folders and place them in the Apple 
Menu. Doing it this way takes two steps instead of one, but 
this method leaves room in your Apple Menu for other folder, 
volume and file aliases. Of course, you could leave a few 
applications that you use extensively directly in the Apple 
.Menu. 

Figure 3. 14 shows an Apple Menu configured with applica- 
tion-group folders. Note that an accent grave (') has been 
added to the start of each folder name. This not only makes 
it easy to identify folders from other elements in the Apple 
Menu, but more importantly it groups them all togetlier near 
the top of the Apple Menu listing. (See Chapter 4, Tlje System 
Folder, for more tips on working with the Apple Menu.) 

You can also put application aliases, along witli groups of 
documents created with the application, on your Finder 
desktop. But since double-clicking on any document will 
launch the application anyway, this is not really very useful. 

■ Multiple data-file aliases. To avoid having to remember all 
the places where a frequently used file is stored every time you 
want to use it, you can use aliases to store each data file in as 
many places tis it logically fits — anywhere you might look 
for the file when you need it later. 



Suppose, for example, that you write a letter to your boss 
about a new idea for sorting your company’s big client, 
Clampdown Inc. Depending on your personal scheme, you 
might store this letter, along with other general business 
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correspondence, in a folder pertaining to Clampdown Inc., or 
you might even have a file where you keep everything that 
has to do with your boss. Using aliases, you can store the file 
in all these locations and in a folder of all work you’ve done 
in the current week. 




Stuff for the Boss 
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Figure 3. 15: Aliasing a file into multiple locations. 



■ Aliases of data files from remote or removable volumes. 
You can store hundreds of megabyles worth of files on your 
hard drive, regardless of how big it is, by using aliases. Keep- 
ing aliases of all the files you normally store on removable 
disks or drives and all the files from network file ser\'ers tliat 
you occasionally need to utilize lets you locate and open the 
files by simply searching your hard drive (at the Finder, in 
dialog boxes or using a search utility) witliout the cost of 
hard-drive space. 
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This is perfect for storing libraries of clip-art files, down- 
loadable fonts, coiporate templates or other infrequently used 
file groups. Storing these aliased files on your hard drive lets 
you browse through them whenever necessary’. The hard drive 
will automatically mount the required volumes or prompt you 
for them when they’re needed. 




Figure 3- 16: A folder full of aimed ulility files stored on a 
removable volume. 



■ Trash Can alias. You can alias the Finder’s Trash Can and 
store copies of the trash in any folder. Dragging folder files to 
the Tr:ish Can alias is the same as dragging tliem to the 
actual Trash Can. Files trashed in this way will not be re- 
moved until the Emfiy Trash command is used, and can be 
retrieved by simply opening the Trash Can or a Trash Can 
alias and dragging the file back onto a volume or folder. 
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■ Removable cartridge maps. Create a folder for each remov- 
able cartridge, drive or floppy disk. Alias the entire contents of 
these volumes and store the aliases in the volume’s folder. 
Then you can “brow'se” these volumes without mounting 
them. You may also want to keep other aliases of files from 
these volumes in other locations on your drive. 

■ Network file-sei'ver volume maps. Create a folder called 
“Network” and place an aliiis of each remote volume inside 
that folder. You can then log onto any remote volume by 
simply double-clicking on the volume alias. This eliminates 
the need to access the Chooser, locate the file serv'er, then 
locale the volume ever\' time you want to use the volume. Of 
course, you’ll be prompted for any required passwords. 

■ I lard-drive alias. If you work on a large AppleTalk network, 
pul an alias icon of your hard drive on a floppy disk and cany' 
it with you. If you need to access your hard drive from an- 
other location, all you have to do is insert the floppy disk 
containing your hard drive alias into any Macintosh on the 
network, double-click on the alias icon and your hard drive 
will be mounted via AppleTalk. 

Aliasing Summan' 



You can alias any file, folder, volume icon or the Trash Can. 

To create an alias, select the desired icon and choose the Make 
Al,l.^s command. 
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■ An alias Initially takes the same name as its original file with 
the word alias appended. 

■ Alias names always appear in italics, except in the Apple 
Menu. 

■ Aliases can be renamed at any time. The standard Macintosh 
32-character name limit applies. 

■ Aliases can be moved to any location on the current volume 
or any other volume. 

■ An alias is initially given the same icon as its original. The 
icon can be changed in the Get Info dialog box. 

■ Alias icons require only IK or 2K of storage space. 

■ The link between an alias and its original file is maintained 
even when the files are renamed or repositioned. 

■ Deleting an alias icon has no effect on its original file, folder 
or volume. 

■ Copying an alias to a new location on the current drive (hold 
down option key while dragging) is the same as creating a 
new alias of tlie original file — it does not create an alias of 
an alias. 

■ Use the Girr Info command to locate an alias’s original file. 

■ Opening a folder alias opens the window of the original folder. 

■ Opening a volume alias opens the window of the original 
volume. 
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The Find Command 

Regardless of how well organized your electronic filing system is, it’s 
impossible to always remember where specific files are located. 

To solve this problem in the past, Apple provided the Find File desk 
accessor)' to let you search for files, by file name, on any currently 
mounted volume. Find File locates the files and lists them in a section 
of its window. Once a file is found, selecting the file name reveals the 
path of the located file, along with other basic file information, as 
shown in Figure 3.17. Using this information, you can then quit the 
Find File DA and locate the file yourself, or Find File can move tlie file 
to the Finder desktop where it’s easy to access. 
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Figure 3-17: We Find File desk accessory. 
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Beyond Find File, other file-finding utilities have also been available. 
Most of them let you search for files not only by file name but also by 
creation date, file hpe, creator, date modified, file size and other file 
attributes and combinations of attributes. Like Find File, most of these 
utilities locate matching files, display the path information, and let 
you return to the Finder and use or modif\' the file as required. The 
Find feature in DiskTop 4.0, a verj' popular desk accessor)’, also allows 
you to direct copy, move, rename and even launch located files. 

In System 7, a new Find command has been added to the Finder. This 
command and its companion. Find Again, significantly improve on the 
Find File desk accessory. Because these new commands are built into 
the Finder itself, they offer important advantages over other available 
file-finding utilities. 



Using the Find Command 

The new Find command is located in the Finder’s File Menu, while 
desk accessory-based utilities put it in the Apple Menu. Having the Find 
command in the Finder is not really a disadvantage, since the Finder is 
always available in System 7. (To access the Find command while 
using another application, you use the Applications Menu in the upper 
right corner of the menu bar to bring the Finder to the foreground. 
After using the Find command, you use the Applications Menu again to 
return to your software application.) 

When the Find command (Command-F) is selected, the Find dialog 
box appears. This dialog box, shown in Figure 3.18, can search files 
only by name, much like Find File. Additional search criteria are 
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accessed by clicking the Mori; Choices button, which brings up the Find 
Item dialog box (shown in Figure 3-19)- 







Find; 










[ More Choices ] [ Cancel ] |[ Find | 







Figure 3- iS: The Fm dialog box. 



Let’s start with tlie simple Find dialog box; later in this section, you’ll 
look at the other options available with the Find Item dialog box. In 
both sections, you’ll evaluate the Find command’s capabilities in 
finding files, but it should be noted that the Find command will also 
locate folders matching the selected search criteria. 



The Find Dialog Box 

Using the basic Find dialog box to locate files by name, you can enter 
the complete file name or only the first portion of the file name. 

■ Enter a complete file name. If you know the complete file 
name you’re looking for, enter it into the “Find” option box. 
In most cases, only the correct file will be found, but if you 
make even a slight error in spelling the file name, the correct 
file will not be found. This is not tlie most efficient way to 
execute a file search. 
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■ Enter only the first portion of a file name. Entering the 
first few characters of tlie file name is the most commonly 
used and usually the most efficient file-name search method. 
This locates all file names diat begin with the characters 
you’ve specified. The exact number of characters you should 
enter will depend on the circumstances; the goal is to enter 
enough charactere to narrow the search down but not so 
many that you risk a spelling mistake and therefore a chance 
of missing the file. 

As an example, if the file you wanted to locate was Archeolog)' 
Report, specifying only the letter ‘A’ would yield a huge num- 
ber of files to sort through. On the other hand, entering six or 
seven characters could allow files with spelling errors, such as 
“Archio” or “Archae,” to escape die search. Decide on the 
number of characters according to how common the first few 
characters are among your files tmd how well you remember 
the file name. In this example, searching for files starting 
with “Arc” would probably be the best strategy. 

After specifying the search criteria, click the Find button to start the 
search. The search starts at the startup drive and proceeds to all 
mounted volumes. If the search will take more than a few seconds, a 
Progress dialog box appears. When a file matching die search criteria 
is located, a window is opened, and the file is displayed. 

At this point, you can use or modify the file as required. If the selected 
file is not the one you wanted, or if after modifying the selected file you 
want to continue searching for the next file that matches the search 
criteria, choose the Find Again command from the File Menu or press 
Command-G. As each matching file is located, you can use or modify 
it, then repeat the process to proceed to the next matching file. 
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The Find Item Dialog Box 

Clicking the More Choices button in the Find dialog box brings up the 
Find Item dialog box (shown in Figure 3-19), which has several ad- 
vantages over the standard Find dialog box: 




Figure 3- 19: Tl)e Fm hm dialog box. 



■ More search criteria. While the basic Find dialog can search 
only for file names, the Find Item dialog can search with the 
additional criteria shown in Figure 3.19. You can also limit 
your search location to specific volumes or selections. 

■ More range control. For each search parameter, the Find 
Item dialog lists specific search constraints (see Figure 3.20). 

■ More result control. The “All At Once” option lets you look 
at a group of files matching the specified criteria all together. 
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Search by 


Constraint 


Range 


Comments 


contains/does not contain 


any text 


Date created 


is / is before / is after / is not 


any date 


Date modified 


is / is before / is after / is not 


any dale 


Label 


is / is not 


any label/ none 


Ix)ck 


is 


locked/unlocked 


Name 


contains/starts witli/ends with/doesn’t contain 


any text 


Size 


is less than / is greater than 


any # k 


Version 


is / is before / is after / is not 


any number 



Figure 3-20: The availuble search aiteria and (heir respective 
comtrainls and ranges. 

To specify your criteria, select an option from the first pop-up menu. 
Depending on the option you select, the second or third part of the 
Find specification will become either a pop-up menu, an option box or 
a date. Enter your search specification. (To change a date, click on the 
month, year or day and then use the Up and Down Arrows to reset that 
portion of the date.) Several sample criteria are shown in Figure 3 2 1. 



Find and select items luhose 
I uersion | is before ^ |4.0 



Find and select items uihose 

I date created ▼!! Is before 11/18/89 (§ 



Find and select items uihose 

I label ▼] I is ^ I MB Personal ^ 



Figure 3-21: Several different search criteria as specified in the 
Find Item dialog box. 
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You can also specify tlie search range using the Search pop-up menu, 
shown in Figure 3 22. 




Figure 3-22: We Search pop-up menu. 

The Search options are 

■ On All Disks. This will search all mounted volumes, includ- 
ing all folders and items appearing on tlie Finder desktop. 
With this option, the “All At Once” option isn’t available. 

■ On <any one currently mounted volume>. Limits the 
search to one particular volume. 

■ Inside <the current selection>/On The Desktop. Limits 
the search to the currently selected volume or folder. If no 
volume or folder is selected, the option becomes “On The 
Desktop,” which searches all mounted volumes. 

■ The Selected Items. Confines the search to those items 
currently selected. This is often used to further limit the 
results from a previous search resulting in a multiple-criteria 
search. 
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For example, suppose you need to free some space on your 
hard drive, so you search for all files larger than 250K, using 
the “All At Once” option, which will give you an open Finder 
window with all 250K or larger files selected. To locate only 
those larger than 250K that have not been changed in more 
than one month, choose the Find command again and search 
the “Selected Items” for all files modified prior to 30 days 
ago. You can now back up and delete these files. 

The “All At Once" option detemiines whether files matching your 
search criteria are presented individually or all together. A single 
window for the volume or window being searched is displayed, and 
all files matching the search criteria are selected. Files located in 
subfolders are displayed hierarchically. This option cannot be used 
when the “On All Disks” search-range option is selected. 

If the “All At Once” option is not selected, clicking die Find button 
locates the first file in the specified search range that matches the 
search criteria; the file window is opened and the file is selected. If the 
selected file is not the one you want, or if you wiuit to find the next 
matching file after modifying the selected file, choose the Find Again 
command from the File Menu (Command-G) and die search will 
continue, using the same search criteria and range. Again, you can 
continue using the Find Again command as required. 

After completing all the required options in the Find Item dialog box, 
click the Find button to execute the search. If the search is going to be 
prolonged, a progress dialog box will appear indicating the percentage 
of range already searched. 
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When a matching file is located, 

m The progress dialog box, if visible, disappears. 

■ A window opens for the folder or volume containing tlie 
matching file. 

■ If the “All At Once” option was selected, a window listing all 
files matching the specified criteria appears, as shown in 
Figure 3.23. 

■ If the “All At Once” option was not selected, the matching 
file’s icon is selected, as shown in Figure 3.24. 

Any time you’re working in the Find Item dialog box, you can click the 
Fewt-r ChoicI'S button to return to the Find dialog box, described above. 




Figure 3 - 23 : A group of files, hailed by Ibe Find command. 
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Figure 3-24: A single file, located by the Fm command. 



Find Command Tips 



■ Find does not look inside the System file. Items such as 
fonts or sounds that have been placed inside the System file 
will not be located by the Find command. 

■ Find locates aliases as well. Any alias tliat matches the 
specified search criteria can be found just like regular files. 

■ The Find Ag,un command (Command-g) can be used at 
any time. The search parameters entered in the Find or Find 
Item dialog box remain until the Mac is restarted or the 
parameters are changed. You can always repeat the most 
recent search using the Find Ag.mn command. 
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m Find also locates folders and volumes. Any folder or vol- 
ume matching the specified search criteria will be found, just 
like any other file. 

■ Search By Kind to locate all data files created by one 
specific application. To use the “By Kind" search criterion, 
specify the file kind (for example, all spreadsheet files) that 
the application assigns to its data files. (See the sample file 
kinds in Figure 3.25.) 
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Figure 3-25: Tfie Kind column displays the name of the applications 
that create the Jile. 



m Use Fi.sd to do quick backups. After you’ve used the Find 
command to locate all files on a volume modified after a 
certain date, you can drag those files to a removable volume 
for a “quick and dirty” backup. Of course, this procedure 
shouldn’t replace a good backup utility — but you can never 
have too many backups. 
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■ Use “The Selected Items” search range to perform 
multiple-criteria searches. For example, the Find command 
will locate all file names beginning with S that are less titan 
32K in size and have the word “medicated” in their com- 
ments (or any other set of multiple criteria). 'Fhe first crite- 
rion is searched for using the “On <any one volume>” 
range, then searching for each additional criterion using the 
“Selected Items” range. 



Labels 



The Label Menu is a great new System 7 tool that helps you categorize 
your files, identify certain h^tes of files, locate these files and, in some 
cases, manipulate them as a group. 



(Configuring the Label Menu 

The Label Menu is in the Finder menu bar; it’s configured using the 
Labels control panel. Figure 3-26 displays the open Labels control 
panel. The text and color of your labels are configured in this control 
panel. 

To set label text, click in each label text block, and enter the name of 
the label category you want to define. In label assignments, form must 
follow function; there’s no advantage in having label assignments that 
don’t help you use and manipulate your data more efficiently. 
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A 

Labels 







Figure 3-26: The Libels control ganel. 



There are several ways to use labels: 

■ To categorize files. Labels provide an additional level of 
categorization for files. Files are already categorized by type, 
creation and modification dates and related folders, but using 
aliases you can also classify them by topic importance and 
any other way you choose. 

■ For visual distinction. Color-coding icons helps you quickly 
distinguish one tjqie of file from anotlier on a color monitor. 
For example, all applications can be red, making them easier 
to spot in a folder full of dictionaries. Help instructions and 
other files. You can also use the Labels column in Finder 
windows, which lists label names next to file njimes. 

■ To facilitate data backup. You can find all files assigned to a 
specific label, then copy them to another disk or volume for 
backup purposes. 
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■ To indicate security requirements. Especially when using 
File Sharing, you can create labels that remind you of the 
security level of specific folders, files and volumes. 

There are many ways to use the nine available label categories: 

■ Categories for logical subdivisions of data files. If your 
work is project-based, you can specif}’ large projects and use 
one Miscellaneous catch-all label for smaller projects. You 
could also have Long-Term Projects, Short-Term Projects and 
Permanent Projects. 

■ Categories for software applications. You can differentiate 
launchable applications or label both applications and their 
ancillar}'’ files. You might want a separate label for utility 
programs, including third-party extensions, control panels, 
desk accessories and utilities that are launchable applications. 

■ Specify security levels. If special security is required in your 
work environment, label one or two folders to identify them as 
secure. You can then use enctyption utilities to safeguard 
these files, use them carefully with File Sharing or apply 
third-party security' utilities to protect them. 

Once labels are defined, you can alter label colors (available only on 
Color Macs). To do this, click on any color in the Labels control panel 
to make the Apple Color Wheel dialog box, shown in Figure 3-27, 
appear. Specify' the color you wrmt for the label. Because label colors 
are applied over existing icon colors, weaker colors with lower hue and 
saturation values (found toward the middle of the wheel) work best. 
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Figure 3-27: The Apple Color Wljeel. 



After you’ve modified tlie label names and colors, close tlie Labels 
control panel. Tlie Label Menu and any files or folders affected are 
then updated. You can reopen the Labels control panel any time you 
need to reset the text or colors. 



Comments 



In die past, adding lengthy comments to Macintosh files has been 
unsatisfactory', to say the least. The main problem was that the com- 
ments were likely to disappear every time the invisible desktop file was 
replaced or rebuilt. Most people stopped using comments when they 
discovered that they could never be sure how long they'd last. In 
addition to that, they could only be seen by opening the Get Info 
dialog box, so they were inconvenient to use. 
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System 7 attempts to breath new life into file comments, correcting 
some of their their former shortcomings and adding some interesting 
possibilities that coidd make comments an important part of working 
with your Macintosh files. 

In Finder 7, comments have been improved in hvo important ways: 

■ Visibility. You can now see comments in Finder windows. 
When the “Show Comments” option in the Views control 
panel is selected, as introduced earlier in tliis chapter, com- 
ments will display in all Finder windows. This makes them 
practical to use. 

■ Searchability. The new Find command lets you search for text 
in file comments, making it possible to locate files by com- 
ment entries. 

People will find other productive ways to use these new comment 
features. One idea is to use comments its cues; key words or phrases 
can provide information not already included in the file name, date, 
kind or other file infomiation. Client names, project titles, related 
document names and obsolete by dates are a few examples. This 
additional information would be displayed in Finder windows via the 
Find command. 

Unfortunately, Finder comments are still lost when the desktop file 
is rebuilt. (The “desktop file" is actually a pair of invisible files that 
the Finder maintains on each disk or drive you use with your Mac.) 
The desktop file is sometimes automatically rebuilt by the System 
Software when minor disk problems are detected. Or, you can force the 
desktop to be rebuilt by holding down the Command and Option keys 
during startup. 
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Figure 3-28 shows some files with comments added. Complete com- 
ments make it easy to see at a glance what these files contain when 
browsing Finder windows; it also makes the files easy to retrieve with 
the Find command. 
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Figure 3-28; A Finder window as it appears when using the 
'‘Show Comments” option. 



Moving On. . . 



The power and importance of the capabilities introduced in this 
chapter cannot be overestimated. As you become more familiar with 
System 7, you’ll use these features frequently: 

■ Aliases help you locate and launch files and access network 
data quickly and easily. 

■ The Find command will solve your “where is that file?” 
problem. 



Labels make it easier to keep important files organized. 
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■ Comments remind you of details about particular file or 
folder content. 

Next, in Chapter 4, we’ll examine the most important folder on your 
hard drive, the System folder. In System 7 the System folder is still the 
home of your System Software, but it’s organized a little differently. 
Innovations include automatic file placement, and a new way of 
working with fonts and other resources used by the System file. 
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Chapter 4: The System Folder 



There’s one folder on every' Macintosh hard drive that’s distinct from 
all others — the System folder, home of tlie Macintosh System Software 
and many other important files. The System folder is given special 
treatment by the System Sofbvare, by other software applications and 
by you as a Macintosh user. 

While you can arrange files on your hard drive (and all other vol- 
umes) to suit your personal needs, you can only change the organiza- 
tion of tlie System folder in certain ways. That’s because of the 
fundamental role software in the System folder plays in the operation 
of your Macintosh. 

In this chapter, we’ll take a brief look at the history' of the System 
folder and examine the special role it plays. Then we’ll focus on 
System 7’s new System folder organization, and offer some suggestions 
to help you effectively manage this important resource. 
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System Folder Overload 

System SotWare 1.0, released in January' 1984 with the Macintosh 
128K, included a System folder containing 22 items that consumed 
only 225K of disk space. In today’s System Software that supports an 
array of applications and utilities, System folders often contain 100 or 
more files, and the size of these folders often soars above 1 megabyte. 

These incretises are partially due to the increasing complexity' of tlie 
System Software itself, but also result from the growing number of 
non-System Software files that reside in the System folder. Beyond tlie 
obvious demands on disk space, these increases have resulted in 
chaotic System folder organization and some measure of system 
instability. 

System 7 does little to reduce the pace of System folder growth, but it 
does provide new methods of maintaining System folder organization. 
It also introduces a few biisic means of avoiding tlie instability caused 
by the old System folder organization. 



Syistem Soft\viu*e File Size 

The growth of Apple’s System Softw'are, both in terms of the number of 
files it contains and the amount of disk sjtace it consumes, has been 
steady but hardly unreasonable. In fact, considering the increased 
capabilities and additional hardware support that has been added, its 
relatively modest growth could even be applauded. 
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One System Sofhvare file, however, has been troublesome; the System 
file itself. The System file problem hits not been due to its own growth, 
but rather because of its role iis host to fonts, sounds and desk accesso- 
ries. When stuffed with these items, a single System file could grow to 
600K — and sometimes much larger. Often, the result of this overload 
was an unstable System file that would easily and frequently corrupt. It 
was both annoying and time-consuming to delete and rebuild the 
unstable file from scratch. 

Fortunately, two utilities, Suitcase II and Adobe 'l\'pe Manager (ATM), 
have come to the rescue. They have gained widespread popularity 
among Macintosh users and made large System files virtually obsolete. 
Suitcase II allows fonts and desk accessories to be used without being 
installed in the System file. ATM reduces the number of point sizes for 
fonts, thereby reducing the data needed to install a wide variety of tyq^e 
sizes. 

But while these utilities relieve the pressure of large system files, they 
don’t reduce the amount of disk space required — they simply shift 
resources (files) from inside the System file to another location. In 
other words. Suitcase 11 and A'FM keep the System file small. But 
perhaps 50 screen font, printer font and desk accessory files must find 
space elsewhere — in the System folder or on the hard disk. Which 
brings us to the next problem — the cluttered System folder. 



Sy'stem Folder Files 

In addition to the files .Ap|)le supplies with the System Software, two 
other types of files are generally placed in the System folder: system 
extensions, which add functions to the System Software, and miscella- 
neous files that enable other software applications to function properly. 
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System extensions modify’ the way the System Software works or extend 
the options provided by System Software features. They include inits, 
control panels and printer or network drivers. There are hundreds of 
examples of iniLs and drivers that modify your System Software. 
SuperClock, Pyro, Vaccine, AppleShare, DOS Mounter, NetModem, 
MailSaver, Autographix, PageSaver and SuperGlue are a few of the 
most popular. You’ve probably added files of this ty'pe to your System 
folder. 

The miscellaneous files that applications store in the Sy'stem folder 
don’t interact directly with the System Software. They’re placed in the 
System Iblder for other reasons: 

■ Safety. The System folder is the only “common ground” on a 
Mac hard drive that applications can rely on in every configu- 
ration. 

■ Simplicity. The Macintosh operating system can easily find 
the System folder, regardless of what it’s called and where it’s 
located. This allows applications quick access to files stored in 
the System folder. 

■ Security. The System folder is a safe place for applications to 
add files because most users are not likely to disturb files in 
their System folder. 

Some of the many application-related files that use your Sy'stem folder 
are Microsoft Word’s Word Temp, Apple’s CD-ROM Init, the PageMaker 
4.0 Aldus Folder, and Stuffit Deluxe’s Encr^'ptors, Translators and 
Viewers. 
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Printer font files are also in this category. Printer fonts are placed in 
the System folder so they can be found by ATM, and so they are avail- 
able when needed for automatic downloading to a PostScript printer. 
Usually, these are the most space-consuming files in the System 
folder — 30 K to 50K each. Even though utilities like Suitcase II and 
Masterjuggler make it possible to store printer and screen fonts in 
other locations, many people choose to keep them in the System 
folder anway. 
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Figure 4. 1: 'Jhe author’s large, messy System 6. Ox System folder. 



The main problem with “stuffing” the System folder is the resulting 
lack of organization, as shown in Figure 4.1. A crowded System folder 
is slow to open at the desktop, imd finding what you want in the maze 
of files is a slow and tedious process. 
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System Folder in System 7 

In System 7, Apple has completely redesigned the System Folder, pro- 
viding a new organizational system that greatly reduces the potential 
for clutter. Predefined subfolders now exist, each containing a specific 
type of file. These folders are created by the System 7 Installer when 
System 7 is installed. 

This organization of the System Folder uses folder designations and 
file arrangement based on the same logic you use in organizing your 
hard drive. Subfolders include the Apple Menu folder, Control Panels 
folder, Extensions folder. Preferences folder. Spool folder and Startup 
folder. A display of tliis new System folder organization is shown in 
Figure 4.2. 

In some ways, the new System folder is more complex than the old. 
Fortunately, as we shall see, Apple has built in an “invisible hand" to 
help make sure that System folder files are always located correctly. 




Figure 4.2: A standard System 7 System folder. 
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Because the new System folder and subfolders are so important to the 
operation of your Macintosh, it’s important to understand what type of 
files should be placed in each folder. This section describes the folders 
and provides some basic tips for organizing and using them. 



The Apple Menu Folder 

One of the best things about desk accessories was their accessibility, via 
the Apple Menu, from inside any application. In System 7, the con- 
venience of the Apple Menu has been extended beyond desk accessories 
to include applications, documents, folders and even volumes. And best 
of all, this powerful new Apple Menu is completely customizable. 

When System 7 is installed, the Alarm Clock, Calculator, Chooser, Find 
File, Key Caps, Scrapbook desk accessories and a Control Panels folder 
alias appear in the Apple Menu. If you open the Apple Menu folder 
inside the System folder, these are exactly the files you find inside, as 
shown in Figure 4.3. 

To modify the contents of the Apple Menu, add or remove files and 
aliases. The Apple Menu is updated immediately and displays the first 
50 items (alphabetically) contained in the Apple Menu folder. 
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Figure 4.3: T!)e System 7 j^ple Menu and Apple Menu folder (as 
configured by bistaller). 



The four types of files you’ll probably want to place in the Apple Menu 
folder are applications, document), folders and volumes. Each is much 
easier to access in the Apple Menu than by using traditional desktop 
double-click methods. Choosing an item from the Apple Menu is 
equivalent to double-clicking on the item’s icon: the selected DA or 
control panel is run, or the selected folder or volume is opened. 

Most of tlie files added to the Apple Menu folder should be alias icons 
rather tlian original files, to avoid moving the file, folder or volume 
icon from its original location. In the Apple Menu folder, the file name 
remains displayed in italics but the file name appears in standard 
roman font in the Apple Menu — you can’t tell by looking at tlie Apple 
Menu that the file in die Apple Menu folder is an alias. 
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Figure 4.4: The list above demonstrates, from top to bottom, left to 
right, the special characters that am he used to alphabetize files in 
the Apple Menu, and the keys you press to access them. 



Because the Apple Menu displays files alphabetically, you can reorder 
the menu items by modifying their names with numerical or alpha- 
betical prefixes. A list of the prefixes available appears in Figure 4.4. 
The results of using some of these is shown in the Apple Menu of 
Figure 4.5, in which applications, folders, desk accessories and control 
panels, documents and volumes are ordered separately. 
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Rbout This Macintosh... 

^ Suitcase II 3§K 

^ Clip Rrt File Seruer 
^ J. Miller OutBoK 
! Microsoft UJord 
3 ! PageMaker 4.01 
y > Neijjsletter Tmplate 
9 ^ UJeekly Eupense Report 
[§ Calculator 
^ CD Remote 
^ Chooser 
^ Image Grabber 
Key Caps 
^ LaserStatus 
CD ' Applications f 
CD' Netuiork Uolumes 
1^ Control Panels 
+ Startup Items 

4.5: Files are arranged in this Af)()le Menu 
using file name prefixes. 



The Control Panels Folder 

Control panels are the evolution of control devices (cdevs) that used to 
appear in the System 6.0x Control Panel Desk Accessory. In System 7, a 
control panel is a small independent application launched by double- 
clicking on its icon. The only difference between a control panel and a 
regular application is that the control panel is implemented in a single 
window and provides no menus. 
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Figure 4.6: The Control Panels folder. 



Control panels are stored in the Control Panels folder, which itself is 
stored inside the System folder — mainly because control panels often 
contain init resources that must be run during startup. If the init 
portion of the control panel isn’t loaded at startup, the control panel 
won’t function properly. 

If you want to keep a copy of any control panel in another location, 
create an alias and move the alias to your preferred location. You 
could, for example, store aliases of frequently used control panels 
in the Apple Menu folder or in a folder containing other utility 
applications. 
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Figure 4. 7: Control Panels appear in independent windows. 



The Extensions Folder 



As mentioned previously, inits, printer drivers and network drivers are 
major contributors to System folder overcrowding. In System 7, these 
files, which have invaded System folders in epidemic proportions since 
the introduction of System 6.0, now have a new home in the Exten- 
sions folder. 
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Most inits add features to the Mac’s System Software, hence the name 
“Extensions.” Drivers extend System Sofhvare capabilities in a less 
dramatic but important way 

During startup, the System Software looks in the Extension Folder and 
executes the code found there. These files can also be accessed during 
startup from the Control Panels folder, but separation of files between 
these two folders should be maintained. Inits and control panel files 
that aren’t stored in the Extensions or Control Panels folder won’t 
execute at startup and won’t operate properly until they’re correctly 
positioned and the Macintosh is restarted. 
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Figure 4.8: The Extensions folder bolds inits, printer drivers 
and network drivers. 



Because inits and control panels modify or enhance the System Soft- 
ware at startup, a new init or control panel may cause your Macintosh 
to crash if the init is incompatible with the System Software, some 
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Other init, another conti'ol panel or a certain combination of inils and 
control panels. If you have an incompatibility problem, hold down the 
shift key while restarting your Macintosh. This will disable all exten- 
sions and allow you to remove the incompatible file from the System 
folder. 

When you restart, the words “Extensions Off’ will appear under the 
“Welcome to Macintosh” message, as shown in Figure 4.9. As soon as 
these words appear, you can release the shift key, and the Macintosh 
will start up without executing any inits in the Extensions folder or the 
Control Panels folder. 




UJelcome to Macintosh. 
tHtensions off. 



Figure 4.9: The Welcome to .Macintosh dialog bo.x as it appears 
when the shift key is pressed at startup. 

A final word about positioning inils; Although System 7 is designed to 
house iniLs in the Extension Folder or in the Control Panels folder, 
inits located directly in the System folder will execute during startup. 
This is nea'ssar}’ because some older inits and old cdevs don’t operate 
properly when nested in System folder subfolders. New versions of these 
inits will undoubtedly be compatible with the new System folder struc- 
ture; but until then, try' placing inits directly in the System folder if 
they don’t function properly in the Extensions folder. 
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The Preferences Folder 

Preferences files created by application programs and utilities also 
became important contributors to System folder growth under System 
6.0x. In System 7, these files are stored in the Preferences Folder. 
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Figure 4. 10: The Preferences Folder. 



As a user, you shouldn’t have to do anything to the Preferences Folder 
or its files. Your application programs should create and maintain 
these files automatically. However, you might want to check this folder 
occasionally and delete the preferences files of unwanted applications 
or utilities that you’w deleted from your drives. 



The Startup Folder 

Applications, documents, folders and volumes in the Startup folder 
automatically run (or open) each time your Macintosh is restarted. 
This folder takes the place of the Srr Starti p command found in the 
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Special Menu of previous System Software versions. As with the Apple 
Menu folder, most of the icons in the Startup folder will probably be 
aliases. 
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Figure 4.11: The Startup folder with alias icons that will be 
launched or mounted at startup. 



While the Startup folder’s main purpose is to open applications and 
documents, it’s also a good place to put folder and volume icon aliases. 
These aliases will be opened, or mounted, at startup — a simple but 
useful function. (Of course, before mounting any networked volumes, 
any required passwords will be requested.) 



The System File 

The System file remains the center|)iece of Macintosh System Software, 
overseeing all basic Macintosh activities and assisting every application 
and utility run on the Macintosh. As a user, you can remain blissfully 
ignorant of most of the work performed by the System file, but there 
are some aspects of this file that you should understand in order to use 
it productively. 
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Among other things, the System file holds fonts, sounds and keyboard 
files. In previous System versions, fonts and desk accessories were 
moved in and out of the System file via the Font/DA Mover utilit}'. 
Thankfully, this is no longer necessary in System 7; fonts and other 
resources can be moved in and out of the System file by dragging file 
icons. (Desk accessories are no longer stored in the System file; see 
Chapter 5, System 7 attd Your Software.) 

To check fonts, sounds and keyboard configurations in the System file, 
open the System file by double-clicking on it as if it was a folder. A 
window opens, as if it were a folder, displaying icons for all fonts, 
sounds and keyboard configurations it currently contains. 
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Figure 4.12: An open System file window. 



While the System file is open, you’ll see that font, sound and keyboard 
files have unique icons. Double-clicking on any of these icons will 
open the resource file, displaying a font sample or playing the sound, 
respectively. 

System 7 supports both older style bit-mapped or PostScript screen 
fonts and the new TrueType fonts. You can tell whether it’s a standard 
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screen font or a TrueType font by llie font file icon and the accompany- 
ing display. A traditional screen-font icon displays a single letter “A” 
and only one tjpe-size sample is shown. A TrueType font icon shows 
three “A”s and displays tliree sample t\pe sizes when opened. (See 
Figure 4.13. For more information about fonts, see Chapter 8, Fonts 
in System 7.) 
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Figure 4. 13: Both bit-mapped and TrueType fonts can be 
installed in the System file. 



Adding and Removing Fonts luid Sounds 



To add fonts or sounds to the System file, drag their icons into tlie 
open System file window or onto the System file icon. (All other appli- 
cations must be closed before adding to the System file.) To remove 
fonts or sounds, drag their icons out of the open System folder window 
and into another folder or volume, or directly into the Trash Can. 
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Modifying the System Folder 

Although the System folder and its subfolders are initially defined and 
configured by the Installer, the System folder is changed as you add 
new computer software, add or remove fonts and sounds, customize 
your Apple Menu, change startup files and use other features. 



Adding Files to the System Folder 

There are several ways to add files to the System folder after its initial 
creation: 



■ By the Apple Installer. To add additional printer drivers, 
network drivers or keyboards, you can rerun the Apple In- 
staller application at any time. The Installer adds the selected 
files to your System folder, placing them into the proper 
subfolders. 

You don’t have to use tlie Installer to add drivers or files from 
the System Software disks; also, you can drag copy files di- 
rectly from these disks into your System folder. 

■ By application software instjdlers. Many software applica- 
tions use installation programs that copy the sofhvare and its 
associated files to your hard drive. Installers that have been 
specifically written or updated for compatibility' with System 7 
can place files correctly into the System 7 Folder or subfolders, 

Older installer applications often place all files directly in the 
System folder, ignoring the subfolder structure. In these cases. 
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the application may require that the files remain as posi- 
tioned by the installer. However, most inits should be moved to 
the Extensions folder, and control panels should be moved to 
the Control Panels folder, regardless of how tliey were origi- 
nally positioned. (Although all inits should be placed in the 
Extensions folder or Control Panels folder, inits located di- 
rectly in the S)'stem folder will be executed at startup.) 

■ By software applications. Historically, many software appli- 
cations read and write temporary' and preferences files to the 
System folder. Others use the System folder for dictionaries 
and other ancillary files. Applications updated for System 7 
should properly read and write files in the System folder and 
System folder subfiles. 

Older applications not rewritten for System 7 may not use the 
subfolders, but files placed directly in the System folder will be 
accessed properly and won’t cause any problems for your 
Sy'stem Software or other programs. New program releases will 
address subfolder location, in the interest of further System 
folder simplification. 

■ By the Macintosh user. Since some programs and utilities 
don’t use iastaller applications, many files must be placed 
into the Sy-stem folder manually. These files can be dragged 
onto the System folder icon or dragged into an open System 
folder window. 

When files are dragged onto the System folder icon, the 
Macintosh automatically positions them in the correct System 
folder or subfolder. This Helping Hand helps you manually 
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add files to the System folder correctly, even if you know 
nothing about the System folder structure. 

Before positioning files, the Helping Hand informs you it’s at 
work and tells you how it’s positioning your files, as shown in 
Figure 4. 14. The Helping Hand works only when files are 
dragged onto the S}^tem folder icon. 




Some of these items need to be stored in 
special places inside the System Folder in 
order to be auailable to the Macintosh. 
Put them where they belong? 



[ Cancel ] [[ OK ]] 




2 control panels were put into the Control 
Panels folder. 

3 entensions were put into the Entensions 
folder. 

1 item was put into the System Folder. 




Figure 4. 14: The System folder's Helping Hand makes sure files 
are positioned properly. 

Of course, once files are in the System folder, you can reposi- 
tion them freely. The Helping Hand will not affect the move- 
ment of files within the System folder. 
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You can also avoid the action of the Helping Hand by drag- 
ging files directly into an open System folder window. When 
you drag files this way, you can place files into any System 
folder subfolder, or into the System folder itself, without 
interference. 



Deleting Files From tlie System Folder 

Files in the System folder for the most part can be deleted just like any 
other file, by dragging them into the Trash Can. However, some files 
cannot be deleted because they’re “in use.” “In use” files include the 
System file; the Finder; any extensions or control panels with init 
coding that ran at startup; open control panels and any temporary' or 
l)references files used by open applications. 

To delete the System file or Finder, you must restart the Macintosh 
using another boot disk. To delete an “in use” extension or control 
panel, move the file out of the Extension or Control Panels folder, 
restart the Mac, dien delete the file. To delete open control panels or 
temporaiy or preferences files from open applications, simply close the 
control panel or open application and drag the file to the trash. 
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Moving On. . . 



Working in the System folder used to be like playing with a house of 
cards, but as we’ve seen, System 7 brings new order and stabilitj' to this 
important part of your hard drive. The new subfolders are especially 
useful; 

■ The Apple Menu folder lets you customize your Apple Menu. 

■ The Extensions folder contains all tlie inits and drivers that 
add features to your Mac and the System Software. 

■ The Control Panels folder holds special “mini-applications” 
tliat set preferences for System Software features, utilities and 
even hardware peripherals. 

■ The Startup folder lets you determine which files and applica- 
tions are opened each time your Mac is turned on. 

In the next chapter, we turn our attention to the effects this new System 
Software has on Software applications used on the Mac — from new 
ways of accessing your software to a new document ts^pe that makes it 
easier for you to create frequently used files. We’ll also look at the 
enhanced dialog boxes you will encounter whenever you open or save 
files with System 7. 
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Chapter 5: System 7 and Your Software 



Thus far, the System 7 features we have discussed are those that change 
the way you organize and manipulate data files on your Macintosh. 

But as important as file management is, it’s not the reason you use a 
Macintosh. You use the Mac because its software applications — word 
processors, spreadsheets, databases, graphics programs and the rest — 
help you accomplish your work productively. 

In tills chapter, we’ll look at some of the ways System 7 affects software 
applications, beginning with the important issue of compatibility. 

Then we’ll see the expanded launching methods, new Stationery Pads 
and desktop-level enhancements System 7 provides. Other major 
enhancements that affect software applications, including data 
sharing, program-to-program communication and support for 
TrueType fonts, are discussed in Chapter 7, The Edition Manager 
and lAC, and in Chapter 8, Fonts in System 7. 
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System 7 Compatibility 

It’s always exciting to get a new software upgrade — it means more 
features, belter performance and an easier-to-use interface. But as 
seasoned computer users know along with improvements and solu- 
tions, sof^vare upgrades often introduce bugs and incompatibilities. 

System SofUvare is particularly susceptible to upgrade compatibility 
problems because ever}' Macintosh application is so heavily dependent 
on the System Sofhvare. Each application must be fine-tuned and 
coordinated to work together smoothly with the system. The relation- 
ship between System Software and an apiilication is like that of two 
juggling partners, each throwing balls into the air that the other is 
expected to catch. Upgrading System Software replaces a familiar 
partner with a new one, without changing the routine or allowing time 
to practice, while still expecting each toss and catch to occur precisely. 

Apple’s goal has been to ensure that System 7 is compatible with as 
many existing applications as possible. In fact, it claims tliat any 
application running under System 6.0.x can operate under System 7 
without alteration, as long as it was programmed according to its 
widely published programming rules. Eor the most part, this appears to 
be true. 

Generally speaking, to be considered System 7-compatible, an applica- 
tion must run under S}'stem 7 and provide the same features, with the 
same degree of reliability, that it did under System 6.0x. But System 7 
compatibility is not black and white — it will exist in vaiying degrees 
in different applications. Most will successfully launch and provide 
basic operations under System 7, and many will operate correctly in 
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System 7’s miiltihisking environment; hut problems with 32-bit 
memory and File Sharing will probably become more common. 

Applications that are not System 7-compatible will have to be upgraded 
by their developers in order to be System 7-compatible. If you find that 
one of your ap|)lications doesn’t operate properly in System 7, contact 
the software developer to obtain a System 7-compatible upgrade. 



Let’s Be Friendly 



If a System 7-compatible application is (more or less) no better under 
System 7 than it wiis under System 6.0x, compatibility is obviously not 
the ultimate accomplishment. 'I'he ultimate goal is to take full advan- 
tage of all new System 7 features, a status which Apple calls “System 7- 
Friendly," or “System 7-Sav\ty.” To be System 7-Friendly an application 
must be specifically written, or updated, for technical compatibility 
with System 7 and support for iLs new features. 

To put it another way, applications that are System 7-coni])atible will 
survive, but applications that are System 7-Friendly will thrive. To be 
considered System 7-Friendly, applications must 

■ Support multitasking. System 7 lets multiple applications be 
open and |)rocessing data simultaneously Applications should 
be able to operate in both the foreground and the back- 
ground, and should supi)ort background processing to the 
greatest degree possible. (More information on multitiLsking 
and background processing later in this chapter.) 
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m Be 32-bit clean. When the “32-Bit Addressing” option is 
turned on in the Memory control panel, certain Macintosh 
models can utilize large amounts of memory (discussed in 
Chapter 11, Mentor}’ Management). Applications should 
operate correctly when this option is used. 

■ Support the Edition Manager’s Publish and Subscribe 
features. The Edition Manager, described in Chapter 7, The 
Edition Manager and lAC, allows data to be transferred from 
one application to another while maintaining a link to the 
original file. Applications must include the basic Publish and 
Subscribe commands. 

■ Support AppleEvents and Core events. System 7’s Inter- 
Application Communication (lAC), also described in Chap- 
ter 7, Ihe Edition Manager and lAZ, defines a basic set of 
Apple Events that allow one application to communicate with 
another. 

■ Impose no limit on font sizes. Applications should support 
all font sizes, from 1 to 32,000 in single-point increments. 

(See Chapter 8, Fonts in System 7.) 

m Provide Help Balloons. As described in Chapter 2, Finder 7, 
Help Balloons offer quick pop-up summaries of an 
application’s menu commands, dialog box options and 
graphic elemenLs. 

■ Be AppleShare-compliant. System 7 allows any user to 
access files shared on AppleShare servers or files from other 
System 7 Macintoshes using Pile Sharing. Applications should 
operate correctly when launched over an AppleTalk network, 
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or when reading or writing data stored on File Sharing or 
AppleShare volumes (see Chapter 9, Introduction to File 
Sharing). 

■ Support Stationery Pads. Applications should be able to take 
full advantage of Stationery Pads, a new t>pe of document 
template featured in System 7. (See the Stationery Pads dis- 
cussion later in this chapter.) 

Most major software developers should be offering System 7-Friendly 
upgrades within three to six months after System 7’s release. Of course, 
all future software will be written with S>'stem 7 in mind, and eventu- 
ally all Macintosh applications will be System 7-Friendly. 



Launching 



Double-click, Double-click, Double-click. That’s how most Macintosh 
users launch their software applications. T\vo clicks to open the drive 
or volume, two to open the application folder, and a double-click on 
the application icon to launch the software. 

This metliod can quickly grow wearisome when it means clicking 
through many volumes and folder layers to reach an icon. As alterna- 
tives, a wide range of application launching utilities, including On- 
Cue, PowerStation, DiskTop and Masterjuggler, have appeared in recent 
years. With these utilities, you can launch by selecting application 
names from a list instead of searching through folders for icons. 
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Applications can still be launched in System 7 by double-clicking on 
icons, but more icons are available, including aliases and stationer}' 
documents. It’s now also possible to launch applications or documents 
from the Apple Menu or by dragging a document onto an application 
icon. 

In fact, you can now launch applications in all of the following ways: 

■ Double-click on an application icon. You can double-click 
on an application icon, or the alias of an application icon, to 
launch that application. 

■ Double-click on a document icon or its alias. If the appli- 
cation that created a document is unavailable, the Application 
Not Found dialog box, shown in Figure 5.1, will appear. To 
open a document that presents this dialog box, you must 
either locate the original application or use another applica- 
tion that’s capable of opening that t\'pe of document. 

For example, suppose a MacWrite II file displays the Applica- 
tion Not Found dialog box when double-clicked. You could 
open Microsoft Word, then access the file with the Open com- 
mand. Similarly, SuperPaint can open MacPaint files and 
many applications can open TIFF or EPS files. In fact, most 
applications can open documents of several different file 
types. 
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The document “Compactor User's Guide” 
could not be opened, because the 
application program that created it could 
not be found. 




Figure 5.1: The Aftftliaition Not Found dialog box. 

■ Double-click on a Stationery Pad document or its alias. 
Stationer}’ Pad documents are template documents that create 
untitled new documents automatically when opened. (More 
on Stationery Pads later in this chapter.) 

■ Drag a document icon onto an application icon. This 
method of launching will work only when the document is 
dragged onto the icon of the application that created it. 

If an application will launch, the application icon highlights 
when the document icon is above it. Application icons will 
highlight only when appropriate documents are positioned 
above them, as shown in Figure 5.2. 



Figure 5-2: /\Fl)licalion icons highlight when documents the)> can 
launch are dragged onto them. 
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■ Add applications or documents to the Startup folder 
inside the System folder. To launch an application or open a 
document and its application, add the application or docu- 
ment icon or an alias of one of these icons, to the Startup 
folder inside the System folder. This will cause the application 
or document to be launched automatically at startup. (See 
Chapter 4, The System Folder for more information on using 
the Startup folder.) 

■ Choose an appUcation or document name from the Apple 
Menu folder inside the System folder. The application or 
document name will then appear in the Apple Menu and can 
be launched by choosing tlie application or document name. 
(Information on configuring the Apple Menu is found in 
Chapter 4, The System Folder.) 
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Figure 5.3- Items are launched at startup when added to the 
Startup folder (left), or when selected from the J^ple Menu. 
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Launching Methods 



There’s no one best way to launch applications. You’ll probably find 
that a combination of methods is the most efficient. Keep the following 
launching tips in mind: 

■ The Apple Menu. Add the applications and documents you 
use most frequently to the Apple Menu. (See Chapter 4, The 
System Folder for more on the Apple Menu.) 

■ Alias folders. Assemble groups of application aliases into 
folders according to application type; add aliases of infre- 
quently used folders to the Apple Menu. 

You can select the folder name from the Apple Menu to open 
the folder and double-click on the application you want to 
launch. Hold down the option key while you double-click on 
the application icon to close the open folder window auto- 
matically during the launch. 
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Figure 5. 4: Adding folders fidl of appliaition icons 
to the Apple Men u makes them easy to access. 
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Figure 5.4 shows an Apple Menu configured using this 
method. /\n @ character luis been added before tlie name of 
each folder alias, which forces these folders to group near the 
top of the Apple Menu. 

■ Double-click on icons. When browsing in Finder windows to 
locate specific files, use the tried-and-true double-click 
method to launch applications, aliitses, documents or 
stationer}' icons. 

■ Drag icons onto applications. If you store documents and 
applications or their aliases in the same folder, or if you place 
api)lication icons or ali:ises on the desktop, dragging icons 
onto applications may prove useful, although in most cases 
double-clicking on the document would be easier. 



Stationery Pads 

Another innovation in System 7 is Stationeiy Pads, which is a fancy 
name for quickly making an existing document into a template. 
Templates, as you may know, give you a head start in creating new 
documents. 

For example, the documents in your word processor probably fall into 
a handful of specific fomiats — letters, reports, memos, chapters, etc. 
Ratlier than starting each document with a new, unformatted file, the 
stationery document for a letter, for example, would provide date, 
salutation, body copy, closing character and paragraph formatting, 
correct margins and other basic formatting. 
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Template support has been available in several Macintosh applications 
for some time, but by adding the Stationery Pad feature to System 7, 
Apple makes templates available in every software package you use to 
create documents. 



7/15/91 



IXrar Mr. Cimmah. 

Thu> it your lucky day! I am pleased l» infurm that your 
natiK been teiccicd in our weekly frand-pri/e drawing, 
and you have won a new car and dream vacation valued at 
S20.000. 

In order to claim yxMjr prize, please itop by our More, and 
complete a Pirue Winner Regtstraiiun form, available from 
our Steve .Maruger. Mt. Juni Enrich. You will then be 
allowed to select your automobile artd vacation from the 
prize-winner catalog. 

Once you receive your pruet. our contest photographer will 
contort you to arrange to have promotioiul pictures taken of 
you and your prizes. (You agreed to such plMo‘s in your 
signed entry form.) 

Sincerely. 



Roben Scrunge 
Store Manager 



Figure 5-5: A letter that will become a Stationery Pad. 



A Stationery Pad (a document that is going to be stationer)') is usually 
created in three steps: 

■ First, you find an existing typical example of a document you 
commonly create. 
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m Then you modify the tjq)ical document to make it a good 
generic representation and save it to disk. 

■ Finally, select the “Stationery pad” option in the file’s Get Info 
dialog box. 

As an example, to create a memo Stationery Pad, open an existing 
representative memo, like the one shown in Figure 5.6 Although this 
memo is typical, it does have one unusual element, the embedded 
graphic. So we remove that element, since most of the memos we 
create do not call for such graphic elements. The remaining memo 
elements are left to serve as placeholders. 

Before saving tlie memo Stationer)' Pad, it’s a good idea to edit tlie text 
in all placeholders, so that they’re appropriate to use in final docu- 
ments. Replace placeholder text with nonsensical data (“greeking”), 
which hel|)S ensure that no placeholder elements are accidentally used 
in finished documents. For the memo date, for example, use 0/0/00, 
and the memo address can read To; Recipient. 

A date such as 7/15/91 might be overlooked and not replaced with the 
current date each time the Stationery Pad is used. The 0/0/00 date, 
on the other hand, is almost certain to be noticed when the document 
is proofread. Figure 5.6 shows our sample memo with generic place- 
holders inserted. 
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To: Rccipictil. 

Thu K >nur lucky diy! I am plca<d lo infoim you ;hal your 
name has been in our weekly {srand pnre drewmf. 

and you have won a new cor and dream caralion calocd at 

S20.000. 

In order Ui claim your priec. plea%e oim by nur More, and 
comnleie a Ptire Winner RepiMrution fonn, availabe friait 
our .Store Manager, Ms. Juni Pniich. You will then be 
allowed to select your auUMiuihilc and vacation frori ilic 
prize- vs imer caulog. 

Once you receive your pri/rv our cmlcsi rh^grapher will 
contact you to arrange lo have promotional pictures token of 
you and your prizes. (You ngiecd to luch photo's in yroji 
signed erury farm.) 

Sincerely. 

Robert .Scrunge 
Store Mttn.igcr 



Figure 5.6: After being edited, the document 
contains placehotders. 



After editing the memo, the Savi; As command saves the template docu- 
ment to disk. Use names that are easily identified in Finder windows 
and dialog box listings: for example, add the letters “STNY” to the end 
of each document name. You’re not required to use naming conven- 
tions; you’ll be able to distinguish Stationer}' Pads by their icons alone, 
but using distinct file names gives you an extra advantage. 
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J Send Info .STNY | 
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Send Dues .STNY Ordering Info .STNY 












<J’I 
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Figure 5. 7: A folder full of Stationery Pads. 
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There’s one final but critical step in creating a stationer)' document. 

In the Finder, after the edited and saved Stationer)' Pad document is 
selected and the Gkt Info command is chosen, the Stationery Pad 
option in the lower right corner of the Get Info dialog box is then 
selected, so its check box is filled. Notice that the icon inside the Get 
Info dialog box changes to show that the document is now a Stationer)' 
Pad. When the Get Info dialog box is closed, the conversion is com- 
plete. 

The stationer)' document’s icon at the Finder will also be updated to 
reflect its new status, but the icon that appears depends on the applica- 
tion used to create the document. These icons are discussed more 
completely later in this section. 



Using Stationer)' 

After you’ve created Stationer)' Pad documents, you can either launch 
them by double-clicking on their icons from the desktop, or you can 
o|)en them with the Open command in an application’s file menu. 

When a Stationery Pad is launched from the desktop, the dialog box 
shown in Figure 5.8 appears, prompting you to name and save the new 
document being created. After entering a new name, you can click the 
OK button, to create a copy of the Stationer)' Pad, save it in the same 
location as the Stationer)' Pad and o|)en this new document; or you 
can use the S.w; lx button to save the file in a new location before it’s 
opened. 
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Figure 5.8: Hje Open Statioimy Pad dialog box. 



Since the Stationer}' Pad file is duplicated and renamed before it’s 
opened, if you later decide you don’t need this new document, you’ll 
have to manually delete it from your disk. 

Stationery Pad works differently when opened from witliin an applica- 
tion. In this case, a copy of the Stationery' Pad is not created; instead, 
the original Stationery Pad file is opened. In Open dialog boxes, you 
can tell Stationery Pad documents by their icons, as shown in Figure 
5.9. Since opening a Stationery' Pad from the Open command modifies 
the original file, you can’t use Stationery Pads as templates for new 
documents when opening them in this way. A warning dialog box 
appears when Stationery' Pads are opened from the Open command, to 
remind you that you’ll be modify'ing the Stationery' Pad itself. 
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Open publication [ Eject ] 

[Desktop] [ Cancel ] 
G=iSys 7.0b1 



Open: 

Original 
O Copy 



1^ Stationary Pads 




Figure 5.9: An Open dialog box with Stationer)’ Pads visible. 



“Neuj Member.STNV” is a 
Stationery pad. If you 
make changes, they mill 
be saued into the 
stationery pad itself. 

|_Cancelj| [ OK ] 



Figure 5. 10: this dialog appears when a Stationery Pad is opened 
from inside an appliaUion. 



If you want to use a Stationery Pad as a template, you must open it 
from the Finder. Of course, even when your application is already 
mnning, you can return to the Finder from the Applications Menu, 
and launch your Stationery Pad without quitting the application. 

Once you’ve opened a copy of a Stationery Pad document, you can 
customize it as required. Be sure to edit all placeholders that you set 
when creating the Stationery Pad document. You can delete unneces- 
sary elements, add new ones, and edit the document in any other way 
you choose. 
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Stationery Pad Ups 



■ Stationery Pad aliases. Whetlier they were created before or 
after the “Stationery Pad” option was set, aliases of Stationery 
Pad documents access the Stationer)' Pad normally. The alias 
icon does not display the Stationery Pad icon. 

■ Stationery comments. Comments are transferred to any new 
document created with the Stationery' Pad. To take advantage 
of this, you can write the name of each Stationery' Pad docu- 
ment in the Stationery Pad’s comment field. Later you can 
determine which Stationery Pad was used to create a docu- 
ment by simply checking tlie document’s Get Info comment. 




Neiu Member.STNV Info 

I Jj N»w Mwnb*r.STNY 

Kind : 4.0 statlonenj pad 

Size: ISK on disk(tS,040 byt«sus*d) 

Vhere: Sys 7.0b! : Stationary Pads; 



Created: Sat, Fab 2, 1991, 12:00 AM 
Modified: Sat,Ffb2, 1991, 12:00 AM 
Version: n/a 

Comments : 

Send this letter to all nev members 



Q Locked ^Stationery pad 




iPi March Netu Membcrs.STNV 

March New Member s.STNY 

Kind: PageMaker 4 0 document 
Sire: 15K on disk (15,040 bytes used) 

Vhere: Sys 7.0b1 : Stationary Pads: 




Created: Sat, Feb 2, 1991, 12 00 AM 
Modified: Sat, Feb 2, 1991, 12 00 AM 
Version: n/a 



Comments : 

Send this tetter to all new members 



□ Locked □ Stationery pad 



Figure 5.11: Comments are carried over to Stationery) Pads. 



■ Stationery Pad Folder. Create a Stationery' or Templates 
Folder and keep aliases of all your Stationery Pad documents 
in this folder. Keep the original documents organized as they 
were originally. This makes it easy to access Stationery Pads 
when you need them. If you use them frequently, you can also 
put an alias of this folder in your Apple Menu folder. 
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Figure 5. 12: A folder conlmning Stationery Pads and Stationery 
Pad aliases. 



m Application support for multiple documents. If an applica- 
tion does not support more than one open document at a 
time, opening a Stationer}' Pad from tlie Finder when the 
application and a document are already open may not work. 
In this case, close the current open document, then reopen 
the Stationer}' Pad using the Open command. 

■ Opening Stationery from the Open command. Opening a 
Stationery Pad document from inside an application that isn’t 
Stationer}' Pad Aware may cause problems. /\n application 
may open the Stationer}' Pad itself rather than creating a new 
Untitled copy. When you open Stationer}' Pads using the Open 
command, be sure to use a new file name and the Saw; As 
command, so you don’t accidentally overwrite your Stationery 
Pad document. 
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■ Editing Stationery Pads. Deselecting the “Stationer\’ Pad” 
option in the Get Info dialog box will turn any Stationery Pad 
document back into a “normal” document — it will lose its 
Stationery Pad properties. You can then edit the Stationer)' 
Pad document, making changes to your Master. /\fter editing 
and saving this document, reselect the “Stationer)' pad” 
option in the Get Info dialog box to turn the file back into a 
Stationery Pad. 



The Desktop Level 

It is impossible to work on the Macintosh and not hear, and use, the 
word “desktop.” In Macintosh terminology, the word “desktop” usually 
refers to the Finder desktop, which is the on-screen area where volume 
icons, windows and the Trash Can appear. Also, files and foldere can be 
dragged from any mounted volume or folder and placed directly on the 
desktop. 

In previous System Software versions, the Finder desktop was ignored 
by the Open and Save dialog boxes. In these dialog boxes, each 
mounted volume was discrete, and all files were on disks or in folders. 
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Figure 5. 13: Hie Finder desktop. 



In System 7, dialog boxes provide access to the Finder desktop and all 
volumes, files iuid folders that reside there. In fact, the Drive button has 
been replaced witli a Desktop button that causes a new desktop view 
to appear in the scrolling file listing. This desktop view displays 
the name and icon of each volume, file and folder that exist on the 
Finder desktop. 
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Figure 5-14: A sample dialog box from System 6.0x (top) and one 
from System 7 (bottom). 



Desktop 




r-Cj □ 



Disk 


Hard Drive 


Network 


Folder 


File 


— CJ Folder 


— CD Folder 


— CD Folder 


— CD Folder 




— CD Folder 


— CD Folder 


— CD Folder 


— CD Folder 




— CD Folder 


— CD Folder 


— CD Folder 


— CD Folder 





Figure 5. 15: Tloe Desktop level offers a birds-eye view of the avail- 
able volumes, files and folders. 
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From the desktop view in these new dialog boxes, you can move into 
any volume, folder or file on the desktop by double-clicking a name in 
the scrolling list, or saw files directly onto the desktop. Once any 
volume or folder is open, the list of files and folders at that location is 
displayed, and the dialog box operates normally. Saving a file onto the 
desktop causes its icon to appear on your Finder desktop, and leaves 
you free to later drag it onto any volume or folder. 



Dialog Box Keyboard Eqiiivtilents 

In {iddition to the new Di:sktop button, all Open and Save dialog boxes 
now support a number of keyboard equivalents that make it faster and 
easier to find and create files: 

■ Desktop express. Command-D is the equivalent of clicking 
the Dksktop button. 

■ Next or previous volume or drive. To q’cle through avail- 
able volumes (formerly done by the Drive button), press 
Command-Forward Arrow. You can now also cycle backward 
by pressing Command-Back Arrow. 

■ File listing / File name options. In Save As dialog boxes, 
pressing the tab key toggles back and fortli between the scroll- 
ing file listing and the file name option. You can tell which is 
activated by tlie presence of an extra black border and control 
the active window from the keyboard. (In earlier versions of 
the System Software, pressing the tab key was the equivalent 
of pressing the Drive button.) 
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When the file name option is active, you can control the 
cursor position with the arrow keys, and of course enter any 
valid file name. When the scrolling file listing is active, use 
tlie keyboard equivalents listed below to locate, select and 
manipulate files and folders. 



Saue publication as 
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1 tject ] |[ OK ]| 
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Saue os: 
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S7 05 Softuiare IM 



□ Copy linked documents 



Figure 5. 16: A dialog box with the scrolling list active (top) and 
with the Name option box active (bottom). 
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The following keyboard equivalents are available in the scrolling file 
listing of either Open or Save As dialog boxes: 

■ Jump alphabetically. IVping any single letter causes the first 
file name starting with that letter, or the letter closest to it, to 
be selected. 

■ Jump alphabetically, then some. If you type more than one 
letter, the Mac will continue to narrow down the available file 
names accordingly. In other words, tj'ping only the letter F 
will jump you to the first file name that starts with an F; 
hping FUL will pass by the file “Finder 7 Facts” and select the 
file "Fulfillment Info.” When typing multiple characters to 
find files, you must not pause between characters, or the Mac 
will think you’re starting a new search — instead of interpret- 
ing your second character as the second letter of a file name, 
it will treat it as the first letter of a new search. 

■ Open folder. While a folder is selected, press Command- 
Down Arrow to open that folder and view its contents. 

■ Close folder. While a folder is selected, press Command-Up 
Aitow to close that folder and view the contents of its enclos- 
ing folder or volume. 



Desk Accessories 



Desk accessories have always had a fond place in the hearts of Macin- 
tosh users. As they were originally designed, DA’s came to symbolize the 
unique nature of the Mac — its customizabilit)' and much of its fun. 
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The main benefit of using desk accessories w^is being able to run an 
additional application (even if it was a small one) without quitting the 
main application — you could open a calculator, or delete files from 
your disk, without leaving your word processor, for example. With 
System Software 5.0, MultiFinder became an inherent feature of the 
System Software, giving usere the ability to run large and small mul- 
tiple applications. 

The introduction of MultiFinder meant that desk accessories’ days were 
numbered. System 7 pounds the last nail into the coffin, but not before 
assuring them an afterlife. The cause of death is System 7’s inability to 
launch or install desk accessor}' files from the DA Suitcase format. The 
resurrection is provided by System 7’s ability to easily turn these old 
desk accessories into new double-clickable applications. 

Existing desk accessories appear at the Finder with their familiar 
Suitc^ise icons, as shown in Figure 5.17. In previous System Software 
versions, tliese suitcases were opened and installed into the System file 
using the Font/DA Mover, or attached to the System file via utilities like 
Suitcttse II and Masterjuggler. In System 7, however, tliese DA suitcases 
are relics whose only purpose is to store desk accessories until they’re 
converted for use in System 7. 
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Figure 5.17: DA icons. 



'lb convert desk accessories into System 7-compatible applications, 
double-click on the Suitcase icon, and a window will open, as shown 
in Figure 5.18. 'Phis window displays each desk accessory in the Suit- 
case, with its own Application icon. At this point, you may run the DA 
by simply double-clicking on it, or you can permanently convert the 
DA into an application by dragging it out of the Suitcase and into any 
other folder or volume. As you copy the DA into a new folder or vol- 
ume, it’s transformed into a stand-alone application. From this point 
forward, it functions as an application, although it’s still listed by the 
Finder’s Kind item as a desk accessory. 
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Figure 5. 18: A DA icon, open DA window and DA application. 



This i)rocess (removing DA’s from their Suitcases) is the only way to 
use DA’s in System 7. Once “converted” into System 7-compatible 
applications, you can't use them as applications in System 6.0x or 
earlier. If you try to launch a converted desk accessory into earlier 
System Software, the Name dialog box will appear. For this reason, you 
should keep copies of all your desk accessories, in tlieir original desk 
accessory format, on disk in case you ever need to use them with an 
older version of the System Software. 
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Once a DA has been converted into an application, it can be used just 
like any application. You can store it in any folder, and you’ll usually 
launch it by double-clicking on its icon. Of course, you can launch the 
converted DA with any of the launching methods described earlier in 
this chapter. You’ll also wjint to install the DA, or an alias of it, in the 
Apple Menu folder so you can launch it from the Apple Menu. 

After opening a converted DA, you can either close it when you’re 
finished, hide it with the Applications Menu’s Hide command, or bring 
another application to the foreground and leave the DA open in the 
background. Most converted DA’s are closed by clicking the close box 
in their window title bar, but you can also use the File Menu’s Quit 
command. 



Moving On... 



Even the oldest Macintosh programs are improved by System 7, as 
we’ve seen throughout this chapter. Some improvements are dramatic 
and substantial, while others are more subtle or incidental: 



■ There are now even more ways than ever to launch your 
applications and their document files. 

■ A new document type, the Stationer)' Pad, is provided by the 
System Software to every application. 

■ The Desktop level is given official presence in all Open and 
Save dialog boxes. 
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■ Desk accessories leave the shelter of the Apple Menu and can 
now be used like normal applications. 

Another important aspect of System 7 is the ability to open and use 
several applications simultaneously. Chapter 6 focuses on 
multitasking, describing the commands and features it supports, and 
looking at the ways it can be used to work more productively. 
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Ch^ter 6: Working With Multiple Applications 



One “exciting new feature” of System 7 is actually an exciting old 
feature that some Macintosh users have been taking advantage of for 
more than tvv'o years. Known as MultiFinder in previous System Soft- 
ware versions, this feature leLs you 

■ Run multiple applications at once. 

■ Switcli between open applications as necessary. 

■ Leave one program working while you switch to another. 

MultiFinder was a separate utility file, kept in the System folder of 
previous System Software versions. Because MultiFinder’s features have 
been incor|)orated into System 7, the MultiFinder utility is no longer 
used. As you’ll see. System 7 provides all the features of MultiFinder, 
plus some new ones. 
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Since the MultiFinder utility file is no longer used, the name 
“MultiFinder” is no longer appropriate. In this book, the set of features 
that allows you to open multiple applications simultaneously will be 
referred to as the multUasking features of System 7. Other people 
and publications will continue to refer to these as MultiFinder features, 
or you may also hear them described as the “Process Manager.” Some 
may avoid using any specific name, simply referring to them as part of 
the System Software or the Finder. 

Technically speaking, it should be pointed out, there are two kinds of 
multitasking: cooperative and preemptive. System 7 provides coopera- 
tive multitasking, which means that all open applications have equal 
access to the Macintosh’s computing power. Some purists consider 
preemptive multitasking, which Jiscribes priority to specific applica- 
tions or tasfo, to be the only "real” multitasking. The distinctions 
between these two are unimportant, and probably uninteresting, to 
most Macintosh users. For convenience, we’ll use the term 
multitasking to describe the Mac’s ability to open and operate multiple 
applications simultaneously. 



What Is Multitasking? 



Multitasking allows several application programs to be opened and 
used simultaneously. You can have your word processor, page layout 
software and graphics package all running at the same time, and you 
can switch between them freely. It’s even possible for an application to 
continue processing information while another application is being 
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used. Figure 6. 1 shows Adobe Illustrator, .Microsoft Word and Aldus 
PageMaker all open simultaneously on the Macintosh. 




Figure 6.1: A Mac as it appears with several open applicalions. 



Multitasking is a fantastic productivity booster, allowing you to use 
time and resources with maximum efficiency. For example, you’re 
working in your word |)rocessor when you receive a telephone call from 
your mother. She wants to know whether she'd be better off investing 
the $10,000 she just won playing bingo in a 7-year CD paying 8.25 
percent, or if she should sink it into T-bills paying 6.15 percent tax- 
free. To help dear old Mom out of her dilemma, you need access to a 
spreadsheet. So you quit your word processor, launch your spreadsheet, 
perform the necessary calculations, offer your advice, quit the spread- 
sheet, launch the word processor, reload your file and say goodbye to 
your mother. 
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All of this is fine — of course you want to help your mother — but all 
the time it took to quit your word processor, launch the spreadsheet, 
quit the spreadsheet, relaunch the word processor and reload your file 
could have been avoided. Multitasking would have allowed you to run 
your spreadsheet without quitting your word processor. 

This example points to one of the most obvious benefits of multi- 
tasking — the ability' to handle interruptions with minimum loss of 
productivity'. For most people, interruptions are an unavoidable part of 
working, and whether they're in the form of a ringing telephone, a 
knock on the door, an urgent Fmail message or your own memory' 
lapses (you forgot to print that report and drop it in the mail), the 
least disruption possible is the key to productivity'. 

The second major benefit of multitasking is its ability to use two or 
more applications together to complete a single project. To prepare a 
maij merge, for example, you can export data from your database 
manager, prepare the merge lists, then execute the merge. In most 
cases, the raw data exported from your database will require some 
cleaning up before it’s ready to be merged; and often you’ll encounter 
a minor data fonnatting problem that requires you to repeat the whole 
export and data cleanup process. But by using multitasking, you avoid 
the unnecessary delay and frustration of quitting the word processor to 
return to the database, then quitting the database to return to the word 
processor. 

As other examples, you may need to read reports and view database or 
spreadsheet data while preparing presentation graphics; update 
graphic illustrations in a drawing package before importing them into 
a page layout; or use an optical character recognition package to read 
in articles for storage in a databtise. In these and many other cases. 
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quickly switching from one application to anotlier and using the Mac’s 
Cut, Copy and Paste commands to transfer data between these open 
applications often allow transfer of information between applications 
that cannot otherwise share data. 

The tliird benefit of multitasking is the most exciting — and certainly 
the one yielding the largest productivity gains: multitasking supports 
background processing. This means that an open application can 
continue to process data even when you switch away from that applica- 
tion to work in another. Any task that ties up your computer, forcing 
you to wait for it to finish, can probably benefit from background 
processing. Common examples are printing, transferring files to or 
from bulletin boards, large spreadsheet calculations and database 
report generation. Examples of background processing and wa)'S you 
can take advantage of this tremendous capability are discussed later in 
this chapter. 



MultiFinder in System 6.0x 

If you’re familiar with MultiFinder from earlier versions of the System 
Software, you’ll find only a few differences between MultiFinder and 
the multitasking features of System 7. The most notable difference is 
that multitasking is always available and, unlike MultiFinder, cannot 
be turned off. 
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If you didn’t use MultiFinder in previous versions of tlie System Soft- 
ware, it w;is probably for one of the following reasons; 

■ Insufficient memory. MultiFinder required two megabytes of 
RAM and four or more megabvies of RAM to be useful. The 
same is tme of the multitJisking capabilities in System 7, 
although the recent dramatic lowering of RAM prices and the 
addition of virtual memor}' capabilities in System 7 make this 
less of an issue than it was in the past. (System 7 memory 
requirements are discussed later in this chapter, and in 
Chcil)ter 11, Memory Management.) 

■ Reputation. MultiFinder had a reputation for instability. 

Many people believed that using MultiFinder made tlie Macin- 
tosh prone to frequent crashes. As often happens with software 
and hardware, this reputation was undeserved — the rumors 
of crashes were not based on the real facts. 

When MultiFinder was first released, many applications were 
crashing when they were launched under MultiFinder. This 
was not the fault of MultiFinder; it was usually because the 
application had not been written according to Apple’s pro- 
gramming rules. Once these incompatible applications were 
made MultiFinder-compatible, almost all problems vanished. 

Another problem — again not MultiFinder’s fault — was the 
increasing use of init programs, which caused a memory 
conflict in the System Heap (an area of RAM used by the 
operating sj'stem), often resulting in crashes when using 
MultiFinder. This problem was easily cured with utilities such 
as HeapFix or HeapTool, which are freely available from user 
groups and bulletin boards. In any case, tliis type of problem 
is not apparent in System 7. 
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■ Complexity. MultiFinder was considered too complex by many 
novice Macintosh users. This perception was understand- 
able — after all, Multil'inder was offered as a virtually un- 
documented utilit}' program. A Macintosh user had to be 
somewhat daring and adventurous just to turn it on and learn 
how to use it. For the majorit)' of users who don’t spend their 
free time attending user groups, browsing on CompuServe or 
reading about .Macintosh, MultiFinder seemed intimidating 
and too risk)'. 

In System 7, multitasking is seamlessly integrated into the St'stem 
Software, making die simultaneous use of multiple applications a 
fundamental part of the working routine. Eveiy'one who uses the 
Macintosh should take the time to learn, understand and benefit from 
this powerful tool. 



Working With Multiple Applications 



System 7 allows you to open multiple applications automatically, 
without any special configuration or initiation. In fact, when you 
launch your first application from the Finder, you’ll immediately 
notice the effect: the Finder desktop (the volume icons. Trash Can, 
etc.) does not disappear as the new application is launched, as was the 
case in previous versions of the System Software. The Finder remains 
visible in System 7 because both your new application and the Finder 
are now running simultaneously. 
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t nie Edit Eormol Font Document Utilities lUindoui lUork 



I Imaging definitions I 



Whot IS a Service Bureau? 

The ’service’ a Service Bureau offers Is the output of electronic 
data (from disk or sent via modem). Although Service Bureaus offer 
laserpnnt output, they are most commonly used for their high 
quality output devices. The high-quality tag refers to a greater dot- 
per-inch output os well os better quality paper. These devices are 
made by the traditional typesetting manufacturers - Monotype. 
Compugrophic. Varltyper, etc. Service bueau work is generally 
charged on a by-the-page rate 

The Job of a Service Bureau Is to output what the customer brings 
them However, many bureaus charge a little extra and give their 
customers what they wont, not what they brought In to be output. 
Outputting their customers’ work can be difficult because of the 
software configurations they hove used to create their work That’s 
when the Service Bureau needs to cell the software vendors for 
assistance 



What Is a Slide Service Bureau? 

A Slide Service Bureau outputs film for slides Although the specific 
problems that a Slide Service Bureau runs into will differ from 
those of a regular Service Bureau, the general operating elements of 
the company remain the same 




Figure 6.2: MS Word running wilh Finder elemerUs visible. 



Launching additional applications continues to demonstrate the 
abilities of multitiisking. /\s each additional iirognim opens, its menu 
bar and windows are displayed, and other open applications are unaf- 
fected. 

When you first start using multiple applications simultaneously, the 
sight of several windows on-screen at the same time may be a little 
disconcerting. As you learn to arrange and manipulate these windows 
and enjoy the benefits of multiple open applications, you’ll soon find 
yourself wondering how you ever got along using just one program at 
a time. 

The number of applications you can launch simultaneously is limited 
only by the amount of memory you have available. If your launch will 
exceed available memory, a dialog box will alert you to the problem 
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and the additional ap|)lication will not be launched. (More on memor\' 
and running multiple applications later in this chapter.) 



Foreground tmd Background Applications 



Although more than one program can be open at once, only one 
program can be active at any one time. The active program is the 
foreground applkcti loti, and other open but inactive applications are 
backgroinul applications, even if you can see portions of their win- 
dows or if they’re simultmieously processing tasks. 

You can tell which program is currently active in several ways: 



■ The menu bar displays the menu commands of the active 
program only. 

■ The active |)rogram’s icon ap|)ears at the top of the Applica- 
tions Menu. 

■ The active program name is checked in the Applications 
.Menu. 

■ The Apple Menu Anon Tins Macintosh command lists the 
active program name. 

■ Active program window's owrlap other visible windows or 
elements. 



Active program windows disjday a highlighted title bar, which 
includes horizontal lines, the Close box and the Zoom box. 
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4 rile Edit Uieiii Element Type flMributes 

h:568 3937 v:500 1977 







Figure 6.3: Aldus PreeHand is the active program in this windoiv; 
PageMaker is in the background. 



In contriist, a background application’s menu bar does not appear, its 
icon is not checked in the Applications Menu, none of its windows are 
highlighted, and some or all of its windows may be hidden or ob- 
scured. 

Since only one program can be in the foreground, it’s important to be 
able to quickly and easily switch from one foreground program to 
another. Switching between applications is commonly referred to as 
"sending to the back” and “bringing to the front.” 

There are two ways to switch between open applications; 

■ Use the Applications Menu. Located in the upper right 
corner of the menu bar, the Applications Menu lists the muiies 
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of all applications currently running. Choose the name of the 
application you want to switch to, and that application will 
bring its menu bar and windows to the front. 

For example, to switch from an application to the Finder, 
choose the word Finder from the Applications Menu; the 
Finder's menu bar will appear, and any icons and windows 
on the Finder desktop will become visible. 



m 

Hide Microsoft Ulord 
Hide Others 
Shoiu RH 



AppleLink 6.0 
^ Chooser 
^ DeskPaint 
FileMaker Pro 
@ Finder 

Image Grabber’” 

Microsoft lOord 
PageMaker 4.01 

Figure 6.4: Jlje Applications Menu as it appears with numerous 
open applicatmis. 

m Click the mouse on any visible window. Clicking the mouse 
on any visible element on the screen brings the application 
owning that element to the front. For example, while working 
in your word processor, if you can still see the icons on the 
Finder desktop, clicking on one of these icons will bring the 
Finder to the front, making it the current application. After 
working in the Finder, return to tlie word processor by clicking 
on the word processor window. 
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Background Processing 

You can bring any application to the foreground, sending any other to 
the background, at any time except when dialog boxes are open. You 
can even send most applications to the background while they’re cal- 
culating or otherwise processing data — tliey’ll continue to calculate or 
process in the background. Background processing adds an entirely 
new dimension to simultaneously using open multiple applications. 

If multiple open applications could be used only sequentially, one after 
the other, productivity increases would be limited to the time saved by 
avoiding repeated opening and quitting of applications. Background 
processing, however, lets you print a newsletter, calculate a spreadsheet 
and communicate a telecommunications package with a remote 
bulletin board at the same time. This is the ultimate in computer 
productivity. 

Background processing is easy. Start by doing a lengthy process, like a 
spreadsheet calculation or a telecommunication session, then bring 
another open application to the foreground. The background task 
continues processing while the computer is used for another task in 
another application. Because foreground and background applications 
are sharing llie hardware resources (there’s only one central processing 
unit in the Macintosh), you may notice a slowdown or jerky motion in 
the foreground application. The severity of this effect will depend on 
your Macintosh’s power and the number and requirements of the 
background tiisks being performed; but there should be no detrimental 
effect on your foreground application. 

You may need to periodically attend to a task left running in the 
background, or you may be given notice when it completes its task. If 
so, an Alert dialog box will be displayed, or a diamond will appear 
before the application’s name in the Applications Menu. 
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Using the Print Monitor for Background Printing 

The first background processing most people use is printing. Back- 
ground printing is not quite the same as using two applications at 
once, but it’s similar. 

Without multitasking, you have to wait for the entire file to be 
printed — because of the time it takes for the printer to mechanically 
do the job. In background printing, files are printed to disk as fast as 
the application and printer driver can handle them, then a utility 
called & print spooler sends the print file from the disk to the printer. 
The advantage is that the print spooler takes over the task of feeding 
the pages to the printer and waits as the printer performs its slow 
mechanical tasks, while you continue working in your main applica- 
tion or even use another software application. 

Background PostScript printing support is built into System 7 and 
controlled via the Chooser control panel’s “Background Printing” 
option. By default. Background Printing is turned on, but you can 
turn it off at any time by clicking the Off radio button, as shown in 
Figure 6.5. 

With Background Printing turned on, files printed using the 
LaserWriter driver are spooled to your hard drive. At the same time, the 
Print Monitor utility, automatically running in the background, begins 
printing the spooled file to the selected PostScript printer. While Print 
Monitor is printing, you can bring it to the foreground by selecting its 
name from the Applications Menu. (See Figure 6.6.) 
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Select a LaserWriter 
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AppleTalk 
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Figure 6.5: Chooser and ‘‘Background Printing’’ Option. 



Printina 




^ on an elevalor/3 @ TurboLaser/One i 
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Ch 02,Finder.V7.2 @ 5:05 PM 7/30/91 
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( Cancel Printing ) ( Set Print Time... ] 

Printing Status: on an eleuator/3 

Pages To Print: 3 

Looking for LaserWriter "TurboLaser/One". 



Figure 6.6: The Print Monitor dialog box. 



Print Monitor provides several options: you can delay the printing of 
any spooled file for a specific or indefinite period of time; you can 
rearrange the printing order if several files have been spooled; and you 
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can cancel the printing of a spooled file. Print Monitor can also be 
used to simply monitor the status of background printing as it occurs. 

To delay or postpone the printing of any spooled file, click its file name 
and then click the Set Print Time button. (See Figure 6.7.) When the 
Set Print Time dialog box appears, select the portion of the time or 
date you want to change, then click the Up or Down Arrow next to that 
time or date to reset it. Click the Posthene Indefinitely radio button if 
you're not sure when you want to print the file but wish to save it so it 
can be printed later. After completing these settings, click the OK but- 
ton to return to the PrintMonitor dialog box. 



Set Print Time: 






3:07:05 AM 


[ Cancel ] 




3/30/91 


|( OK j| 



Figure 6.7: The Set Print Time dialog box. 



To cancel after printing has begun, click tlie Cancel Printing button. It 
will take a few seconds for printing to stop, at which time the file name 
will be removed from the Printing message area at the top of the 
PrintMonitor dialog box. To cancel printing a file waiting in the print 
queue, select the file name from the Waiting area, then click the 
Remove From Llst button. 

Normally, Print Monitor completes its job invisibly in the background. 
If your Macintosh happens to crash, or be shut off, while Print Monitor 
is handling a print job, Print Monitor will run automatically when 
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your Macintosh is restarted and advise you (by flashing its icon at the 
top of the Applications Menu) that an error has occurred. Bring the 
Print Monitor to the foreground, and it will tell you which file it was 
unable to finish printing, and ask if you want to re-attempt printing 
that file. 



Copying Files in the Background 

Copying files from one location to another is a basic tool the Finder 
has always provided, but through the successive Finder versions, the 
activity has continued to evolve. 

Early versions of the Finder provided only a simple dialog box during 
file copying.. l.ater, a counter of files being copied was added. Then 
names of copied files were added, and finally the progress bar became 
a part of this dialog box. Despite these improvements, which seemed to 
make time pass more quickly, you were still forced to wait while files 
were copied. 

In System 7, the process of copying files takes a huge step forward: the 
wait hits been eliminated altogether. You can now work in any open 
application while the Finder copies a file in the background. To use 
this feature, 

■ Open the application you want to use while the Finder is 
copying. 

■ Switch to the Finder using the Applications Menu or by click- 
ing on the Finder desktop. 
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■ Start the copy process in the normal way by dragging the 
desired files from their source location to the icon of the 
destination folder or volume. The copying process will begin 
and the Copying dialog box will appear. 

■ Then select the Applications Menu with the Stop Watch cursor 
and the name of tlie open application you want to use while 
the file copy is in progress. This application will come to tlie 
foreground and is ready for you to use, while tlie Finder 
continues its copy operation in the background. 

■ Switch back to the Finder any time you like, using the Appli- 
cations Menu or clicking on the Finder desktop. 



Hiding Applications 

Running several applications concurrently can result in an on-screen 
clutter of windows displayed by open applications. To alleviate this 
problem, System 7 lets you “hide” open application windows, thus 
removing them from the screen without changing their status or the 
background work they're doing. You can hide an application at the 
time you leave it to switch to another application, or while it’s running 
in the background. 
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Figure 6.8: Without biding, running multiple applicaliotis 
can result in a crowded display. 
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Figure 6.9: Using hiding, the same open applications result 
in a clear display. 
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The Applications Menu provides three Hide commands, Hidk Current 
Applotion (Current Application being the name of the current fore- 
ground application), Hide Others and Snow Ai.i,. 

■ Hide Current Application. Removes all window's of the current 
application from the screen, and brings another window of an 
open application to the foreground. Usually, the Finder is 
brought to the foreground; but if the Finder itself has been 
hidden, the next application in the Applications Menu is 
brought forward instead. 

A hidden application’s icon is dimmed in the Applications 
Menu to signifj' that it’s hidden. To unhide the application, 
either select its name from the Applications Menu, which will 
bring it to the foreground, or choose the Snow Au. command. 

■ Hide Others. Removes all windows from the screen except 
those of the current application. This is useful when on- 
screen clutter is bothersome, or if you’re accidentally clicking 
on windows of background applications and bringing them 
forward. After the Hide Others command has been used, all 
open applications icons, except those of the foreground appli- 
cation, are dimmed in the Applications Menu, as a visual 
reminder that these applications are hidden. 

■ Show An. Using this command makes all current applications 
visible (not hidden). (You can tell which are currently hidden 
by their dimmed icons in the Applications Menu.) When the 
Show All command is chosen, the current foreground applica- 
tion remains in the foreground and the windows of hidden 
background applications become visible but the applications 
remain in the background. 
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While an application is hidden, it continues to operate exactly the 
same as it would if it were running as a background application and 
not hidden. If an application can nomially perform tasks in the back- 
ground, it will still perform these tasks in the background while it’s 
hidden. In fact, because of the effort saved by not having to upgrade 
the screen display, some tasks operate Ikster in the background when 
their application is hidden. 

You can also hide the current foreground application when you send it 
to the background, by holding down the option key while bringing 
another application forward (either by choosing its name from the 
Applications Menu or by clicking the mouse on its window). Applica- 
tions hidden in this manner can be retrieved with the Snow Au. com- 
mand or by selecting their dimmed icons from the Applications Menu. 



Multitasking Ups 



Once you start using the Hide commands to reduce on-screen clutter, 
you should be very comfortable working with multiple open applica- 
tions. The following tips can help: 

■ Save before switching. Before bringing another application 
to the foreground, save your work in the application you’re 
leaving, so that if your Mac crashes or is turned off acciden- 
tally, you won’t lose your work. 

■ Resuming after crashing. If an application criishes in Sys- 
tem 7, you can usually force the Mac to close that application 
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and regain access to your other applications without losing 
your work by pressing command-option-escape. 

Note that after resuming from this kind of a crash, your 
system may be unstable and prone to additional crashes. You 
should save any unsaved work in other oi)en applications, and 
you may want to restart your Macintosh, just to be safe. 



O Force “RppleLink 6.0” to quit? 

Unsaued changes mill be lost. 

[Force Quit) [Cancel] 



Figure 6.10: The Force Quit dialog box. 

■ Shutting down or restarting. Selecting the Shut ik)wn or 
Rktakt commands from the Finder’s Special Menu w'hile 
multiple apiilications are open will cause all open applica- 
tions to be quit. If any open documents contain changes that 
haven’t been saved, the application containing the document 
will be brought to the foreground, and you’ll be asked if you 
want to save those changes. Click OK to save, No to discard 
the changes, or Cvncki. to abort the Shut down or Restart 
operation. 
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Figure 6.11: Save Changes dialog bo.x. 

m Fificiency for background applications. Applications in the 
background often run more efficiently if hidden witli one of 
the Hide commands from the Applications Menu. This is true 
because often the on-screen display can’t keep up with the 
application’s processing rate; as a result, the application has 
to wait for the .screen to be drawn. The extent of this delay 
depends on your computer system and video display. Using the 
Hide command eliminates all video-related delay. 

■ Switch and hide. To hide an application while switching to 
another open application, hold down the option key while 
clicking on tlie open application’s window, or while selecting 
the name of another open application from the Applications 
Menu. 



The Memory Implications of Multitasking 



Eveiy'thing has its price. Macintosh users know this well (especially 
experienced Macintosh users). Multitasking is no exception — its price 
is memory. 
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Put simply, you can run only as many applications at once as your 
available Macintosh memory can handle. This is because a predefined 
amount of memory' must be dedicated to the application while it’s 
open. Running multiple applications simultaneously requires enough 
memory' to satisfy the cumulative amounts of those applications. Your 
total amount of System 7 available memory includes what's supplied 
by tlie Ry\M chips installed on your computer’s logic board or on 
Nubus cards, plus any virtual memory created with the Memory con- 
trol panel. {See Chapter 11, Memory Managemenl for more infor- 
mation about virtual memory'.) 

When Macintosh System 7 is first turned on, some of your memory is 
taken up immediately by the System Sofhvare and the Finder. This 
amount varies depending on how many fonts and sounds you’ve 
installed, your RAM Cache setting, the extensions you’re using and 
whether you’re using File Sharing. As many as three or four megabytes 
of memory can be consumed by the System Software itself in some 
circumstances. Your Macintosh’s memory usage is documented in the 
About This Macintosh dialog box, shown in Figure 6. 12. If you would 
like to reduce the amount of memory your System Software consumes, 
remove unused foriLs or sounds, reduce the size of your RAM Cache, 
and turn off File Sharing. 
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System Softvare7.0 

|: — I Macintosh llci ©Apple Computer, Inc. 1983-1990 

Built-in Memory : 7,904K Largest Unused Block: 6,045K 

Total Memory : 12,288K (12,288K used on '"Cash or Crash?... 

P Finder 385K 

Q System Software 2.344K 



Figure 6. 12: We About This Macintosh dialog box. 

Each time you launch an application, the application requests tlie 
amount of memoiy’ tliat it needs in order to run. If enough memory is 
available, the application is launched. If enough memory is not avail- 
able, one of two dialog boxes will appear. The first, shown in Figure 
6.13, informs you there’s not enough memoiy' available to launch the 
selected application. The second, shown in Figure 6.14, tells you the 
same thing but it also gives you the option of launching the applica- 
tion in the amount of RAM tliat is available. Normally, launching the 
application under these circumstances will allow you to use the appli- 
cation without incident. 
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There is not enough memory to open 
“Persuasion 2.0” (51 2K needed, 332K 
auailable). Closing uiindouis or quitting 
application programs can make more 
memory auailable. 



Figure 6. 13: TIPs dialog appears when launching an application 
with limited memory available. 




“Persuasion 2.0” prefers l,500K of 
memory. 1,020K is auailable. Do you 
want to open it using the auailable 
memory? 

[ Cancel ] [[ OK | 



Figure 6. 14: This dialog box appears when latmching an applica- 
tion with almost enough memory available. 



If available memory is insufficient to launch an application, quit one 
or more applications currently open to free up additional memory. 
Then try again to launch the application you want. If this isn’t 
enough, quit additional open applications and retry the launch until 
you're successful. 

(For more information on your Macintosh’s memorj', including ways 
you can expand available memory, tips on reducing the amount of 
memory each application consumes and more about using the About 
This .Macintosh dialog box, see Chapter 11, Memory Managemenl.) 
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Moving On. . . 



Working willi several applications at once takes some getting used to, 
but ultimately it’s the best way to make the most of your time and 
computing resources. As we’ve seen in this chapter, System 7’s 
multitasking support is impressive: 

■ You can launch as many different applications as your avail- 
able memory' permits. 

■ Many applications can continue to process data while they’re 
running in the background. 

■ "Hiding” open applications reduces on-screen clutter without 
affecting the operation of the applications themselves. 

Like many other System 7 features, multitasking is available to every 
System 7-comi)atible program. Next, Chapter 7 introduces two 
advanced features available only System 7-Friendly applications, the 
Edition Mmiager and Inter-Application Communication. 



Chapter 7: The Edition Manager and lAC 



Launching several applications simultaneously can dramatically 
improve your productivity on the Macintosh, as you saw in Chapter 6. 
But System 7 makes it possible to integrate your applications even 
more closely: text and graphic elements can be shared between docu- 
ments; messages and commands can be passed from one application 
to another. These exciting capabilities are made possible by the Edition 
Manager and Inter-Application Communication (lAC), respectively. 

Although the power of the Edition Manager and lAC are provided by 
System 7, neither feature is automatically available to System 7- 
compatible applications. Edition Manager and lAC are like toolkits of 
new capabilities that developers can add to their applications — but 
only after updating such applications to make them System 7-Friendly. 
As a result, the number of available applications supporting these 
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features will start small but will grow steadily over the coming months 
and years. lAC will lag behind Edition Manager for reasons explained 
later in this chapter. 



The Edition Manager 

Creating text and graphic elements within one application and using 
them in other applications has always been a hallmark of the Macin- 
tosh. Its legendar)' Cut and Copy commands are even being offered by 
otlier me-too graphical operating systems. But while others are match- 
ing the 1984 Macintosh’s capabilities, System 7 raises the ante 
considerably for this type of feature with the introduction of the 
Edition Manager’s Pubusii and Siib.scribe commands. 

By using Plbusii and Subscribe in your System 7-Friendly applications, 
elements can be moved between applications, then manually or auto- 
matically updated as they’re modified. In other words, when text or 
graphic elements are moved from one document to another, original 
and duplicate elements remain linked. When the originals are 
changed, so are the duplicates. 

The benefits are obvious; 

■ Charts created in spreadsheets or database programs and used 
in word processors or page layout applications can be auto- 
matically updated any time the data changes. 

■ Legal disclaimers and other boilerplate text commonly used 
in documents can be automatically updated if the language 
changes (dates on a copyright notice, for example). 
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■ Illustrated publications can be created using preliminary 
versions of graphic images that are automatically updated as 
these graphics are completed. 

And Publish and Subscribk commands can be used for more than simple 
“live copy and paste” between two applications on your own Macin- 
tosh. They support Macintosh networks (using System 7’s File Sharing 
feature or other nehvorking systems), so your documents can include 
components created, manipulated and stored by many people on many 
network file servers. 

(Note: While the term Edition Manager is the technical programming 
term for this set of capabilities, we’ll use the term “Publisli/Subscribe” 
for the remainder of this chapter to refer to the entire set of Edition 
Manager capabilities.) 



How Publisli/Subscribe Works 

While Publisli/Subscribe is a powerful feature, its basic premise is 
simple: any elements — text, graphics or combinations of text and 
graphics — can be transferred from one document to another using 
Publish/Subscribe. The transfer begins when elements to be shared are 
selected then published to a new edition file. (See Figure 7.1.) This 
process is similar to tlie Cut or Copy process, except that instead of 
being transferred into memory, the selected elements are saved to the 
edition file on disk. At the time you publish these elements, you name 
tlie edition file and specify’ where on your hard drive it will be stored. 
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Figure 7.1: An element Iniblishecl from a document is stored in an 
edition file. 



The section of your document used to create an edition is referred to as 
the Publisher. A link is automatically maintained between an edition 
file and the document tliat created it. When changes are made in the 
Publisher, the edition file is updated to reflect these changes. (See 
Figure 7.2.) Updates can be made any time the original document is 
changed, or at any other time you initiate them. 
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AnirruU Edition 1 



Figure 7.2: Tlte edition file is automatically updated when 
the document changes. 

To complete the transfer of elements between documents, the receiving 
document subscribes to the edition file by importing the edition file 
elements and establishing a link between the edition and the subscrib- 
ing document. The document section imported from an edition be- 
comes a Subscriber (to the edition). Figure 7.3 illustrates this process. 
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Figure 7.3: Edition files can be subscribed to by any number of 
other documents. 



At this point, the edition file is an independent disk file, linked to the 
document that published it and any documents subscribing to it. (Any 
number of doctiments can subscribe to a single edition.) As elements 
in the publisher document change, the edition file is updated accord- 
ing to options set in that original document. As the edition file is 
updated, the edition data used by subscribers is also updated according 
to options set in the subscribing document. This entire process is 
shown in Figure 7.4. 
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Figure 7.4: Both the publishing document and the subscribing 
document are linked to the edition file. 



Publish / Subscribe Commands 



In applications that support Publisli/Subscribe, four new commands 
usually appear in the Edit Menu: Create Publisher, Subscribe To, Publisher 
Oi’tions/Slbscriber Options and Snow Borders. Some applications use 
other command names for these functions, but they should work 
essentially the same as that described below. 
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The Create Publisher Command 

Criote Pdbusher creates a new edition file, which you name and store in 
any desired location on any available volume. The edition file contains 
the text and graphic elements selected when the command is chosen. 
To publish any elements, select the areas of the current document that 
you wish to share, and choose tlie Create Publisher command. The 
Create Publisher dialog box, shown in Figure 7.5, then appears. 




Figure 7.5: The Create Publisher dialog box. 

The left side of this dialog box previews the elements that will be 
included in the edition. The edition contents depend not only on which 
elemeiiLs were selected with the Crwte Publisher command, but also on 
the “Select How Publisher Decides What To Publish" option setting. 
This option is described below along with the Publisher Options dialog 
box. 

To complete the creation of the edition, enter a name in the "Name of 
New Fdition" option box, and select a destination to which tlie file will 
be saved. Then click the Publish button, which saves your new edition 
to disk. 
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There’s now a new file on disk, separate from the document you’re 
currently working in that contains a copy of the elements you selected 
to publish. It’s this file — this edition — that will be placed into other 
documents and applications using the Subscribk To command. The 
edition will be updated to include any changes made to the elements it 
contains, according to the options set in the Publisher Options dialog 
box. 



Tlie Subscribe To Command 

The Slbsckibk To command, the Publisli/Subscribe equivalent of the 
P/\sTE command, imports a copy of an edition file into the current 
document. When this command is chosen, the Subscribe To dialog box 
appears, as shown in Figure 7.6. The names of edition files appear in 
the scrolling list, and a preview of any edition appears when you select 
the file name. Select the edition you want, click the Siib.scribe button, 
and the chosen edition appears in your document. 



Preuieui 




1^ Uarlous Files f ^ 




czjiest Driue 

I r.i>iu 1 

( Desktop ) 



[ Cancel ] 
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Figure 7.6: The Subscribe To dialog box. 



When working in text-based applications, the edition appears at the 
place where the cursor was positioned when the Si bscribe To command 
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was chosen. In graphics applications, tlie edition file usually appears 
in the current screen display area. Details on how to use and manipu- 
late these included editions follows. 



Tlie Publisher Options Command 

The third Edition Manager command is either PmiusiiiiR Options or 
SiiiOTinKR Options, depending on the current selection. The Publisiier 
Options command, available only when the rectangle surrounding 
published elements is selected, presents the dialog shown in Figure 7.7. 



Publisher to: 



g Big Tall Tree ▼ 



•Send Editions: 

O On Saue 

® Manually [ Send Edition Nom J 

Latest Edition : Thursday , March 28,1991 1 1 :51 :58 PM 

Last Change ; Monday , May 1 3, 1 99 1 1 2 :00 :00 PM 



[ Cancel Publisher"^ 



Select hooi publisher decides 
luhat to publish. 



®Clip OSnap 



[ Cancel ) [[ OK )] 



Figure 7. 7; Tlte Publisher Options dialog box. 



The Publisher Options dialog box can also be accessed by double- 
clicking on the border of any published elements. 
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Tliis dialog box i)resents five iinporlant options: 

■ Publisher To. This is not really an option, since it offers no 
alternatives; it simply shows you where the edition is stored 
and the path to that location. To see the storage location, 
click on the Publisher To pop-up menu. 

■ Send Editions. This lets you choose when the file associated 
with the selected edition will be updated. If you choose “On 
Save,” the edition file is ujidated each time the current docu- 
ment is saved; if you choose "Manually,” the Si:nd Iuxtions Now 
button must be clicked to update the edition file. 

This option also displays the date and time the edition file was 
last updated. If “On Save” is selected, this is probably the date 
and time the creating file wjis last saved. If “Manually” is 
selected, the time the elements included in the edition were 
last changed is also li.sted, letting you know how up-to-date 
the edition is in relation to the file’s current status. 

■ Send Editions Now. Clicking this button updates the edition 
file to reflect the current status of the iniblished elements. 

This button is normally used only when “Send Editions 
.Manually” is selected. 

■ Select how publisher decides what to publish. /\s men- 
tioned earlier, the light rectangle that appeal’s after a pub- 
lisher Ikis been created defines the portions of the current 
document to be included in the edition. With this option you 
decide whether the edition will include only objects that are 
completely inside the box, or all elements (those partially 
enclosed as well as those fully enclosed). 
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Select “Clip” if you w:uil tlie edition to include all elements. 
Select “Snap” to include only fully enclosed elements. 





Figure 7.8: Using the "Snag” option would exclude the whale from 
the edition created by the top example, and the eagle from the 
edition file created by the bottom example. The "Clip" option 
would include both animals in both examples. 

Hecause the content of an edition is defined by a rectangle, 
you may notice some elements in the preview that were not 
selected when the Crkatk Pubi.i.siii;r command was selected. 
There’s no way to exclude these elements, other than by 
altering tlie “Select How Publisher Decides” option. 
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■ Cancel Publisher. The Cancel Plbi.isher button removes the 
link between the published elements in the current applica- 
tion and the edition file. Cancelling the publisher does not 
delete the edition file, so it has no direct effect on any docu- 
ments that subscribe to that edition. 

You can’t re-establish the link to an edition once it’s been 
cancelled (althougli you can use the Create Publisher com- 
mand to create a new edition with tlie same name, saved in 
tlie same location), so the Cancel Publisher button should be 
used only in certain circumstances. It would be better to use 
the “Send Editions Manually” option, to temporarily prevent 
editions from being updated. 

If you accidentally use the Cancel Pubi.isher button, you may be 
able to undo it by exiting your document with the Close 
command, clicking the Don’t Save button to avoid saving your 
changes, then re-opening the document with the Open com- 
mand. (Of course, doing this means you lose any changes 
you’ve made.) The Revert command offered by some applica- 
tions may also return your document to the state it was in 
before you cancelled the publisher. 



The Subscriber Options Command 

The Subscriber Options command can be selected only when a sub- 
scribed edition is selected, as evidenced by the dark rectangle surround- 
ing the edition. When selected, the Subscriber Options dialog box, 
shown in Figure 7.9, appears. 
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Figure 7.9: The Subscriber Options dialog box. 

The Subscriber Options dialog box can also be accessed by double- 
clicking on the subscribed elements. 

This dialog box presents five options: 

■ Subscriber To. This offers no alternatives; it simply lets you 
see where the edition is stored and the path to that location. 

To see the storage location, click on the Subscriber To pop-up 
menu. 

■ Get Editions. This lets you choose when the edition elements 
will be updated to reflect any changes made to the edition file. 
The “Automatically” option causes any changes to the edition 
file to be imported each time the document is opened or 
whenever the edition file changes; the “Manually” option 
requires the Get Editions Now button to be clicked in order for 
changes to the edition to be reflected in your document. 

If you choose “Automatically,” your document will always 
have the latest version of the text or graphic elements con- 
tained in the edition file. If you choose “Manual” your docu- 
ment may not always reflect updates to the edition file, but 
you can choose when those updates are made. 
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The date and time the current edition was last changed by tlie 
application that created it are displayed below the “Get Edi- 
tions” option. If “Manually” was selected, the date and time 
the edition was imported into the current document are also 
listed. If these dates and times are not the same, the edition 
data contained in the current document is not up-to-date with 
the current edition file. 

If the dates and times are dimmed, the edition file can’t be 
located: it’s either been deleted or moved to another volume. 
This means that the link between the current document and 
the edition file has been broken. More information on re- 
establishing this link is provided later in this chapter. 

■ Get Edition Now. Clicking this button imports the current 
edition file contents into your document. It’s normally used 
only when the “Manually” option is selected 

■ Cancel Subscriber. The Cancel Subscriber button removes the 
link between the imported elements and the edition file. The 
imported elements remain in the current application, but 
future changes to the edition will not be reflected in the 
current publication. 

You cannot re-establish the link to an edition once it’s been 
cancelled (although you can use the Subscribe To command to 
create a new link to that same edition), so using the Cancel 
Subscriber button should be limited to particular circum- 
stances. A better strategy' would be to use the “Get Editions 
Manually” option to temporarily prevent editions from being 
updated in the subscribing document. 
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If you accidentally use the Cancel Subscriber button, you may 
be able to undo it by exiting your document witli the Close 
command, clicking the Don’t Save button to avoid saving your 
changes, then re-opening the document with the Open com- 
mand. (Of course, following these steps means you lose any 
changes you’ve made.) The Revert command offered by some 
applications may also return your document to the state it 
was in before you cancelled the subscriber. 

■ Open Publisher. The Open Publisher button performs an 
impressive task indeed, launching the application that created 
the selected edition and opening the document from which 
the edition was published. This allows you to edit the contents 
of the edition using all the tools and abilities of the applica- 
tion that originally created it. 

There is no difference between using the Open Publisher button 
to launch an application and open the document that created 
an edition, and performing these same tasks using the Finder. 
But the Open Publisher button makes the process more conven- 
ient. Any changes you make to the open document will be 
reflected in the disk file and any related edition files, depend- 
ing on the settings you use in the Publisher Options dialog 
box and whether you use the Save command. 

It’s possible to modify the edition file without changing the 
original document, using the following steps after launching 
the application with the Open Publisher button; 1) Set tlie 
Publisher Options for the edition to ‘‘Send Editions Manu- 
ally”; 2) Make the necessary changes to the text or graphic 
elements; 3) Click the Send Editions Now button in the Pub- 
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lisher Options dialog box; 4) Close the document or quit the 
application without saving your changes. The edition file will 
now be updated, but the original document and any other 
editions will remain unchanged. 



The Show Bordet'S Comnitmd 

Rectangular border distinguish elements in your document that 
have been published in an edition file from elements that are part of 
another edition file that’s been subscribed to. The border around 
published elements is liglit (about a 50 percent screen); tlie border 
around subscribed elements is dark (about a 75 percent screen), as 
shown in Figure 7.10. 




Figure 7.10: Borders surround Imblished elements (left) 
and subscribed elements (right). 



The Show Boudkrs command toggles the display of these borders, allow- 
ing you to hide or display them as necessary. Regardless of the Show 
Borders command setting, borders always appear when a publisher or 
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subscriber is selected. Borders never appear on printed versions of your 
documents — they’re for on-screen use only. 



Editing Subscribers 

Because the contents of a subscriber are provided by an edition file, 
and are usually updated periodically (according to the setting in the 
Subscriber Options dialog box), there are limits to manipulating a 
subscriber within any document. In general, you can’t make any 
changes that would be lost when a new version of the edition 
becomes available. 

These are some of the limitations in editing subscribers: 

■ Text subscribers. With subscribers that include only text, you 
can't edit the text when subscribing to the edition. The only 
exception is that you can set the font, type size or type style of 
the text, as long as the change applies to the entire subscriber 
text. You can’t make one word in the edition bold or set one 
sentence in a different font. 

■ Graphic subscribers. When using subscribers that include 
graphics, you can reposition the editions you’ve subscribed to, 
but in most cases you can’t resize them. (If you are permitted 
to resize the subscriber, graphic handles appear on the corners 
of the subscriber border.) 

■ Text in graphic subscribers. The text in a graphic sub- 
scriber cannot be modified in any way. In the subscriber, the 
text is considered a part of the graphic element. 
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The correct way to edit a subscriber is to reopen the document that 
published the edition, make changes in that document, then save those 
changes or use the Sknd Edition Now button to update the edition. You 
can quickly access the original document for any edition by clicking 
the Oi’KN Plibi.isiii;r button found in the Subscriber Options dialog box. 



Edition Files at the Finder 

The edition files created with the Create Publisher command look just 
like any other files on your disks. They use a small shaded rectangle 
icon similar to the one that surrounds editions in publishing or sub- 
scribing applications; you can add comments to them using the Get 
Info command. 

Double-clicking on an edition file in the Finder opens a small window 
(shown in Figure 7.11) that contains the edition contents, the edition 
type (PICT, Text, etc.) and the Open Publisher button. The Open Publisher 
button launches the application that created the document tlie edition 
file was created from, and opens that document. 

You work only on the document that created the edition, not on the 
edition file. Any changes made to the edition elements are then up- 
dated to the edition file (based on the options in the Publisher Options 
dialog box). This means that deleting a file that has published editions 
makes it impossible to ever modify or update those editions again — 
the data in the editions cannot be accessed from either the edition file 
or the subscriber document. 
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The nev Edition Manager 
component of I AC allows 
your applications to share 
data between documents, 
applications, and users. 



TEXT styl 




Publisher 



} 



Figure 7.11: These windows are opened by clicking on edition files. 



Edition File Links 

The link behveen edition files and their publishers and subscribers is 
automatically maintained, even if these documents are (renamed) or 
moved to new locations on the current volume. If an edition file, 
publishing document or subscribing document is moved to a new 
volume and the copy on the original volume is deleted, the links to 
and from the file will be broken. 

When links to or from an edition file are broken, it’s impossible to 
automatically or manually update the edition file or the version of that 
edition file used in any subscribing documents. You can tell tliat a link 
is broken by the grayed-out appearance of certain type elements in the 
Publish To or Subscribe To dialog boxes, as shown in Figure 7.12. 
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( Cancel Subscriber | 



[ Open Publisher ] 




Figure 7. 12: The iMtest Edition and Last Change lines are dimmed 
when the edition has been deleted or moved to another' volume. 



Although there’s no direct way to “reconnect” a broken Publisher or 
Subscriber link, you can re-create a link between an application and 
an edition published from it: 

■ Open the application and select the border surrounding the 
previously created edition. Even though the link has been 
broken, the border will still be visible. 

■ Select the Create Piibushek command, and save the edition 
with the same name as the previous edition, to the same 
location as the previous edition, overwriting the unlinked 
copy that remains there. 
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m Any Subscribers using this edition will now update, according 
to their option settings, using the information in this new 
version of the edition. 

To recreate a link between an edition and a subscribing application: 

■ Open the subscribing application and select the element that 
was imported as a subscribed edition. 

■ Select the Subscribe To command, locate the edition file you 
want to recreate a link to. Click the Subscribe button. 

■ The data from the edition file as it now exists will appear in 
your document, replacing the older version that was selected. 
This edition is now linked to the edition file on disk, and will 
update according to the settings of the Publisher and Sub- 
scriber options. 



Unavailable Edition Files 

When a document containing subscribers is opened, the Macintosh 
attempts to locate edition files linked to each subscriber. If any of these 
edition files reside on unmounted floppy disks or removable volumes, 
you’ll be prompted to insert the disks or volumes. Then the document 
will open normally and tlie links between the subscribers and their 
edition files will be maintained. 

If you don’t wish to insert the requested disks or volumes, click the 
Cancel button in the Please Insert the Disk... dialog box. The subscriber 
elements will still appear in the document, but the Subscriber Options 
dialog boxes will display an Edition Cannot Be Found dialog box. To 
establish a link to the edition, insert the correct disk, then click tlie Get 
Edition Now button. 
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Could not locate the edition, 
because it is missing. 




Figure 7.13: Ifte Edition is Missing dialog box. 



Edition Files and Your Network 



edition files can be published to or subscribed from any available 
network or File Share volume. There’s no real difference in the way 
they operate on network/File Share volumes, except that documents 
containing publishers and subscribers must access the editions over the 
network in order to keep all files updated properly. 

To expedite sharing editions via a network, you can create aliases of 
editions stored on network volumes that you access frequently. You can 
then browse these aliases on your local hard drive (from the Subscribe 
To dialog box) and when the editions are used, the aliases will auto- 
matically connect to the appropriate network volumes and access the 
actual edition files. 

To subscribe directly to editions on network volumes, these will also 
mount automatically when documents subscribing to the editions 
are opened. 
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Figure 7.14 shows one sample network: in tliis case, edition files could 
be stored on the AppleShare file server, or on either File Sharing Mac, 
and be used either directly or through aliases, by any network user. 




Figure 7. 14: A sample network with an AppleShare server and 
File Sharing Macs. 



Edition Manager Ups 



■ Republishing an edition. If you overwrite an existing edition 
(by creating a new edition with the same name in the same 
location as an existing edition), tlie new edition will be linked 
to all documents that subscribed to the old edition. 
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For example, if you wanted to replace an existing edition file 
named “Corporate Logo” witli a new graphic, you could 
create a new edition named “Corporate Logo,” using the 
Crbii- Pum.isiiKR command, and save it in the same volume 
and folder its the old “Cor|)orate Logo" edition. (When you’re 
asked to confirm that you want to overwrite the old file, click 
the Yk.s button.) At this point, all documents that subscribed to 
the old “Corporate Logo” edition file will begin using the new 
“Corporate Logo” edition file the next time they’re updated. 

■ Nested editions. You can create editions that contain text or 
graphics subscribed to from other editions. After ap])ropriate 
updating options are set in all associated Publish To and 
Subscribe To dialog boxes, changes made to elements in 
original documents will be correctly updated everywhere they 
occur. 

For example, if your page layout program subscribed to your 
“Corporate Logo” for the purpose of using it, along with some 
text and ornamental graphics, to create a corporate insignia, 
you could use the Create Publisher to save an edition file 
named “Cor|)orate Insignia.” This edition could then be 
subscribed to for u,se on the first page of all corporate reports 
created in your word processing programs. If the “Corporate 
Logo” edition was updated, this update would appear in the 
page layout file (where the insignia was created), and ex- 
tended to the “Cor|)orate Insignia” edition when the page 
layout document was opened (assuming the Publisher Op- 
tions and Subscriber Options are set correctly). The updated 
Coqwrate Insignia edition would then be updated in all 
documents it \\i\s used in (if the appropriate Subscriber 
Option wiis set). 
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m Double-click on edition borders to open option dialogs. 
Double-clicking on a subscriber in a document will open tlie 
Subscriber To dialog box. Double-clicking on tlie border 
around any publisher will open tlie Publisher To dialog box. 

■ Saving Publisher documents. When an edition is created, 
the edition file appears on disk and can be subscribed to 
immediately, If the document that published the edition is 
closed without being saved, however, tlie edition file will be 
deleted, and all subscriber links will be broken. 
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An example; You open a drawing application and quickly 
create an illustration of a cow jumping over the moon. Using 
the Crkate Pubusher command, you create an edition named 
"Cow Over Moon,” then switch to your word processor where 
you subscribe to the Cow Over Moon edition and continue to 
work on your text document. Later, when you’re ready to quit 
for the day, you choose the Shut Down command from the 
Finder, and your drawing application asks if you want to save 
the Untitled file you used to create Cow Over Moon. At this 
point, if you don’t name and save this file, the Cow Over 
Moon edition will be deleted from your disk. The image will 
remain in the word processing document that subscribed to it, 
but the link between the word processing document and the 
deleted edition file will be broken. It will be impossible to edit 
the graphic in the future without recreating it. 

If you ti}' to close a document with published editions without 
saving, tlie dialog box shown in Figure 7.16 will appear. 




This document contains new Publishers. Vou 
must saue this document to keep them. 



Saue “The house” before closing? 



( Don't Saue ] [ Cancel ] [[ Saue 



Figure 7. 16: Tim dialog box appears to warn you that quitting the 
unsaved document will result in the loss of edition files. 
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■ Fidition aliases. Edition file aliases can be subscribed to just 
like standard edition files. As always, the alias file will main- 
tain a link to the original file, even if the alias or the original 
is moved or renamed. If the alias’s original document is on a 
network file server or File Sharing volume, the volume will be 
mounted automatically. 



Inter-Application Conununication 

Publisli/Subscribe, like the Cit, Copy and Paste commands, are ex- 
amples of how tlie Macintosh System Software lets applications share 
data and communicate indirectly with each other. System 7 also pro- 
vides even broader application-to-application communication, known 
as Inter-Application Communication (lAC). 

lAC provides a structural framework witliin which software applica- 
tions can send messages and data to other sofhvare applications. These 
capabilities make die Macintosh more powerful in many ways. They 
reduce the pressure on any one application to “do it all," allowing 
each application to specialize in what it does best and let other appli- 
cations do other tasks. 

Spell-checking is a good exmiiple. Almost every Macintosh applica- 
tion allows text to be created, and owr the last few y'ears many have 
added built-in spelling checkers, each with its own version and its own 
dictionary' files. You have to learn and remember how each one works 
and make room for each data file on your hard drive. And the develop- 
ers of each program have to spend time and money developing and 
testing utilities. 
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Suppose, instead, that one independent spelling checker was the best of 
tliem all, offering the biggest dictionaries, the most features and the 
best user interface. Using lAC, all your software applications could 
access this one spelling checker, saving you the hassle of learning 
multiple commands, customizing multiple dictionaries and wasting 
hard-drive space on duplicate files. And your software developers could 
spend their time and money on other things, such as improving their 
applications features. 



Understanding Apple Events 

The mechanics of lAC are quite technical, but fortunately you don’t 
need to know anything about them unless you intend to write your 
own Macintosh programs. You’ll be aware of lAC in the future when 
your updated software versions take advantage of its features; but even 
then, tlie entire lAC operation will be translated into friendly Macin- 
tosh commands and dialog boxes you’re already familiar with. (So 
you can skip the rest of this section, if you’d like.) 

Just in case you’re interested, however, lets take a brief look at the way 
System 7 provides lAC capabilities to software applications. 

lAC is a protocol that defines a new hq^e of communication between 
applications, and provides a mechanism for the delivery’ and imple- 
mentation of that communication. You can think of lAC as a set of 
grammatical rules that comprise an acceptable format for messages 
sent between applications. A message in this format is an Apple Event. 

In addition to the Apple Events format, lAC provides a messenger 
setv'ice, to transmit the properly formatted message from one applica- 
tion to another. 
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While lAC defines the communication format, it doesn’t specify the 
message content. The “language” of Apple Kvents is being defined by 
Apple and by the Macintosh software developer community, in coopera- 
tion with Apple. This is very important; a computer language designed 
to communicate betw'een a variety of software applications developed 
by different companies must be carefully constructed in order to ac- 
complish its goal of facilitating precise communication. 

In order for an application to send an Apple Event, or to understand an 
Apple Event it receives, the program must be specifically programmed 
to handle that Apple Event properly. This is why it’s impossible for non- 
System 7-Friendly applications to use lAC, and why even System 7- 
Friendly programs will provide only limited lAC support for some time 
to come. Only when the Apple Events language is clearly defined can 
software developers update their programs to properly engage in an 
Apple Events dialog. 

To help software developers implement program support, Apple has 
classified Apple Events into four categories: 

■ Retiuired Apple Events. Open Application, Open Document, 
Print Document and Quit Application are the four basic Apple 
Events and the only ones required for System 7-Friendly 
applications. (Think of them as the Hello, Please, 'Wank You 
and Goodbye of Apple Events.) 

■ Core Apple Events. These are not as universal or fundajnen- 
ta! its the Required Apple Events, but they’re general enough 
so that almost every .Macintosh application should support 
them. The list of Core Apple Events, quite large already' is 
growing as Apple and its software developers work to make 
sure every’ type of communication that may be needed is 
provided for. 
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■ Functional-area Apple Events. Specifically addressed to a 
class of similar applications (like word processors or graphics 
programs), this type of Ap|)le Event supports functions that 
are common within that chiss but not universal. Apple Events 
for word processing might include pagination, footnotes and 
hyphenation, for example, while Apple Events for graphics 
programs could support lines and cur\'es, masking and cus- 
tom fill patterns. 

■ Custom Apple Events. A Macintosh software developer might 
have a need for Apple Events designed for proprietar\' or 
cooperative use by their own applications. If a developer’s 
word processor included a unique feature not controllable 
with any existing Core or Functional-area Apple Events, the 
company could define its own Custom Apple Event. This Apple 
Event could be kept secret and used only by the sofb\'are 
developer’s applications, or it could be shared with other 
software developers. 

The entire current list of Apple Events, along with detailed descriptions 
of each, is regularly sent to all Macintosh software developers so they 
can incoqiorate these events into their software updates. Only time will 
tell whether defined Apple Events gain universal support. 
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Apple Events and Program Linking 

When an application sends an Apple Event to another program, the 
receiving program is usually launched, then asked to perform a task. 
Of course, this assumes that the receiving program is available. In 
addition to programs that exist on the same hard drive, Apple Share 
events, through lAC, can communicate with programs that reside on 
other parts of the network as well. 

Chapter 9, Introduction to File Sharing, introduces the System 7 
capabilih' tliat lets any user on the network share data with any other 
user on the network. 

In Chapter 10, Working on a Network, you’ll learn about the Pro- 
gram Linking option, which allows you to access software from other 
Macintoshes on the nehvork via lAC commands. Using this option, 
applications on one Macintosh can use Apple Events to communicate 
with applications on other Macs across the network. As with other 
aspects of lAC, it remains to be seen how this capability will be trans- 
lated into new Macintosh software features. 
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Moving On. . . 



Some people are predicting tliat over time the lines between individual 
applications will blur as the powers of the Edition Manager and lAC 
are fully utilized. As we’ve seen, the Edition Manager allov\'s you to 
transfer text and graphics between applications, while maintaining a 
"live link” to the original data, using just a few simple commands: 

■ Publish to. This command saves the selected data to a new 
edition file on disk. 

■ Subscribe to. This command imports an edition file from 
disk into the current document. 

■ Publisher/Subscriber options. These commands control the 
way changes to original documents are updated to the edition 
file and documents subscribing to the edition file. 

From the sophistication of Publish/Subscribe and lAC, we now return 
to an old familiar Macintosh topic — fonts. Chapter 8 looks at using 
fonts in System 7, including existing bit-mapped and PostScript fonts, 
and tlie new font technology, True'I^pe. 
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Chq>ter 8: Fonts in System 7 



Fonts are the blessing and curse of the Macintosh. No other computer 
offers such a variety' of fonts or ty'pographic capabilities; but because of 
technical problems and corporate politics, no other aspect of the Mac 
has caused so many headaches for so many people. 

System 7 expands botli the benefits and drawbacks of Macintosh font 
technology, introducing a new font standard called Truel^'pe. In this 
chapter, we’ll look at all of the existing Macintosh font standards — 
bit-mapped fonts, PostScript fonts and the new TrueT^'pe fonts. Finally, 
we’ll focus on the practical implications of font life in System 7. 
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Bit-M^ped Fonts 

The original Macintosh introduced many exciting innovations to the 
world of computing. One of the most important was the enhanced 
appearance of ty'pe. Documents created on the Macintosh could use a 
variety of typefaces, or fonts, as tools of communication. Earlier per- 
sonal computers reduced all communications to the drab, mechanical 
and impersonal look of pica- 12 (die original dot-matrix font). But the 
Macintosh made it possible to produce text in a wide range of type- 
faces — on printed pages and on-screen. 

It wasn’t long before the original Macintosh fonts (New York, Monaco, 
Geneva and Chicago) were joined by many other bit-mapped fonts that 
could be used in any Macintosh software and printed on die Apple 
ImageWriter. There were, unfortunately, limitations to working with 
Macintosh fonts even at this early stage: 

■ Dot-matrix bit-mapped quality was unacceptable for most 
business uses. While typeface variety was certainly a wel- 
come improvement, most people still considered ImageWriter 
output quality unacceptable for business use regardless of die 
fonLs. And the only acceptable business alternative available, 
letter-quality printers, were nearly impossible to connect to 
early Macintosh systems. 

■ Font variety was limited. Although bit-mapped fonts prolif- 
erated, almost all were "novelty” faces with little value beyond 
advertisements, invitations and entertainment. The lack of 
interesting “body copy” faces probably resulted from the 
difficulties in showing subtle type designs on-screen and 
printing them on the ImageWriter. 
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■ 400K system disks could hold only a limited selection of 
fonts. Since hard drives were not generally available at tliat 
time, it was necessary to boot the Macintosh from a 400K 
floppy disk. After squeezing the System folder plus an applica- 
tion or ^vo onto a floppy, only a small amount of room was 
left for font st)'les and sizes. To get around this, most people 
created several startup disks, each containing a System file 
customized with different fonts. They would then selectively 
reboot, changing System disks as necessary. 

■ Macintosh applications could support only a limited 
number of fonts at one time. When too many fonts were 
installed in the Sj'stem file, applications acted strangely, often 
providing only a random subset of the installed fonLs. This 
problem was ultimately cured by System Software and appli- 
cation upgrades. 

At the time, these typographic “challenges” were taken in stride; most 
people were thankful to have any typographic variety at all. The limi- 
tation posed by the fact that the Apple ImageWriter was the only avail- 
able printer was also important, because it meant tliat even with font 
variety, Mac documents couldn’t shake the “dot-matrix look.” Fortu- 
nately, this limitation didn’t last long. 



PostScript Fonts 

The introduction of the Apple LiiserWriter printer brought a new type 
of font to the Macintosh; the PostScript font. These fonts were required 
in documents created for output to the LaserWriter (and all later 
PostScript printers) in order for type to be printed at high resolution. 
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Eventually, PostScript fonts came to be known by a variety of names, 
including laser fonts, outline fonts and t^pe 1 fonts. 

Each PostScript font consists of two files: a screen font file and a 
printer font file. 



GaramLigConlta 



GaramUgCon 



AGarExpReg 



GararnBolConlta 



GaramBooConIta 



GaramBolCon 



GaramUltCon 



AGarAltReg 



GaramBooCon 



GaramUltCon Ita 



A 



ITC Garamond Condensed 



AG^it 
AGarExpIta 



A 



Adobe Garamond Bitmapped Fonts 



AGaramond Exp Bitmapped Fonts 



Figure 8, 1: Icons for some of the screeti font files (below) and 
printer fon! files (aboue) used in this book. 

PostScript screen fonts are handled the same as non-PostScript screen 
fonts: 

■ They appear with the Fonl/DA Mover Suitcase icon. 

■ They’re provided in different styles and sizes. 

■ They’re installed with the Font/DA Mover (or Suitcase II 
or .Masterjuggler). 

■ They a|)pear in the Font Menu or dialog box in all 
applications. 
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— I 

Century Old Style (bold) 1 8 




A — I 

A 

Century Old Style (italic) 18 



Century Old Style 18 



A 

Lubalin Graph (italic) 1 0 



A 






Lubalin Graph 1 0 






Lubalin Grap. . . (bold , italic) 1 0 Lubalin Graph (bold) 1 0 



Figure 8.2: Each PostScript screen font represents a single font, 
size and style. 

PostScript printer fonts have no non-PostScript equivalents. Here’s how 
these printer fonts work: 

■ As described below, printer fonts provide the PostScript printer 
with mathematical descriptions of each character in a font, as 
well as any other information it needs to create and produce 
high-resolution characters. 

■ They’re separate files that generally exist in one-to-one corre- 
spondence with screen fonts (there’s a unique printer font file 
for each unique screen font name). In some cases, however, 
printer fonts outnumber screen fonts, and vice versa. 

Regardless of whether all screen fonts and printer fonts are 
matched, it’s usually not necessary to use all available screen 
fonts, but it is necessary to use all available printer fonts. 
(Without using the Helvetica Bold screen font, you can still 
create Helvetica Bold; but witliout using the Helvetica Bold 
printer font, it’s impossible to print Helvetica Bold.) 
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■ They display an icon that loob like the LaserWriter in most 
crises, but not always. The icon depends on the way the printer 
font was created. 

■ They’re usually about 50K in size, but can range from a 
minimum of lOK to a maximum of 75K. 

■ Printer font files can be built into the printer’s ROM chips, 
stored on printer hard disb or kept on the Macintosh hard 
disk and downloaded manually or automatically to the 
printer as they’re needed. They must be available to the 
PostScript printer at print time. 



PostScript Font Challenges 

For a variety of rejisons, using PostScript fonts in tlie real-world Macin- 
tosh environment has never been ejisy. 'I’he main problem is that the 
software and hardware environment in which PostScript fonts are used 
and the PostScript fonts themselves have been in a constant state of 
evolution. Most of these irroblems have been overcome through System 
Software upgrades, new font-management utilities or ”work-around” 
methods that have become well known and commonly accepted as 
necessary for font survival. 

The list below describes many of the challenges PostScript font users 
have faced, along with their resolutions: 

■ PostScript fonts vs. non-PostScript fonts. A PostScript 
screen font is not noticeably different from a non-PostScript 
screen font, which makes it very difficult for inexperienced 
users to distinguish between them in documents that will be 
output on high-resolution PostScript printers. 
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For tlie most part, PostScript’s dominance in the Macintosh 
world has alleviated this problem; most Macintosh users now 
have access to PostScript printers. And PostScript fonts are 
now the rule rather than the exception. 

It would be helpful if Apple and Adobe had designed 
PostScript screen fonts to indicate tlieir PostScript status — 
perhaps a symbol character displayed before or after their font 
names. This would simplify the difficult task of determining 
which fonts can be used to prepare documents to be output on 
PostScript printers. 

■ Screen font availability. Once a document is created, tliere’s 
usually no easy way to determine which fonts it contains, in 
order to be sure all necessary' screen and printer fonts are 
available at print time — especially if the person printing the 
file is not the one who created it. 

Over time, individual software vendors have developed 
schemes to help identify screen fonts used in a document. 
PageMaker displays the dimmed names of used but not- 
currently-available fonts in its font menu, and Xpress pro- 
duces a list of fonts used, for example. Only Adobe has 
addressed the problem of screen font availability; allowing 
Illustrator to correctly print files even if the screen fonts used 
to create the file aren’t available at the time the file is printed. 
Unfortunately this solution has never caught on with other 
vendors. (It’s possible that Adobe’s proprietary' font knowledge 
allows them this advantage.) 
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■ Printer font availability. The most fundamental requirement 
of PostScript fonts is that for each screen font u.sed in a docu- 
ment, a corresponding printer font must be available at print 
time. This requirement has caused tremendous difficulty for 
Mac users, because there’s no automated way to track the 
screen font/printer font correspondence. 

The advent of large font-storage printer hard drives, the 
Suitcase 11 and MjisterJuggler font management utilities, 
PageMaker’s Download Screen Fonts option and the NFNT 
font resource have made the “Font Not Found: Substituting 
Courier” messages less common. But unfortunately, the only 
real solution to this problem lies with users and .service bur- 
eau operators. 

■ Too many font names in the font menus. For non- 
PostScript screen fonts, a single font is provided in several 
different sizes, but bold and italic versions must be created 
using the S'ni.K command. PostScript fonts, on the other hand, 
provide a separate .screen font for each size and style. This 
means that font menus are very long. For example, Helvetica 
includes four entries (B Helvetica Bold, I Helvetica Italic, 
Helvetica, etc.). Times has four as well, and so on. 

Utilities like Suitcase’s Font Harmony and Adobe’s lype Re- 
union combine these font styles into a single font menu entry; 
reducing the four different Helvetica entries to one, and 
reinstating the Sto.k command for additional font styles. But 
sometimes, during the process, the FONT/KFNT ID numbers 
are altered, resulting in fonts being “lost” when you move 
documents from one Mac to another. 
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B Heluetica Bold 
Bl Heluetica Bold Italic 
B Times Bold 



Chicago 

Courier 

Geneua 



>^BI Times Bold Italic 
Chicago 
Courier 
Heluetica 



s/Heluetica 



Monaco 
Neiu Vork 
Times 



I Heluetica Italic 

I Times Italic 
Monaco 
Neiu Vork 
Times 

Figure 8.3: Each style of a font is listed separately (left) when fonts 
are not harmonized, but not when they are harmonized (right). 

■ Font ID Conflicts. I’lie original Macintosh system wris de- 
signed to handle only a small number of fonts. With the font 
explosion that followed PostScript’s introduction, there were 
soon more fonts tlian available Font ID numbers. 

Fortunately, the Apple Font/DA Mover resolved Font-II) con- 
flicts as new fonts were added to the System File. But unfortu- 
nately, the Fonl/DA Mover did this by randomly renumbering 
the fonts. This caused problems because some applications 
tracked fonts by Font ID number, and as a result, the same 
font would have different ID numbers on different 
Macintoshes. Because many applications used the Font-ID 
numbers to keep track of font assignments within documents, 
Font-ID instabilitv' caused documents to "forget” which fonts 
were used to create them when they were transferred from one 
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Macintosh to another. Working with a wide range of fonts on 
the .Macintosli bore a striking resemblance to a low-stakes 
game of Russian roulette. 

This problem wtis partially solved with tlie release of Sy'stem 
Software 6.0, which added more complete support for a 
Macintosh resource called NFNT (pronounced N-Font). NFNT 
offered a font-numbering scheme capable of handling over 
32,000 different fonts. Of course, implementing the new 
system meant that millions of non-NFNT fonts already in use 
had to be replaced with new NFNT versions, and that a master 
set of new NFNT fonts had to be distributed for use in this 
replacement. 

To make matters worse, Apple and Adobe used the same 
uneven, unplanned and unprofessional distribution methods 
for the new font ID system that they used for Apple System 
Software and shareware updates — user groups, bulletin 
boards and friendly file-sharing. Therefore, the problem was 
only partially solved. 

To further complicate the introduction of NFNT fonts, Apple 
and Adobe chose not to “harmonize” the NFNT fonts by 
allowing only a single Font Menu entry to appear for each 
font (jis di.scussed previously). So it was left to users to per- 
form this hamionization with their own utilities, which as 
mentioned above results in a non-universal set of fonts. 

■ Different fonts with the same names. As more vendors 
produced more PostScript fonts, another problem appeared: 
different versions of the same fonts released by different 
vendors. 
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This not only caused Macintoshes to become “confused” 
about which screen fonts and printer fonts were used in 
documents; it also made it hard for service bureaus to know if 
the Garamond specified in a document was the Adobe, 
Bitstream or other font vendor version of the typeface. This 
point was crucial because font substitutions wouldn’t work. 
And, even if they did, character width differences would play 
havoc with the output. 

■ The lype 1 font secret. Since Adobe Systems had developed 
PostScript, they kept the specifics of the optimized format 
known as “TN'pe 1” for themselves. The Type 1 font format 
provided fonts with “hints” embedded in the font outline that 
made them look better when output in small type sizes on 300 
dpi laser printers. 

The Type 1 format was also the only format compatible with 
Adobe’s TypeAlign and Adobe Type Manager (ATM) utilities. 
This excluded all other vendors’ PostScript fonts from using 
these utilities, since all non-Adobe PostScript fonts were in tlie 
“Type 3” format. 

After the political turmoil surrounding the announcement of 
TrueType, Adobe released the specification for the Type 1 font 
format, and most other font vendors have begun upgrading 
their fonts to the T\pe 1 format. 
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Fonts on Screen 

The success of PostScript fonts was due in large part to their ability to 
print tyqie at any output device’s ultimate resolution. But when viewed 
on-screen, PostScript fonts looked no better than non-PostScript 
fonts — which is to say, they were legible only in screen-font sizes and 
were jagged, more or less, at all other sizes. 

Soon after the acceptance of PostScript as a font standard, Adobe 
offered a solution to the problem of poor on-screen font display — a 
solution it called Display PostScript. Display PostScript was an entirely 
new display technology' that Adobe hoped to sell to Apple for use in the 
Macintosh, and to other hardware vendors as well. Apple, not wanting 
to become even more dependent on Adobe, said “no thanks." After all, 
if two companies have a phenomenally successful first joint venture, 
the last thing they should do is try a follow-up, riglit? 

Following Apple’s rejection of Display PostScript, Adobe set to work on 
another method of improving PostScript fonts’ on-screen display. The 
result was the Adobe %e Manager, which is a Macintosh init docu- 
ment that allows PostScript screen and printer font data to be viewed 
on-screen. When ATM is installed, PostScript fonts display at the best 
possible resolution on-screen at any point size, as long as both the 
screen and printer fonts are installed. 

ATM also improves the output quality' of PostScript fonts on non- 
PostScript printers. With ATM, almost any PostScript font can be 
printed successfully at any size on any dot matrix, ink jet or 
QuickDraw laser printer. 
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The primarv' drawback of ATM is that a printer font corresponding to 
each installed screen font must be kept on your hard drive. This re- 
quires more space and increases the cost. Screen fonts can be obtained 
without charge from service bureaus or on-line sources, but printer 
fonts must be purchtised at costs of up to several hundred dollars per 
hpe family. 



PostScript Piinting 

When a document containing PostScript fonts is printed to a PostScript 
printer, the LaserWriter or Aldus Prep print driver queries the PostScript 
printer to detemiine if the required PostScript fonts are resident in the 
Printer. These fonts may be built into a printer’s ROM chips, or they 
may have been previously downloaded into the printer’s RAM or onto 
the printer’s hard disk. If the fonts are resident, the document is sent to 
the printer for output. If the fonts are not resident, the print driver 
checks to see if the printer font files are available on the Macintosh 
hard disk. If they are, they’re downloaded into the printer’s RAM tem- 
porarily. If they aren’t, an error message in the Print Status dialog box 
alerts you that specific fonts are unavailable. 

When the document is printed, the PostScript printer uses the printer 
font infonnation to create each character. The information from the 
PostScript screen font is translated into new printer-font characters. 

The screen fonts serve only as placeholders on-screen. The process of 
creating the printed characters is called rasterization — the most 
complex part of the PostScript printing process. During rasterization, 
PostScript uses the PostScript printer font file’s mathematical character 
descriptions to select the output device pixels necessary' to produce the 
requested character at the highest possible resolution. 
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When a document containing PostScript fonts is printed to a non- 
PostScript printer, such as a QuickDraw or dot-matrix printer, screen 
font information is transferred directly to the printer and is the only 
source used to produce the printed characters. None of the advantages 
of PostScript are utilized. There is no difference between the use of a 
PostScript font and a non-PostScript font (except when ATM is being 
used, in which case PostScript fonts are superior). 



PostScript Fonts in Sy'stem 7 

PostScript fonts and the Adobe ^e Manager are fully supported in 
System 7. There’s no need to change your reliance on PostScript t)pe 
or PostScript output devices. 

It is important, however, tliat fonts and their support files be stored in 
the proper locations: 

■ Screen fonts. As described in Chapter 4, We System Folder, 
PostScript screen fonts are now installed directly in the System 
file, and the Font/DA Mover is no longer used. You can still 
attach PostScript screen fonts with utilities like Suitcase II, if 
you wish. 

■ Printer fonts. Printer font files must be kept in the System 
folder in order to be downloaded automatically or used by 
ATM. When printer font files are dragged onto the System 
Folder icon, they’re installed in the Extensions folder, but 

(at legist at the time of this writing) they don’t work properly if 
left there; they must be moved out of the Extensions folder 
and back into the System folder itself. 
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■ ATM. The ATM control panel should reside in the Control 
Panels folder, and tlie ATM 68000/68020 file should reside in 
the System folder Itself. 



TrueType 



True'iype is the new font format Apple introduces in System 7. It’s 
designed to bring to the Macintosh all the best aspects of PostScript, as 
well as the benefits of operating system-level outline font support. 

True'I\'pe offers several benefits: 

■ High-resolution text display on any device, including Macin- 
tosh displays and various output devices. 

■ Support for outline fonts in all applications. 

■ An open hpe format whose font specifications have been 
published for use by all t)pe vendors. 

■ Full freedom for tyq^e designers, because of its quadratic curve 
basis and support provided by System 7. 

■ Compatibilit)' witli existing font standards, primarily by 
operating in a mixed-font environment without altering 
existing documents. 

■ T\pe industry support (AGFA Compugraphic, Bitstream, Inc., 
International Typeface Corj)., Monotype Corp. and others). 

■ Microsoft support in future versions of Windows and OS/2, 
providing cross-platform compatibility'. 
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TrueT\^ie fonts don’t use separate screen and printer fonts, and don’t 
require separate screen fonts for different sizes. A single TrueType font 
file allows a font to be displayed on-screen clearly and without jagged 
edges at any size, and printed at full resolution to any dot matrix, 
QuickDraw or PostScript printer. TrueType fonts will likely be compat- 
ible with film recorders, full motion video and other output sources in 
the not-too-distant future. 



TrueType imd PostScript 

TrueType is an alternative to PostScript, not a replacement for it. 
PostScript is fully supported in System 7, as described above. Neither is 
necessarily better than the other; let’s just say they’re different. Later in 
this chapter we’ll examine the realities of working in a world of mixed 
PostScript and TrueType fonts, and offer some suggestions on the best 
ways to organize and utilize these font technologies on your system. 

Although T’rueType is a competitor for PostScript fonts, it’s not a com- 
petitor for the complete PostScript language. TrueType printers use 
TrueType for fonts but QuickDraw descriptions for all other page ele- 
ments. QuickDraw h;is proven itself on the Macintosh screen, but its 
use as a high-resolution printing model is new. It’s unlikely that the 
PostScript standard will be replaced in the near future; it has firm 
support from developers of high-end software, hardware developers, 
service bureaus and end users. The PostScript language will likely 
continue to dominate personal computer printing. 
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TrueType Technology' 

TrueTX'pe fonts, like PostScript printer fonts, are outline fonts, which 
means that each character is described mathematically, as opposed to 
the bit-by-bit description used by existing screen fonts. TrueType math- 
ematical descriptions are based on quadratic bezier curve equations 
rather than PostScript’s standard bezier curve equations. The difference 
between these equations is in the number of points used to determine 
the position of the lines and cur\'es that make up each character. Apple 
claims True'R'pe’s method creates better-looking characters at a wider 
range of output and display resolutions. 

Because TrueType uses mathematical descriptions for on-screen and 
printer font versions, a single file can ser\'e both the display and any 
output devices. As mentioned above, PostScript requires two files, a 
screen font file and a printer font file, in order to print or display at 
full resolution. Although it is true that it’s easier to manage one font 
file than two, Adobe claims that putting its screen fonts and printer 
fonts in separate files is an asset, since either can be updated or 
enhanced independently at any time without affecting existing docu- 
ments or printer configurations. 

When a document containing TrueType fonts is printed, the sequence 
of events depends on the type of printer used: 

■ Dot matrix printers. When a document containing TrueType 
fonts is printed to a dot matrix printer, the characters are 
reproduced in tlieir natural contours, just as they appear on- 
screen. The output images are the results of the on-screen 
rasterization process, not the TrueType outlines. Therefore, dot 
matrix output can only provide a more exact representation of 
the Mac’s on-screen display. 
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m QuickDraw printers. When a document containing 
TrueType fonts is printed to a QuickDraw printer such as the 
LaserWriter II SC, the same process as described above for Dot 
matrix printers occurs — infonnation from tlie on-screen 
rasterization process is sent to the printer. 

■ 68000-based PostScript printers with 2 megabytes of 
RAM. Wlien a document containing TrueType fonts is sent to 
a PostScript printer or output device using a Motorola 68000 
CPU and at least 2 megabytes of RAM (such as the LaserWriter 
IINT, and most of today’s imagesetters), the print driver 
queries the device to see if the TrueType font scaler is avail- 
able. The TrueType font scaler may be built into the printer’s 
ROM (in pre-System 7 PostScript printers) or it may have 
been previously downloaded onto the printer’s hard disk or 
into printer RAM (using the LaserWriter Font Utility). If the 
True'iype font scaler is not available, it is automatically 
downloaded into the printer’s RAM, where it will reside until 
the printer is reset. This font scaler will consume approxi- 
mately 80K of printer memory. 

With the font scaler in place, the page is sent normally. Math- 
ematical descriptions of any included TrueType fonts are sent 
to the printer and processed by the TrueType font scaler. The 
page is then output at full resolution, using any TrueType 
fonts rasterized by tlie font scaler software. 

■ 68000-based PostScript printers with less than 2 mega- 
bytes of R/\M, or RISC-based Adobe PostScript printers. 
When a document containing TrueType fonts is printed to a 
PostScript printer or output device using a Motorola 68000 
CPU and less than 2 megabytes of RAM (such as the 
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LaserWriter Plus), or to a RISC-based Adobe PostScript printer, 
TrueType fonts are encoded into PostScript T^pe 1 font format 
and sent to the printer wliere they’re processed just like all 
other PostScript fonts. The encoded T)pe 1 fonts do not con- 
tain PostScript “hints.” 

■ Printers with built-in Triie'IVpe scaling. When a document 
containing True'I^pe fonts is sent to a printer containing a 
built-in TruelVpe font scaler, such as the LaserMaster 400XL, 
or MicroTek TrueLaser, the TruelVpe outline information is 
sent directly to the printer where the font is rasterized and 
imaged. 



Truelmage 



Truelmage is a PostScript-done interj)reter, developed by Microsoft. 

It allows printers to output documents described in PostScript or 
QuickDraw, using either PostScript or TruelVpe fonts. Like other 
PostScript-done inteq)reters, Truelmage was developed to allow |)rinter 
manufacturers a way to support PostScript without paying royalties to 
Adobe Systems. Becoming involved with this development allowed 
Apple to find an alternative source for the PostScript controllers it was 
licensing from Adobe and ensure that support for TruelVpe fouls would 
be included in the Truelmage controllers. 

Currently only a few Truelmage printers are available. But over the 
coming years, numerous Truelmage printers will likely be sold into 
both the Macintosh and PC markets. 
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Figure 8.4: Sample True'iype fouls from Monotype (abore), Bitstream (right page) 
and Apple's Tnie'type versions of the standard Mac fonts (above). 
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A Mixed World 



In a laboratory environment, where some Macintoshes used only 
PostScript fonts and some used only TrueType fonts, where all docu- 
ments using PostScript fonts were created only on the PostScript 
machines and those using TrueType fonts were created only on tlie 
TrueType machines, the daily use of tliese systems from a font- 
teclinology perspective would be ver)' straightfonvard. 

Unfortunately, none of us live or work in such a laboratory. Most 
Macintosh computers are more likely to be configured with PostScript 
fonts, TrueType fonts and non-PostScript non-TrueType bit-mapped 
fonts. And most people will have some documents created with only 
PostScript fonts, some with only bit-mapped fonts, some with only 
TrueType fonts and many documents with mixes of TrueType, 
PostScript and bit-mapped fonts. So how is all of this going to work 
in the real world? 

it depends — on the way you install fonts in your System file, the 
printer(s) you use and how sofhvare developers implement fonts in 
their updated System 7-compatible applications. 



Configuring Your System 

Fonts (TrueType fonts, bit-mapped fonts and PostScript screen fonts) 
are installed in System 7 by simply dragging them into tlie System file. 
They can be dragged onto the System folder icon, the System file icon 
or directly into an open System file window. Fonts cannot be installed 
while any api)lication other than the Finder is open. If you try to drag 
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fonts into the System file or the Sx'stem folder while applications are 
open, the Alert dialog box shown in Figure 8.5 will appear. 




The System file cannot be changed while 
programs other than the Finder are open. 
To make changes to the System file, first 
quit all open application programs and 
desk accessories. 




Figure 8.5: The System file Cannol Be Changed dialog box. 



Because bit-map])ed fonts and the screen fonts provided for PostScript 
fonts include font size numbers at the ends of their file names, 
True'IVpe files will not usually conflict with existing screen fonts, and 
vice versa. It is normal and even preferable to install and keep both the 
True'iype version and the PostScript screen font version of a font in 
your System file. In other words, don’t delete the existing screen fonts 
from your System file just because you’re installing the True'l\pe 
version of the same font. If you do, the text in your documents may 
shift when you reopen them because the character widths of the 
True’lVpe font and the old PostScript screen fonts are different. ('Fhe 
way applications select fonts is discussed later in this section.) 

You can distinguish TrueType fonts from PostScript screen fonts or bit- 
mapped fonts by the icon they display. TrueType fonts use an icon with 
three A’s, and PostScript screen fonts or bit-maiiped fonts use an icon 
with a single A, as shown in Figure 8.6. 
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System 


O 62 items 53.3 MB in disk 9.6 MB available 


l§ § ^ 

Courier Helvetica Geneva 

0 0 0 

Courier 1 8 Helvetica 1 0 Geneva 24 









Figure 8.6: Font icons for lYue'type and PostScript. 



When you double-click on a font icon in System 7, a display of the font 
appears. For TrueType fonts, tliis sample shows the font at 9-, 12- and 
18-point sizes. Non-True'I)pe fonts display only a single sample. 



Courier 9 

-Sample •••• 

Pack my box with £iv« dozen liquor jugs. 



T 

a 

Courier 14 






Courier 



Courier 

-9 point - 

Pack my box with five dozen liquoz jugs. 



p 1 2 point 

Pack my box with five dozen 
I liquor jugs. 



- 1 8 point 

Pack my box with 
five dozen liquor 
jugs . 



Figure 8. 7: A D'ueType sample window and non-TrueType sample 
window. 
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Fonts are removed by dragging diem out of the System file window: 
double-click on the vSystem file to open the System file window and 
drag the icons of any fonts you want to remove to another location or 
into the Trash Can. You cannot remove fonts while applications other 
than the Finder are open. 



Fonts in Your Applications 

Once you’ve installed your True'iype fonts, their names will appear in 
the Font Menus or dialog boxes of all applications just like other 
available screen fonts. There's no way to recognize a Taie'iype font just 
by looking at its name in a Font Menu. If you have PostScript screen 
fonts and the True'iype font in a single font listing in your System 
folder, the font name will appear only once. The Macintosh will decide 
whether to use the PostScript screen font or a scaled True'iype font for 
each occurrence, depending on the point size at which the font is used. 

Assume, for example, that you have the PostScript screen fonts for 
Helvetica, Helvetica Bold, Helvetica Italic and Helvetica Bold Italic 
installed in your System file, each in 10-, 12- and l4-point sizes. 
/\ssume that the 'Frueiype Helvetica, Helvetica Bold, Helvetica Italic 
and Helvetica Bold Italic files are also installed. In this ciuse, most 
applications would use the PostScript versions of Helvetica for any 
instances of 10-, 12- or 1 4-point type, and the 'I'rue'iype version of 
Helvetica in all other cases. In other words, PostScript screen fonts are 
used when they’re available at the size specified, and 'Fme'iype fonts 
are used for all other sizes. 
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Of course, when no Triie'iype font has been installed, PostScript ver- 
sions are used at all sizes, just as they were before the introduction of 
Truel\pe. If ATM is installed, ATM will scale the on-screen font display 
to provide smooth character representations. PostScript outlines will be 
used at print time to produce smooth t)'pe at tlie resolution of the 
output device (assuming the output device is equipped with a 
PostScript interpreter). 

This process of alternating PostScript screen fonts and TrueType fonts 
is controlled by each application. Some software developers choose to 
use TrueType fonts even when PostScript screen fonts of the exact size 
requested are available. There’s no way to tell whether TVueType or 
PostScript fonts are being used until tlie document is printed, so con- 
sult your application manuals for more information. It’s doubtful that 
many developers will choose to use TrueType fonts when PostScript 
fonts are available. 

The importance of this somewhat confusing system is that documents 
created on your Macintosh before the installation of TrueType will still 
use the s:uTie PostScript screen fonts they used before, with only mini- 
mal repositioning of text required when the old documents are opened 
in System 7. If, on the other hand, you remove all your PostScript 
screen fonts when you install TrueType versions of those fonts, old 
documents will be forced to use TrueType fonts, and more extensive 
text repositioning may occur as a result. The same thing will happen if 
you’re using an application that ignores PostScript screen fonts and 
uses the TrueType fonts in all situations. 

Text repositioning occurs because character widths for TrueType fonts 
will not always exactly match PostScript font character widths, even in 
the same font and family. The width of a l4-point Helvetica Bold “H” 
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may be slightly different in TrueT^'pe than it was in PostScript. The 
cumulative result of the character width accommodations in your 
document will be text repositioning. 



Moving On... 



Fonts continue to be an exciting part of tlie Macintosh, and as shown 
in this chapter, font technology remains a source of innovation and 
controversy. System 7 supports three different font formats: 

■ Bit-mapped fonts. The end may be near for these fonts, 
which lack any type of outline and therefore have limited 
ability to produce smooth characters either on-screen or in 
print. 

■ PostScript fonts. This current standard is fully supported in 
System 7, but facing pressure from the abilities, or at least the 
publicity', of TrueType. 

■ TrueType fonts. The new font format developed by Apple, 
TrueType remains a promising rookie at the time of this 
writing. It has already contributed by forcing innovations in 
PostScript, and will likely develop into an import font tech- 
nology in its own right. 

Another aspect of the Macintosh that has been in constant evolution is 
support for work on networks. In Chapter 9, you’ll learn how to share 
the data on your Macintosh with others on the network. 
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Chapter 9: Introduction to File Sharing 



Fonts were not the only area where the Macintosh was aliead of its 
time in 1984. The first Macintosh had a built-in AppleTalk port, allow- 
ing any number of Macintosh computers to be strung together with 
inexpensive twisted-pair cable to form a network. Back then, there was 
no compelling reason to create a Macintosh nehvork. 

Today, an AppleTalk port remains standard equipment on every Mac- 
intosh, and there are many good reasons for putting a Mac on a net- 
work. But AppleTalk is no longer the only network available for the 
.Mac; Ethernet and Token Ring networks are available as well. 
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The three main reasons why you might want to put your Macintosh on 
a network: 

■ Computer-to-computer communications. Networked 
Macintoshes can utilize electronic mail, messaging systems 
and transfer files directly from one computer to another. 

■ Shared peripherals. Ljiser printers, color printers, slide 
recorders, high-speed modems, fax/modems and scanners are 
all expensive peripheral devices that can be shared among 
networked Macintoshes. 

■ Centralized or distributed file ser\'ers. Storing large 
amounts of data on file serv'ers provides an easy way to share 
infonnation, allows a number of people to participate in 
work-group projects and reduces tlie data storage require- 
ments of individual users. Apple’s AppleShare is the dominant 
file-serving software, but otlier ser\'ers compliant with the 
AppleShare Filing Protocol (AFP) can also be used. 

It’s in this last category that System 7 provides greatly expanded abili- 
ties. In System 7, Macintosh users can share files from their hard drive 
with other computers on the network, and access files being shared by 
these other computers. This new feature is called File Sharing. In this 
chapter, you’ll learn the basics of File Sharing, and how to use it to 
allow otlieis to access your files. Chapter 10, Working on a Network, 
discusses additional File Sharing features, including accessing tlie data 
shared by other Macs and ways you can connect to your own Macin- 
tosh from another computer on your network. 
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What Is File Sharing? 

File Sharing is a System 7 feature that lets you designate up to 10 
folders and volumes on your computer to be shared with other com- 
puters on your network. For each shared folder or volume, you can 
assign access privileges, which can limit tlie use of your shared data 
to only the network computers you specify. 





Figure 9. 1: File Sharing lets you share your data with others. 



File Sharing also lets you access folders and volumes other Macin- 
toshes are sharing, provided you’ve been granted access privileges. 
Once accessed, folders and volumes from other Macs appear on your 
desktop and can be used as if they were your own. 
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Figure 9.2: File Sharing lets you access data from other computers. 



In networking parlance, when your computer is sharing files, it’s 
acting as a server; when it’s accessing files from another computer, it’s 
acting as a client. File Sharing allows every user on a Macintosh 
nehvork to become a server, a client or both server and client. 
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CD 
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Figure 9.3: Using File Sharing, every Mac on the network can be 
both server and client. 
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Sharing data from your Macintosh, and accessing data shared by 
others on your network, can increase your capabilities and productivity 
in many ways. Here are some examples of resources that can be 
shared. 



■ Central libraries. Reference files such as clip art, templates 
(or Stationer)' Pads) and historical records can be kept in one 
location and shared with the entire network. 

■ Drop-box folders that send and receive files. Each network 
user can define an electronic “In box" and “Out box.” By 
assigning access privileges, the In-box lets everyone add files, 
but not look at the folder content, while the Out-box does not 
allow files to be added, but does allow designated users to 
“pick-up” the files they need. 

■ Shared edition files that create living “work-group” 
documents. The Edition Manager features (described in 
Chapter 7) together with File Sharing give network users 
access to edition files created by many users and stored on 
several hard drives. 



The Limits of File Sharing 



Although the capabilities of File Sharing are impressive, it’s important 
to understand that File Sharing is only a “personal” version of 
AppleShare, Apple’s dedicated file-ser\'er software. While small networks 
can usually satisfy their file-serving needs with File Sharing’s feature, 
larger or heavily used net^'orks should use a combination of 
AppleShare and File Sharing. In these situations. File Sharing will 
supplement AppleShare, not replace it. 
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There are several reasons why File Sharing in some cases should be 
limited in this way: 

■ Administration requirements. As you’ll see later, tlie admin- 
istrative requirements of sharing files are not incidental. 

When many users need frequent access to numerous files and 
folders, centralized file-sharing administration, provided by 
central file servers such as AppleShare, is usually more effi- 
.cient than distributed administration. 

■ Security risks. To avoid the burden of administrative require- 
ments, users often neglect security issues, leaving confidential 
or sensitive data unprotected and available to anyone on the 
network. This is less likely to occur on centralized profession- 
ally managed file servers. 

■ Performance degradation. Even with a very fast Macintosh 
and a very fast hard drive. File Sharing takes a noticeable toll 
on computer performance. Macintoshes or peripherals that 
aren’t particularly speedy to begin witli make the problem 
even worse. The benefits outweigh the inconveniences for the 
casual or infrequent user; but continually having to deal with 
long delays can be annoying and counterproductive. A cen- 
tralized server with resources dedicated to the burdens of 
serving network users is the practical alternative in tliese 
circumstances. 

■ Access limitations. File Sharing can serve only 10 folders or 
volumes from one Macintosh at a time, and support only 50 
users at one time (and that would be pushing it). These 
constraints are too restrictive in many cases. Also, the sharing 
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Macintoshes must be left on all the time to ensure files are 
always available on tlie ne^vork (files on a shut-down Mac 
are not accessible for file sharing). 



A File Sharing Quick Tour 

File Sharing’s capabilities are powerful, and tlierefore require more 
preparation and attention than most other System 7 features. Here are 
the steps necessary to use File Sharing: 

■ Prepare your Macintosh. This includes physically connect- 
ing to a network, installing the File Sharing files and activat- 
ing AppleTalk. 

■ Start File Sharing. The Sharing Setup control panel provides 
basic configuration information and the master switch. 

■ Configure Users & Groups. Users must be defined, and user 
preferences and access privileges set in the Users & Groups 
control panel. In most situations, user groups will also need 
definition. You must also specify access privileges your Macin- 
tosh will enforce when network “guests” log on. 

■ Specify folders/volumes to share. To share any folder or 
volume, the Sharing command must be applied, and sharing 
options set. 

■ Connect with others using File Sharing. In order to access 
folders and volumes being shared by others, the Chooser is 
used to complete a log-on process. 
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■ Use the File Sharing Monitor to track access to your 
shared data. A new control panel, called the File Sharing 
Monitor, constantly gives you updates on who’s accessing what 
on your computer. 

The remainder of this chapter looks in detail at the first four of these 
steps. The l:ist two are covered in Chapter 10, Working on a Network. 



Preparing for File Sharing 



File Sharing success depends on correctly connecting your Macintosh 
computers and installing network drivers. The simplest and most 
common Macintosh networking scheme uses LocalTalk or PhoneNet 
connectors and cabling that plug directly into the AppleTalk port on 
the back of the Macintosh. 

More sophisticated networks require Ethernet or Token Ring adaptors 
via NuBus or PDS slots (available in most Macintoshes). After adaptors 
and appropriate extensions into the System folder are installed, net- 
work availability and tlie presence of nehvork software drivers must be 
verified by opening the Network control panel, which displays the 
available network drivers (shown in Figure 9-4). 
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Netiiiork 



S*l»ot 40 AppleTalk connection; 




o 



Lc-calTaB* 

BuiM-lo 



o 



Figure 9-4: Tlte Network control panel displays the icons for avail- 
able networking s}>stems. 



After verifying installation, open the Chooser and call AppleTalk by 
clicking the “Active” radio button. If your ne^vork is divided into 
zones, the Chooser also displays a list of available AppleTalk zones, 
as shown in Figure 9-5. 



Chooser 




First Floor West 




First Floor East 




Second Floor West 




Second Floor East 




Frankfurt 




Moscow 


§ 



Select a file server; 




Engineering 
Marketing (left brain) 
Marketing (right brain) 
Executive (no brain) 
Manufacturing 



1 ^ 

EgQ 



AppleTalk 



® Active 
O Inactive 



7.0 



Figure 9-5: The Chooser turns on AppleTalk and selects 
network zones. 
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File Sharing also requires, not surprisingly, that the File Sharing be 
installed by the Installer application. You can tell that File Sharing 
software luis been installc^d when the Sil\kinc command appears in the 
File Menu. If it’s not there, run the Installer again and choose tlie “File 
Sharing” option. (See Apj^endix A for more information on using the 
Installer to add File Sharing.) 



Starting File Sharing 



With your network physically ready and File Sharing installed, you can 
configure and turn on File Sharing with the Sharing Setup control 
panel located in your control panels folder. The Sharing Setup control 
panel (shown in Figure 9-6) lets you define your “network identity,” 
turn File Sharing on and off, and start and stop Program Linking, 
using the Network Setup dialog box. 



ini 



Sharing Setup 



o 



Netuiork Identity 



Owner Name : 

Owner Password : [• 



Craiq ['anuloff 



Maciniosh Name : CMO's llci 



a 



File Sharing 



-Status-. 



f 1 I File sharing is on. Click Stop to prevent other 

1 - — * i users from accessing shared folders. 



Program Linking 

: -Status- 



start 



i Program linking is off. Click Start to allow other 
I users to link to gour shared programs. 



Figure 9.6: The Sharing Setup dialog ho.x. 
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The options in this dialog box are 

■ Owner Name. The name your Macintosh displays to others 
when you seek access to their computers via File Sharing. It’s 
also the name you use to access your computer from any 
other on the network. Any name of up to 32 character is 
acceptable, and you can change the Owner Name at any time. 

■ Owner Password. A security' gate, allowing you as owner to 
access this Macintosh’s entire hard drive from anywhere on 
the network when File Sharing is turned on. It also allows you 
as an assigned owner to access any shared folders or volumes. 
(By default, you’re assigned ownership of all folders and 
volumes shared by your Macintosh. You can then assign this 
ownership to others, if you wish, as described later in diis 
chapter.) 

Note that this password can be changed at any time, and it’s 
not necessary to know the old password to define a new one. 
This means you don’t have to worry about forgetting your 
password — which may seem like a breach of security; and it 
is. But File Sharing controls only remote-user access to your 
Macintosh. It doesn’t apply to you or anyone else who sits 
down at your Mac’s keyboard. Thus, the ability' to change the 
password at any time is consistent with the Mac’s total lack of 
local security. 

■ The Macintosh Name. The name otlier nenvork users see 
when looking at your Macintosh from the network. It appears 
in the Chooser when they click on the AppleShare icon, and 
when they print to network printers. This “Macintosh Name" 
is the equivalent of the Chooser name used in earlier System 
Software versions. 
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■ File Sharing (Starl/Stop). The master control switch. When 
the Start button is clicked, File Sharing is turned on and the 
folders and volumes on your Macintosh become available to 
the network, based on the access privileges assigned to them. 
As File Sharing starts, the message in the Status area docu- 
ments the startup process. 




File Sharing 

:-.-Status ^ 

f 1 I sharing is off. Click Start to allow other users j 

^ J j to access shared folders. j 




Fiie Sharing 



[ Cancel 



: -Status 

j File sharing is starting up. Click Cancel to I 

j discontinue starting up. j 




File Sharing 



l stop ] 



-Status 

File sharing is on. Click Stop to prevent other 
users from accessing shared folders. 



Figure 9. 7: After the Start button is pressed, the Status message 
documents the progress of File Sharing. 



Once File Sharing is miming, the Start button becomes the 
Stop button. When the Stop button is clicked, you’re asked 
how many minutes until shutdown. Enter a number between 
0 (for immediate shutdown) and 999 (for delayed action). 
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How many minutes until file 
sharing is disabled? 



12 



Cancel 




Figure 9-8: The Shut down dialog box. 



After you click OK in this dialog, the Status message tells you 
how many minutes remain before File Sharing is turned off. 
As turn-off time approaches, other users accessing your 
Macintosh files are warned of impending shutdown, so they 
can save their work and release any volumes or folders they’re 
using. It’s not necessary for users to release your files before 
the shutdown; contact with your Macintosh is terminated 
immediately in any case. However, the Mac simply extends the 
courtesy of warning other users, so they won’t lose work or be 
abruptly interrupted. If you choose the 0 minutes option, 
cutoff will occur without warning. (To check the number of 
users currently connected to your Mac, use the File Sharing 
Monitor control panel, as described later in this chapter.) 
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"CMD’s llci" 



The file seruer is closing down in I minute(s) 
[12:32 PM on 5/13/911. 




"CMD’s llci" 



The file seruer has closed down [12:32 PM on 
5/I3/91I, 




3 



Figure ^.9: Clients are warned before a File Sharing server closes, 
and after it has closed down. 



When File Sharing is on and users are connected to your 
Macintosh, the Shut Down or Restart command brings up 
the Alert dialog box shown in Figure 910. Again, be sure to 
give your nehvork users enough time to save tlieir work 
before shutting down. If possible, cancel the Shut Down or 
Restart and leave your Macintosh running so network use 
can continue. 
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There are people connected to 
this Macintosh, how many 
minutes until they are 
disconnected? 




( Cancel 




Figure 9- 10: The alert that appears at Restart or Shut Down. 



m Prognuii Linking (Start/Slop), discussed in depth in Chapter 
10, Working on a Network, allows inter-application commu- 
nication (lAC) commands of remote users to control pro- 
grams residing on your Macintosh. 



Registering Users & Groups 

If you plan to use File Sharing to make your Macintosh folders and/or 
volumes available to other network users, you must decide who may 
and may not share your files. You may want to share your files with 
every user on your nehvork, but it is more likely that you will want to 
restrict access to some or all of your shared files. 

To designate access, you open the Users & Groups control panel 
(shown in Figure 911), which displays a window containing one icon 
for each user and one icon for each group registered to access your 
Macintosh, in addition to a Guest icon and an icon for you, the Macin- 
tosh Owner. 
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Of course, when you open the Users & Groups control panel for the 
first time, no users or groups are yet defined, so only the Guest and 
Macintosh Owner icons will appear. 



Users & Groups 



9 items 



42.3 MB in disk 20.6 MB available 



□ 



Craig Danuloff 




□ 0 □ 



<Guest> 



Jamie Miller 



Folks I Trust 




Lying Traitors 



0 0 

Meliss 

□ 



Stephen Rosenthal 



Melissa MacManus 



Napolean Dy nomite 



o 



Q 



Figure 9-1 1 : The Users & Groups control panel. 



Although this control panel looks like a normal Finder window, it’s 
not. You cannot drag-copy user icons or group icons out onto the 
desktop or to another folder or volume. Nor can you copy other files 
into this window. If you try to do so, an Alert dialog box will remind 
you that you can’t. 
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Via the Users & Groups control panel, you can grant access to four user 
categories: 

■ Registered Users. These are specific people you want to have 
access to your shared folders or volumes. Registered Users are 
given access to your data as individuals or as members of a 
defined Group. 

■ Groups. A Group is a collection of defined Registered Users. 
Individual Registered Users can be included in any number of 
groups. 

■ Guests. Any user on your network who has not been defined 
as a Registered User can attempt to log onto your shared 
folders or volumes as a Guest. You define whether you want 
these non-Registered Users to have access to your data. 

■ Macintosh Owner. As the owner, you can give yourself special 
remote abilities and access privileges to your computer. 

In addition to the definitions and privileges mentioned so far, the 
Sharing dialog box provides additional security safeguards. This dialog 
box specifies Registered Users and Groups who have access privileges to 
particular folders and volumes. (More on the Sharing dialog box later 
in tliis chapter.) 
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□ 



Craig Danuloff 




Marketing Vizards 



□ 

Jamie Miller 



□ 

<Guest> 



\ 



, Vhere: 



Inits f 



Test Drive: 



Share this item and its contents 



See See Make 
Folders Files Changes 



Owner: I Kathi Villiams ▼ j ^ ^ ^ 

User /Group: I Marketing Vi...^ | ^ ^ 

Everyone □ 13 13 

n Make all currently enclosed folders like this one 
I I Can't be moved, renamed or deleted 



Figure 9. 12: Ihe defined users and groups are assigned access 
privileges via the Sharing dialog box. 



Creating New Users 



To create a new user, open the Users & Groups control panel, and 
choose the Ni:w User command from the File Menu. This creates a new 
“untitled” Registered User icon in the Users & Groups window. Enter 
the name of the user you want this icon to represent. 

It’s best to enter the person’s actual name, rather than a code name. A 
code name is more likely to be misspelled when the Registered User 
logs on. 
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File 



Neiu User 


§§N 


Neio Group 




Open 








Close UJindom 


9§IU 


Get Info 


§§l 



CKot^i rkn 



Figure 9- 15- The File Menu provides the Nm User and 
New Group commands. 

Up to 100 Registered Users can be defined, but Apple recommends 
staying near 50. If more than 50 people need regular access to certain 
shared folders or volumes, consider moving that data to a dedicated 
AppleShare server, or allowing all Guests access to that data. (There is 
no limit to the number of Guests who can access your Macintosh, only 
to the number of Registered Users.) 

You don’t need to register users individually unless you want to limit 
access privileges. If you’re going to allow everyone on the network to 
see and change your data, they can all log on as Guests. If not, you 
should define Users and Groups. 



Configuring User Preferences 

After registering a new user, or to alter a user’s password or preferences, 
double-click on the user icon to open the File Sharing options window, 
as shown in Figure 9-14. This dialog box sets the user’s password and 
allows or disallows the user to connect via File Sharing or Program 
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Linking. This dialog box also displays a list of all groups the user is 
included in (you can’t change or modify group memberships in this 
dialog box). 



flndrem Gellman § ~ 

User Password : |Pr«wMan | 

1^ I File Sharing 

[3 Allow user to connect 
El Allow user to change password 



Groups : 

Avid Skiiers O 

Financial Specialists 

^ 




Program Unking 

n Allow user to link to programs 
on this Macintosh 



Figure 9- 14: 71)e User Preferences dialog box. 



Lets look at the options in this dialog box: 

■ User Password. In order to access your data from another 
Macintosh on the nehvork, user name and, in most cases, a 
password must be entered. By default, the user has no pass- 
word, and logs on by simply entering the user name and 
leaving the password option blank. (More information on the 
log-in process later.) This obviously doesn’t provide much 
security assurance that the user logging on is supposed to 
have network access. 
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To add a password, type one into the User Password option 
box. For security, eight bullets will appear, instead of the 
password itself. 

When you add or change a user password, you must notify' the 
user, for obvious reasons. Another approach is to leave the 
user without a password, letting them define their own pass- 
words the first time they log on. They can then change their 
password periodically after that. This is done with the “Allow 
User To Change Password” option, described below. A varia- 
tion would be to start with an obvious password like the user’s 
first name, then encourage the user to change it at the first 
opportunity'. 

You can change any user password at any time. For example, 
if a user forgets his or her password, there’s no way for you to 
find it; you must “change” it to resolve this problem. Chang- 
ing a password also lets you bar a particular user’s access 
until you provide a new password. 

Avoid using obvious passwords like names, zodiac signs and 
birthstones, and change passwords regularly. 

■ Allow User to Connect. This check box is the “personal” 
master switch for File Sharing that makes it possible or im- 
possible for a user to connect as a Registered User (they still 
may be able to connect as a Guest). This option is on by 
default, but occasionally you may want to turn in off. Using 
this option to revoke access privileges is less drastic than 
deleting the user, which makes later reinstatement more 
difficult. 
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m Allow User lo Change Password. This option allows Regis- 
tered Users to change their p:isswords using the Ckwge Pass- 
word button that appears in the Chooser as they log onto your 
Macintosh. In most cases, this option should be selected, 
because changing user passwords frequently increases the 
security of your data. Of course, since you as the Owner can 
always change passwords directly in this dialog box, you lose 
no privileges by allowing users this option. 

■ Program Linking. Users can take advantage of this option if 
the feature is turned on in the Sharing Setup control panel. 



Creating and Working Witli Groups 

Since a network comprises many individual users, assigning access 
privileges to each individual for each item would be a very' tedious job. 
To avoid this. File Sharing lets you define Groups, add Registered Users 
to these groups, then iissign access privileges that apply to all Group 
members. 

New Groups are created by selecting the File Menu’s New Group com- 
mand while the Users & Groups control panel is open, which places a 
new “untitled” Group icon in the Users & Groups window. Enter the 
name of the group you want this icon to represent (descriptive names 
are best). Registered Users never see the group names you assign, nor 
do they need to know which groups they’re assigned to. 

Groups cannot be combined and you can’t make a Guest icon a mem- 
ber of any group; but you can add youi'self as tlie Macintosh Owner to 
any group. This isn’t as useless as it may seem: if you assign ownership 
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of folders or volumes to another user or group, you won’t have access 
to that folder (over the network) if you’re not a member of a group 
that has access privileges (unless you add yourself to that group) or 
use the ‘‘Allow User To See Entire Volume" option in your Owner 
Preferences (described later). 

To add Registered Users to the group, drag their icons onto the Group 
icon and release them. Or you can double-click on the Group icon to 
open the group’s window and then drag user icons directly into this 
window. Adding a user to a group does not remove the user icon from 
the main Users & Groups window. You can drag a single user icon into 
any number of groups. To check which groups a user is part of, 
double-click the Registered User’s icon and see tlie list in the User 
Preferences dialog box. 




Figure 9.15: A defined Group conlairiingfive Registered Users. 



To remove a user from a group, open the group window and drag the 
user’s icon to the Trash Can. This deletes the user from the group; it 
does not remove the user entirely, and it doesn’t remove the user from 
any other groups he or she belongs to. Similarly, you can delete an 
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entire group by dragging the group icon to the trash, which removes 
the group but doesn’t affect any group member individually. 



You may occasionally want to share files with someone on your net- 
work who isn’t a Registered User. This is made possible by File 
Sharing’s support of Guests. A single Guest icon is automatically 
included in the Users & Groups control panel, and this icon is used to 
control access to your shared data for all non-Registered Users. The 
Guest icon cannot be deleted. Double-clicking on the Guest icon brings 
up the Guest Preferences dialog box, as shown in Figure 916. 






Figure 9- 16: Guest Preferences. 

There are only two options in this window: 

■ /Vllow Guests to Connect. This option (the default) is the 
master switch that lets guests log onto your Macintosh. When 
this option is deselected, network users can’t log onto your 
Macintosh as guests. 



Configuring Guest Preferences 




^ Allov guests to connect 




Program Linking 

1 1 Allow guests to link to programs 



on this Macintosh 
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Allowing guests to log on does not automatically give them 
access to data. Guests can access folders and volumes based 
only on tlie “Everyone” access privileges in the Sharing dialog 
box, as described later in this chapter. If no folders or volumes 
are available to Everyone, guests who attempt to log on will 
find no data available. 

■ Allow guests to link to your programs. Program Linking, 
as described in Chapter 10, is used by System 7’s lAC feature. 

If you select this option, guests can link to your programs; if 
you deselect it, they can’t. 



Configuring Owner Preferences 

The preferences you set for yourself, the Macintosh Owner, affect the 
way you can acce.ss your Macintosh from elsewhere on the network. 
They have no affect on what you can do directly from your keyboard 
(and mouse). The Macintosh Owner icon is created automatically, and 
named with the Macintosh Owner Name, as set in the Sharing Setup 
control panel. The owner icon appears with a bold border in the Users 
& Groups window. Double-clicking on this icon opens the Macintosh 
Owner Preferences dialog, shown in Figure 9-17. 
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I I File Sharing 

: 

^ Allov user to connect 
^ Allov user to change password 
^ Allow user to see entire disk 



Groups : 

Computer Jocks 
Financial Specialists 
Marketing Vizards 



o 

Z 




Program Linking 

I I Allov user to link to programs 
on this Macintosh 



Figure 9. 17: 'Hie Macintosh Owner Preferences dialog box. 



The options in this dialog are the same as those described previously 
for any Registered User, with the exception of the “Allow User To See 
Entire Volume” option. This option lets you access entire volumes on 
your Macintosh from anywhere on the network at any time — even 
when the volumes have not been specifically shared witli the Sharing 
command. When accessing volumes in this way, you have full access 
privileges to all files, folders and applications. 

This feature is veiy' powerful — and potentially dangerous. It allows 
you to work on your Macintosh, or access any data stored on your 
Macintosh, from any Mac on the network just as if you were at your 
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own keyboard. The danger is that anyone else who know's your Owner 
Name and password could gain the same access. 

If you don’t need this feature, leave it deselected. If you do use tliis 
option, be very discreet with your password, and change it frequently. If 
you won’t need to use this feature over an extended period of time, 
temporarily deselect it. Of course, there’s always the possibility that 
someone might sit down at your Macintosh keyboard and access your 
data or change your password, then remotely access your Mac. File 
Sharing should not lull you into a false sense of security. If you have 
good reason to believe this could happen, other security measures 
should be taken. 



Sharing Folders or Volumes 



For any folder or volume to be shared with others on your network, tlie 
SiwRiNG command must initiate sharing and specify access privileges. 
Any mounted volume, including hard disks, hard disk partitions, 
removable cartridges, CD-ROMs and any folder on any mounted vol- 
ume can be shared. Floppy disks and folders on floppy disks cannot. 

To initiate sharing, select the folder or volume and choose the SfiAioNC 
command from the File Menu, which brings up the Sharing dialog 
box (shown in Figure 9-18). This dialog box is used to turn on Sharing 
and assign access privileges to this item. Access privileges, as you 
learned earlier, determine who can see the folders and volumes, who 
can see the files inside those folders and volumes, and who can make 
changes to existing files or store new files. (More on access privileges 
later in this chapter.) 
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1 1 Where: Data Drive: ! CMD's Transfer Folder 

^ Share this item and its contents 
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Owner: 1 Craig Danuloff ▼ | R| 






User /Group : 1 Folks 1 Trust [53 




□ 


Everyone ^ 


□ 


□ 


1 1 Make all enclosed folders like this one 
r~l Can't be moved, renamed or deleted 







Figure 9. 18: A Sharing dialog box. 



The Sharing dialog box presents a number of important options: 

■ Share this folder and its contents. This check box is the 
master switch that turns sharing on or off for the selected 
folder or volume and the contents of that folder or volume. 
Until this option is selected, all other options in this dialog 
box are dimmed. 

■ Owner. This option specifies the owner of the selected folder 
or volume and the owner’s access privileges. In most cases, 
you (as the Macintosh Owner) will remain the owner of 
shared folders and volumes. 

However, using the pop-up menu, you can designate any 
other Registered User as tlie owner of the selected folder or 
volume. The assignee can then reset access privileges for the 
item. Your access to the folder or volume from another 
Macintosh on the network is tlien dependent on your inclu- 
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Sion in the “User/Groiip” option (discussed in the following 
subsection). Of course, your xcess to the folder or volume 
from your own Macintosh will not be :iffected; these options 
affect only network access. 

Once an owner has been specified, use the check boxes to 
assign access privileges. (More on available access privileges 
and their use in the next section of this chapter.) 

■ User/Group. This option grants one user or one group access 
to the selected folder or volume (via the pop-up menu), and 
defines the access privileges available to this user or group. In 
many ways, this is the most important Sharing option, be- 
cause it usually designates the person or group of users that 
will most frequently access the shared data. (See “Access 
Privileges” in the next section of this chapter for the many 
powerful ways this feature can be used, including bulletin 
boards, drop boxes, read-only filing systems and true work- 
group file sharing and storage systems.) 

■ Everyone. This option specifies access privileges granted to 
Guest users on your Macintosh. As mentioned before, anyone 
on your network can log onto your Miic as a Guest, providing 
you’w specified that Guest log-ins are pemiitted. In that case, 
the “Ever\'one” option determines which volumes and folders 
they can access. 

■ Make all enclosed folders like this one. When you share a 
folder or volume, all enclosed folders are also automatically 
accessible to users with access privileges. You cannot 
“unshare” a folder enclosed in a shared folder or on a shared 
volume, but you can change the access privileges of an 
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enclosed folder so that they don’t match those of the enclosing 
folder. This option also can reset the access privileges of the 
enclosed folders so they match those of the currently selected 
folder or volume. 

I'or example, a folder called Out-box is shared, with full 
access privileges, by everyone on the network, Inside this 
folder is a folder called Project A. We want to limit access to 
Project A so diat only members of the Project A group can 
share it. To do this, after using the Sharing command for the 
Out-box folder, you’d select the Project A folder and choose 
the Sharing command again. Now, access privileges are reset, 
limiting access to group members only Figure 9- 19 displays 
the Sharing dialog box for the “CMD’s Outbox” Out-box and 
“Project A” folders. 

Notice that the “Share This Folder /\nd Its Contents” option 
Ikls been replaced in the “Project A” folder dialog box with a 
“Same As Enclosing Folder” option. This occurs because the 
“Project A” folder is inside a folder that’s already shared. By 
default, this new option is selected, and the access privileges 
match those specified for the enclosing “CMD’s Outbox” 
folder. Deselecting this option makes it possible to change the 
access privileges. 
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Figure 9- 19: T})e Shatvtg dialog box for a parenl and child folder. 



m Can’t be moved, renamed or deleted. This option gives you 
a safety net to ensure that the folder or volume you share is 
not moved, renamed or deleted by any network user — 
including the owner. It’s a good idea to select this option in 
all cases, unless you know that repositioning, renaming or 
deleting the item will be necessary. This will prevent acci- 
dental changes with unplejisant results. 
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/\fter completing tliese options, click the close box in the title bar to 
close the dialog box, and apply these options to the selected item. If 
you’ve made changes to the ownership or access privileges of the item, 
dialog boxes appear asking you to confirm or cancel the changes 
requested. A dialog box will also appear if you chose the “Make All 
Enclosed Folders Like This One” option. Figure 9-20 displays these 
warning dialogs. 




Figure 9.20: Three conjirmmg dialog boxes appear after changmg 
Sharing options. 
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Icons of Shared Items 



After you have specified and implemented sharing options, icons of the 
shared folders will modify, confirming their shared status. Figure 9-21 
shows a folder icon and its changes. 




CMD's Outbox CMD's Outbox CMD's Outbox 

Figure 9.21: A foUer as it appears before Shanng Oeft), 
after Sharing (center) and when users are connected ( right). 



Unsharing 



There are two ways to make shared items unavailable to network users: 
you can turn File Sharing off completely or you can turn File Sharing 
off for individual folders and volumes. 

To turn File Sharing off completely, open the Sharing Setup control 
panel and click the File Sharing Stop button, as described earlier. When 
File Sharing is turned off, the settings and access privileges set with the 
Sharing command are retained for all shared folders and volumes, and 
will go back into effect when File Sharing is again turned on. 

To turn off the sharing of a particular folder or volume only, select the 
appropriate folder or volume icon, choose the Sharing command and 
deselect the “Share This Item And Its Contents” option. When you 
close the Sharing dialog box, the selected folder or volume will become 
unavailable for network access. (An Alert dialog box will appear if 
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users are currently accessing the shared item, as shown in Figure 
9.22.) Note that all access privilege settings are lost when sharing is 
turned off for a particular folder or volume; you’ll have to reset them 
the next time the item is shared. 




The shared folder “CMO’s OutboK” is in use 
by users on the netuiork. Rre you sure 
you want to deny these users access to 
this folder? 



[ Cancel 



]^0 



Figure 9-22: Umharmg with users. 



As an alternative to turning off File Sharing either completely or for 
particular folders or volumes, you could also change the “Allow User 
To Connect’’ and “Allow Guest To Connect” options in the user icons 
found in the Users & Groups control panel. This method is not gen- 
erally recommended, but it does allow access privilege settings to 
remain in force while temporarily making it impossible for some or 
all users to connect. 



Access Privileges 

Shared folders, volumes and folders enclosed within those shared 
folders and volumes are provided to other network users according to 
access privilege settings you apply in the Sharing dialog box. These 
privileges, along with users and groups designated in the Users & 
Groups control panel, are the key to controlling File Sharing. 
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/\s shown in Figure 9-23, the three access privilege options are assigned 
to three different users or groups. Option settings and combinations 
you apply determine how network users can access and modify your 
shared data and storage space, list’s look at these access privileges, the 
users and groups they can be jtssigned to, and the results of applying 
them in different combinations. 



CMD’s OutbOK 



fa] 



Vhere : 



Data Drive : 



Share this item and its contents 



See See Make 
Folders Files Changes 



Owner: Craig Danuloff ^“1 

User /Group: ^^trategi^Pla^^^] 
Everyone 






I I Make all currently enclosed folders like this one 
□ Can^t be moved ^ renamed or deleted 



Figure 9.23: The access privilege opiious. 



m The See Folders option. When this option is set, all folders 
within the selected folder or volume are shown to the specified 
user or group. Deselecting the “See Folders” option hides all 
folders from the specified user or group — users don’t even 
know which folders exist in the selected folder or volume. 
When the “See Folders” option is deselected, an icon appears 
in all windows accessed via File Sharing, letting the user know 
that folders are not being displayed. 
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Figure 9-24: A shared folder with and without See Folders privilege. 



m The See Files option. /Ml files contained in the selected folder 
or volume appear nomially to the specified user or group. 
Deselecting this option hides all files from the specified user 
or group — users don’t know which folders exist in the 
selected folder or volume. When tlie “See Files” option is 
deselected, an icon appears in all windows accessed via File 
Sharing, letting the user know that files are not 
being displayed. 
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Figure 9-25: A shared folder with and without See Files ptivilege. 



■ The Make Changes option. When the “Make Changes” 
option is set, the user can save new files, change existing files 
and create new folders. When the “Make Changes” option is 
deselected, the folder or volume is write protected, no new 
files, folders and changed files can be written. When the 
“Make Changes” option is deselected, an icon appears in all 
windows accessed via File Sharing, letting the user know that 
the folder or volume is write protected. 
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Figure 9.26: Shared folder without Make Changes privilege. 



These three options are assigned individually to three user categories: 

■ Owner. The owner of a folder or volume is the person or 
group who can change the access privileges of that folder or 
volume while accessing it over the network. The person who 
creates a folder is automatically the owner of it; therefore, you 
are default owner of the folders and volumes on your Macin- 
tosh. When a user creates new folders in shared folders or 
volumes, however, tliat user becomes the owner of the new 
folders. 

Using the pop-up menu, the owner can be designated as any 
defined user or group. Or, selecting the <any user> option 
gives any guest who accesses the folder or volume full owner 
privileges (including the right to reassign access privileges.) 
When setting access privileges ontemote volumes, the 
"Owner” pop-up menu does not appear and the Owner Name 
must be entered manually. 
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■ User/Group. The User/Group category assigns access privi- 
leges to one specific user or group. When sharing folders or 
volumes, select the desired User/Group from the pop-up menu 
listing of all registered users and groups. When setting access 
privileges on remote volumes, the “User/Group" pop-up 
menu does not appear and the Owner Name must be entered 
manually. 

■ Everj'one. The Everyone category assigns access privileges 
granted to all Guests who connect to the Macintosh that 
contains the selected folder or volume. Of course, in order for 
Guests to log on, the “Allow Guests To Connect’’ option must 
be set in the Users & Groups control panel. 



Access Privilege Strategies 

This elaborate matrix of categories and access privilege levels allows 
precise control over the way shared files can be used. Several common 
way's of using access privileges are described below: 

■ Create an Out-box Folder. The key aspect of an Out-box is 
that those who pick up the files can see them but not make 
changes to them. This is accomplished by providing "See 
Files" and “See Folders” privileges but withholding “Make 
Changes,” as shown in Figure 9-27. Of course, those who 
should not have access to the files in the Out-box should not 
even be allowed to see files or folders. 
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Figure 9.27: A set of access privileges that define an Out- box. 



m Create an In-box Folder. The opposite of an Out-box, an In- 
box allows users to add files, but not to see anything that’s 
already there — it’s like a mail slot. This is defined using the 
opposite set of access privileges, as shown in Figure 9-28. 
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Figure 9-28: A set of access privileges that define an In- box. 

■ Create a bulletin board. Combining the attributes of Out- 
boxes and In-boxes in various folders and enclosed folders, 
you can create a place where people can read and retrieve 
some files and add and modify otliers, depending on who they 
are and which folder they're accessing. Figure 9-29 shows a 
set of enclosed folders and the privileges that provide such an 
arrangement. 
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Figure 9.29: Provileges for several folders in a bulletin board. 

■ Provide a group work area. A simpler but more common 
way to use access privileges is to make a set of files available 
to specific users and groups. For example, you may have a 
folder to which the members of the “Engineers” Group have 
full privileges, while members of the “Sales Reps" team can 
see the files but not modify them. 
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Monitoring File Sharing 

The File Sharing Monitor control panel gives you information about 
the items shared, the users connected to your computer, and the activi- 
ties of these users. Open the File Sharing Monitor, and the control 
panel shown in Figure 9 30 appears. 




Figure 9 30: The File Sharing Monitor dialog box. 



The scrolling window on the left side of this dialog box presents a list 
of the folders and volumes you’ve shared. The one on the right side 
lists network users currently connected to your Macintosh. You can 
disconnect any user by selecting the user’s name from this list and 
clicking the DiscoNNKa button. A dialog box lets you give the selected 
user warning by delaying disconnection for the number of minutes you 
select, or you can use the default 0 minutes and disconnect them 
immediately. 

The last item in this control panel is the File Sharing Activity Monitor. 
This gauge fluctuates with the demands on your computer system as 
connected users access your Macintosh. When the demand is high, the 
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local operation of your Macintosh slows. If slowdowns caused by re- 
mote users are a persistent problem, you may need to limit the access 
of Registered Users and Guests by reducing the amount of shared data 
you make available. Or you can shift some shared data to dedicated 
AppleShare file servers, 



Moving On... 



The power and possibility the File Sharing offers will undoubtedly 
change the way you work on a Macintosh network. File Sharing re- 
moves almost all the barriers — physical and psychological — that 
previously inhibited tlie flow of data between computers. With File 
Sharing, you can 

■ Make any folder or volume on your computer available to 
anyone connected to your Macintosh network. 

■ Designate who can access tlie files and folders you share. 

■ Specify privileges extended to each regular user, and network 
guest. 

In Chapter 10, Working on a Network, you’ll see tlie other side of the 
File Sharing coin — accessing data shared by other Macs, and by 
centralized file servers. You’ll also look at other aspects of network life, 
such as coexistence with Macs miming System Software 6.0x. 



Chapter 10: Working on a Network 



Macintosh users have long known the benefits of computer network- 
ing. Shared printers, and other peripheral Mac-to-Mac communica- 
tions, and remote access to network file servers are commonplace on 
almost ever}' Mac network. System 7 offers additional networking 
capabilities, such as File Sharing, support for aliasing, the Edition 
Manager and lAC. 

This chapter focuses on using your Macintosh network to access 
AppleShare and File Sharing volumes; the effects of access privileges; 
and how you control files stored on remote volumes. We’ll also look at 
lAC’s Program Linking and networks that include Macs still running 
System Softv^'are 6.0x. 
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Accessing Network Volumes 

As described in Chapter 9, tnlrocluction to File Sharing, ever)' 

System 7 Macintosh on your neUvork can share up to 10 folders or 
volumes with other network users, based on user and group access 
privilege designations for each Macintosh that shares network data. 

In addition, dedicated AppleShare file servers can make any number 
of complete volumes available to all network users, according to 
specified access privileges. 

Connecting to other System 7 Macs for File Sharing and AppleShare 
file server access is easy. This section describes how to do it and how to 
manage shared data. 



Connecting Witli tlie Chooser 

The first step in accessing network data is to open the Chooser (in the 
Apple Menu) and click on the AppleShare icon in the upper left comer 
as shown in Figure 10.1. The available network file servers appear on 
the right side of the window, and if your network is divided into zones, 
those zones are listed in the lower left corner of the Chooser. 

If a zone list appears in your Chooser, select the zone in which that 
Macintosh is registered; available server volumes in that zone will 
appear. 

These file server names include dedicated AppleShare file servers and 
System 7 Macs using File Sharing. There’s no way to tell from the 
listing which are AppleShare servers and which are File Sharing 
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Maciiitoslies, except by matching them with the names of File Sharing 
Macs in the serving machine’s Sharing Setup control panel. In any 
case, as a client accessing data over the network, it makes no difference 
to you whether you’re accessing data from a dedicated AppleShare file 
serv'er or from a File Sharing Macintosh. 
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Select a file server; 
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Figure 10. 1: The Chooser wiih zone and file server listings. 



When you’ve located the name of the file server you wish to access, 
double-click on tlie file name, or click the OK button below the file 
serv'er list. The Connect dialog box appears (shown in Figure 10.2). 
This dialog box gives you the option of connecting to the selected file 
server as a Guest or as a Registered User. 
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Connect to the file seruer “The Big llci" as: 



O Guest 

(i) Registered User 



Name: 

Password: 


Jamie Miller 




(Two-wag Scrambled) 


[ Cancel ] [Set Password ] | 


loK 1 



v7.0 



Figure 10.2: The Connect dialog bo.x. 

In order to connect as a Registered User, a user icon with your name 
and password must exist on the AppleShare server or File Sharing 
Macintosh. This shows that the system administrator or Macintosh 
owner has created and defined your Macintosh as a Registered User, as 
described in Chapter 9, Introduction to Pile Sharing. 

You c:m now click the “Registered User” option. The Owner Name 
specified in your Sharing Setup control panel will appear as the default 
in the Name option box. If this is not the name under which you’re 
registered, make required changes to the “Name" option. If a password 
has been assigned, enter it in the “Password” option. If none is needed, 
leave the option blank. Then click the OK button. 

Connecting as a Guest is simpler but may restrict your access privi- 
leges. Of course, this is your only option if you’re not a Registered User. 
To connect as a Guest, click die “Guest” option, then click the OK 
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button. If the selected file sen'er does not allow Guests to connect, the 
“Guest” option will be dimmed. In this case, the only way to connect is 
to contact the Macintosh owner or server administrator and ask to 
become a Registered User. 

The final option in the Connect dialog box is the Si:r Password button 
which allows Registered Users with appropriate access privileges to 
reset their pjisswords for a particular file server. Changing your pass- 
word will affect only the currently selected file server, not all senders on 
which you’re a Registered User. 



Selecting Specific Volumes 

After identifying yourself as either Registered User or Guest, and click- 
ing the OK button, a list of available volumes on the selected server 
appears, as shown in Figure 10.3. (If an incorrect name or password 
was entered, an Alert dialog box appears and you’ll be returned to the 
Connect dialog box.) 

This dialog box lists all volumes that the selected server is sharing with 
the network. (When accessing File Sharing volumes, it’s not possible to 
differentiate between shared folders and shared volumes, so we’ll use 
the term volumes generically.) The names of any volumes you’re not 
allowed to access will be dimmed. You can mount any one non- 
dimmed volume by double-clicking on the volume name or selecting 
the volume name and clicking the OK button. To mount more than 
one volume, hold down the shift key while selecting volume names, 
then click the OK button. 
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The Big llci 



Select the items you mant to use: 



Monthly Reports 






Stationary & Editions 


■i>=l 




Raunchy Ciip Rrt 


□ 




in Boh (DPR Mac.) 


□ 





Checked items ( ) mill be opened at 

system startup time. 

(i) Saue My Name Only 
O Saue My Name and Passmord 

( Cancel ] [( OK 

v7.0 

Figure lOJ: Ai'ailuble Server Listing. 

You can also configure tlie volume to mount automatically each time 
you start up your Macintosh, by clicking on the check box next to a 
volume name. But you’ll have to enter your password manually each 
time you start your Macintosh and the volume is mounted, since by 
default your password is not stored as part of this automatic-mount 
process. To simplify the automatic mount (but at the same time reduce 
security), click the “Save My Name and Password’’ option, then 
double-click the volume name or click the OK button. 

After mounting a volume, you’re returned to the Connect dialog box. 

To mount additional volumes from the selected file ser\'er, click the OK 
button again to return to the volume list, and repeat tlie mounting 
process for another volume. 
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Remote Volumes and Access Privileges 



Any remote volumes you’ve mounted appear on your desktop using the 
AppleShare Volume icon, as shown in Figure 10.4. This icon also 
accompanies these volumes in Open or Save As dialog boxes. These 
volumes are used just like local volumes (those physically connected to 
your Mac) except for any restrictions imposed by your access privileges. 
When your Macintosh is communicating with remote volumes, arrows 
flash just to the left of your Apple Menu, as shown in Figure 10.4. 



Figure 10.4: A volume icon on the desktop (left), and the activity 
arrows that flash while remote volumes are accessed ( right). 

As described in Chapter 9, access privileges determine whetlier you can 
See Folders, See Files and Make Changes to available volumes. The 
Finder windows for remotely accessed volumes indicate your access 
privileges by displaying small icons in the upper left comer, just below 
the title bar (showi in Figure 10.5). To see your assigned access privi- 
leges, choose the Sharing command from the File Menu while the folder 
is selected or open. 




^ File 



Monthly Reports 







Figure 10.5: Tl}e Cannot Write, Cannot See Folders 
and Cannot See Files icons. 
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When you don’t have Make Changes privileges, you can’t save or copy 
a file to a volume. In Save dialog boxes, the Savt- button is dimmed 
when the correct volume is write protected in this way; and, at the 
Finder, any attempt to copy or create files will bring up the dialog box 
shown in Figure 10.6. This same dialog box will appear if you attempt 
to create a new folder on a volume for which you don’t have See 
Folders privileges. 




Vou cannot copy “BE Rsset Euatuation” 
onto the shared disk “Top Secrets”, 
because you do not haue the priuilege to 
make changes. 



0^1 



Figure 10. 6: Not Enough Access Privileges dialog box. 



Use the Siwking command to see the complete access privileges for any 
volume you can mount. Select the volume icon and choose the Sharing 
command from the File Menu. If you own the volume, you can change 
these access privileges. If you create a folder on a shared volume, 
you’re automatically assigned as the folder’s owner and allowed to use 
the File Menu’s Sharing command to reset the access privileges. 



A Volume Access Shortcut 

To avoid this lengthy jtrocess every time you mount a networked vol- 
ume, you can create an alias of the volume icon that appears on your 
desktop, and store that icon in a convenient spot on your hard drive. In 
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fact, you can create a folder full of network volume icons, as shown in 
Figure 10.7. 



Netiiiork Uolumes 



5 items 



56.7 MB in disk 6.2 MB available 



a 

Acoour^tirtg Dep^trr^nt 



3 

Reports Cabinet 

,3: 

{^orr6asi/>ess Ba}}etv> 6oer<i 



a 

Jast}f> Time f 
Clip Art Volume 



o 



o 



Q 



Figure 10. 7: Polder of volume aliases. 



Double-clicking on the network volume alias icon mounts the volume, 
after you supply any necessary passwords. This shortcut can save lots of 
time and effort. 
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Disconnecting From Remote Volumes 

There are three way's to disconnect a mounted network volume: 

■ Trash the volume. Simply drag the volume icon into the 
trash can. Just ;is this action ejects removable disks, it releases 
mounted file server volumes. 

■ Shut Down or Restart. All mounted volumes are also released 
when you use the Shut Down or Restart command. 

■ Put Away. The File Menu’s Pit Away command, or its keyboard 
equivalent, Command-Y, dismounts any selected volumes. 



Accessing Your Hard Drive Remotely 

When File Sharing is running, you can access your entire hard drive 
and all volumes currently mounted from anywhere on your netw'ork — 
unless you’ve deselected the “Allow User To See Entire \'blume” option 
in the Owner Preferences window of the Users & Groups control panel. 
This option, found in the Users & Groups control panel, is accessed by 
double-clicking on the user icon that displays your Owner name. 

To reach your hard drive from another Mac on your network, select the 
Chooser just as you would to log into any network volume. Locate the 
name of your .Macintosh in the scrolling file server list, and double- 
click on it. A new dialog box appears, listing the name of each hard 
drive connected to your Macintosh. These are not volumes you’ve 
shared with the Sharing command; they’re complete hard drives as tliey 
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appear on the Macintosh desktop. To mount your drive, double-click 
on the drive name, or select the drive name and click the OK button. 

Your hard drive then appears on the desktop of the Macintosh you’re 
using, with AppleShare volume icons. You now have complete access to 
your drive, including all files and folders, with no limitations based on 
access privileges. You can create files and folders, delete files, redefine 
Users & Groups, set File Sharing access privileges or do anything else 
you could do if you were sitting at your own Mac keyboard. 

When you’re finished using a remotely mounted hard drive, you can 
release it, just like you would any other volume, by dragging it to the 
trash, using the Put Km command, or shutting down and restarting. 



Program linking 

As mentioned in Chapter 7, T!)e Edition Manager and lAC, applica- 
tions specifically programmed to support Apple Events can communi- 
cate with application programs residing on any AppleShare serv'er or 
File Sharing volume on the network. If you want these programs to 
communicate with the applications on your hard drive, you must 
specifically enable Program Linking. 

The mtister control for Program Linking is found in the Sharing Setup 
control panel, as shown in Figure 10.8. The message in the Status area 
will document the Program Linking start-up process. Once Program 
Linking is running, the Start button becomes the Stop button. 
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Program Linking 



[ Start ] 



.....Status 

j Program linking is off. Click Start to allow other I 
I users to link to your shared programs. j 



Figure 10.8: The Sharing Setup dialog box provides the master 
control for Program Linking. 

Program Linking must also be enabled in the Macintosh owner icon 
found in the Users & Groups control panel. (The Macintosh owner 
icon has a dark border around it and displays the name entered in the 
Sharing Setup dialog box.) Double-clicking on this icon display's the 
dialog box shown in Figure 10.9. The “Program Linking” option, in 
the lower portion of this dialog box, enables Program Linking. 



=n-r 3 Craig Oanuloff = 



File Sharing 




^ Allow user to connect 
1^ Allow user to change password 
0 Allow user to see entire disk 



Groups : 



Computer Jocks 
Financial Specialists 
Marketing Vizards 


o 





Program Linking 

I I Allow user to link to programs 
on this Macintosh 




Figure 10.9: The User Options dialog box for the Macintosh owner. 
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Program Linking, liirned on and enabled, can apply to any applica- 
tions that support it. Only System 7-1’riendly applications are capable 
of supporting Program Linking, but they don’t all support this feature. 

To initiate Program Linking, highlight the application you wish to use, 
then choose the Sharing command from the File Menu. A Sharing 
dialog box appears, as shown in Figure 10.10. 



!□! 



HyperCard 




HyperCard 



Kind : application program 
Vhere: Coal Train: BasicSoft; 
HyperCard 2.0f : 



Program Linking 

I I Allow remote program linking 



Figure 10.10: An application’s Sharing dialog box. 



If the application you selected supports Program Linking, the Allow 
Remote Program Linking check box is displayed. Otherwise, this 
option will be dimmed. Click the check box to allow Program Linking, 
tlien close the Sharing dialog. 
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Networks With Macs Running System 6.0x 

If some of the Macintoshes on your network aren’t upgraded to System 
7, you can still run them on the network. It’s no problem to run Sys- 
tem Software 6.0x and System 7 on the same nehvork, with one small 
exception. The exception is the LaserWriter driver file that’s installed 
with System 7. 



Updating LaserWriter Drivers 

In order to allow eveiy'one on your network to share tlie same laser 
printers without having to constantly restart them, you’ll have to copy 
new LaserWriter driver version 7.0 into the System folder of all 
Macintoshes still using System Software 6.0x. There are three files you 
will need to copy; the LaserWriter driver, LaserPrep and Backgrounder. 
You can either manually copy these files from the Sj'stem 7 Printing 
disk or from the System 7 CD-ROM, or run the Printer Update script 
which will use the Installer to add these files to any existing System 
folder. 
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Your Macintosh needs certain software to use printers. 




""Easy Instair will update your LaserWriter or 
Personal LaserWriter SC Software. 

If you do not use either of these printers, press the 
Quit button after pressing the OK button now. 

r~^]] 



Figure 10.11: The Printer Update Installer screen. 

Replacing existing LaserWriter drivers with the LaserWriter driver 
version 7.0 will work fine — they won’t even notice the difference. It’s 
easy to tell when the LaserWriter driver version 7.0 is being used be- 
cause its icon is different from the one used by earlier wrsions. The 
icons for LaserWriter driver version 7.0 and version 5.2 (which is 
commonly used with System Software 6.0x) are shown in Figure 10. 12. 




LaserWriter 




LaserWriter 



Figure 10.12: The iMserWriter 7.0 (left) and 5.2 (right) icons. 
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It’s not impossible to use the older LaserWriter drivers with System 7, 
which you might be tempted to do if only a few people on your net- 
work have upgraded, but this can cause problems with background 
printing, and is generally not advised. 

If you don't use the same vereions of the LaserWriter drivers through- 
out your network, those who have the different version will be greeted 
by the Reinitialize Printer dialog box (shown in Figure 10.13) when- 
ever they attempt to print. There’s no technical problem witli con- 
stantly reinitializing, but it wjistes lots of time. It also causes any 
downloaded fonts to be removed from tlie printer’s memoiy' at each 
restart. So, upgrading all L:tserWriter drivers to 7.0 is the practical 
solution. 



o 


The printer has been initialized uiith an 
incompatible uersion of the Laser Prep 
softioare. To reinitialize and continue 






printing, click OK or click Cancel to skip 
printing. 


[ Cancel ] 



Figure JO. 13' The Restart Printer dialog box. 



Accessing File Sharing Volumes From System 6.0x 

As explained in Chapter 9, Introduction to Pile Sharing, any System 
7 Macintosh can share up to 10 folders or volumes with the Macintosh 
Network. These shared volumes are available to Macs running earlier 
System Software versions as well as those using System 7. 
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The only requirement is that the AppleShare init be installed in tlie 
System folder. Tlie Access Privileges desk accessory should also be 
installed. Running any version of the System Software Installer and 
choosing the AppleShare (workstation software) option will install all 
the necessary files automatically. 

Once these files are installed, File Share volumes, as well as AppleShare 
volumes, are accessed exactly as described earlier in this chapter, using 
the Chooser. There are no functional differences in accessing volumes 
from Macs running System Software 7.0 and those running earlier 
System Software versions. 



Moving On. . . 



Most Macintosh users are first interested in connecting to a network in 
order to share peripheral devices, such as laser printers, or perhaps 
network modems. But networks also make it possible for computers to 
communicate with each other, and for data to be shared either between 
computers or by accessing centralized file servers. 

In this chapter you’ve seen how to make the most of these abilities; 

■ Using the Chooser to select an available File Sharing Macin- 
tosh or AppleShare ser\’er. 

■ Mounting volumes and setting up automatic mounting 
connections. 



Working with assigned access privileges. 
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Next, in ChalHer 11, Memory Management, we focus on the 
important issue of effectively using the memory available in your 
Macintosh. We’ll examine several System 7 tools that enhance your 
available niemor)', and ways you can control tlie memory used by 
your applications. 



Chapter 11: Memory Man^ement 



When someone asks you about your Macintosh, you probably say 
something like, “I’ve got a Ilci with 5 megs of memory and an 80- 
meg hard drive.” It’s no accident that tlie three variables you use to 
describe your computer are its model name, the amount of installed 
RAM and its hard disk size. These are the factors that determine what 
you can do — the speed and range of activities you can perform — witli 
your computer. 

With System 7, the amount of RAiM installed in your Mac is still impor- 
tant, but it’s no longer the total measure of memor}' or the only impor- 
tant memory issue. In this chapter, we look at the overall picture of 
Macintosh memory, including the new Memory control panel options, 
the About This Macintosh dialog box and ways you can configure 
applications to use memor)' most efficiently. 
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The Memory Control Panel 

One of the realities Macintosh users have to confront is tlie finite 
amount of memory available in their computers. Today’s software 
seems to have an insatiable appetite; new technologies, like multi- 
tasking, 24-bit color and sound, intensify the problem. The crusade for 
additional memory has traditionally encountered certain roadblocks: 
the operating sj’stem’s limited ability to address the need for large 
amounts of memory, the computer’s physical limitations and the high 
price of memory chips. 

System 7 begins the process of breaking down these barriers, or at least 
temporarily pushing them back. The Memory control panel is one of 
System 7’s new memory-related features. However, availability of 
Memor)' control panel options depends on the Macintosh model. As 
explained below, some models don’t support virtual memory, and 
some don’t support 32-bit addressing; therefore, these options are not 
presented on Macs that don’t support them. 

In addition to the two new memory'-extending options, virtual memory 
and 32-bit addressing, the Memory control panel also offers the “Disk 
Cache” option (formerly part of the general cdev and known as the 
“RAM Cache” option in previous System Software versions). 
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Disk Cache 



Memory I 



H pv Disk Cache Cache Size 

PI‘ Always On 




Select Hard Disk: 



Virtual Memory 
(§)On 

Ooff 



Coal Train 



Available on disk : 49M 





32-Bit Ad^ 


g 


(i)On 




Ooff 


vl.O 



Memory 



m 



Disk Cache 
Always On 



I192K 



Select Hard Disk : 



Virtual Memory 
(S>On 

Ooff 



i=^ Get Happy! 



Available on disk ; 94M 
Total memory : 12M 



|28M I 






Disk Cache 
Always On 






[ Use Defaults 



Figure 11. 1: Tlie three versions of the Memory control panel that 
appear on Macintoshes. 



A disk cache is a small section of Macintosh RAM set aside to store a 
copy of the most recent data read from disk (or volume) into memory'. 
Storing this copy makes the data readily available when it’s needed 
again. Reaccessing data via the lUM-based cache, rather than having 
to reread it from disk, saves considerable time. 

By default, your Macintosh uses 32 KB of cache for every one megabyte 
of RAM installed in your Mac. If you have 4 megabytes of RAM, for 
example, 128 KB would be llie default cache setting. Using the arrows, 
you can increase or decrease your disk cache size as required. 
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For most users, settings betw'een 96 KB and 256 KB are sufficient. 
Unless you have specific memory' limitations, you shouldn’t reduce the 
cache below its default setting, since the small amount of memory the 
cache consumes significantly improves your Macintosh’s performance. 



Virtual Memoiy 



Virtual memory is a software trick. It uses space on your hard drive to 
“fool" the Macintosh into thinking there’s more available memory' 
than there really is. Using virtual memory', a Macintosh with only 2 or 
4 megabytes of actual R/VM can act like it has 12 or more megabyles. 

In fact, in conjunction with 32-bit addressing (discussed later in this 
chapter), virtual memory can provide your Macintosh up to 1 gigaby'te 
(1000 megabytes) of memory. 

Virtual memory substitutes hard disk space for RAM. One benefit of 
using this device is that hard drive space is generally much less expen- 
sive than actual RAM. In addition, with 32-bit addressing, virtual 
memory can provide access to more memory' than is possible with RAM 
chips alone. (The 32-Bit Addressing option is described later in this 
chapter.) 

However, using virtual memory' has two main drawbacks. First, 
performance is slower than with real RAM, since tlie mechanical 
actions required of your hard drive are no match for the electronic 
speed of R/\M chips. Second, virtual memory appropriates hard disk 
space normally available for other activities. 
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In order to use virtual memory, your Macintosh must be equip[)ed with 
a 68030 or better processor, such jis the Macintosh SI'730, Macintosh 
Ilci, Ilsi or Ilfx. Virtual memory can also be used with a 68020 Macin- 
tosh II, with a PMMU chip installed. Virtual memory cannot be used 
with the Macintosh Plus, Classic, SE, LC, or Portable. 



Without 32-bit addressing, the “Virtual Memory” option provides the 
following amounts of memor\' to your Macintosh: 



■ Macintosh Plus, Classic, SE, 
Portable, LC or II w/o PM.MU 


None 


. Mac IIx, Ilex, SE/30 
or II w/PMMU 


14 megs less 1 meg 
per NuBus card 


■ Macintosh Ilci, Ilsi 
or Ilfx 


14 megs less 1 meg 
per NuBus card 


With 32-bit addressing, the "Virtual Memor\'” option provides these 
amounts of memor\': 


■ Macintosh Plus, Classic, SE, 
Portable, LC or 11 w/o PMMU 


None 


. Mac IIx, Ilex, S1730 
or II w/PMMU 


14 megs less 1 meg 
per NuBus card 


■ Macintosh Ilci, Ilsi 
or Ilfx 


1 Gigabyte 
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Enabling Viitual Memoiy 

If your Macintosh can use virtual memory', choose the “Virtual 
Memory" option in the Memoiy control panel to turn virtual memory 
on. After clicking the On button, the “Select Hard Disk” option becomes 
available. Fi'om the pop-up menu, select the hard disk volume on 
which the virtual memoiy storage file will be created ;md stored. 

The amount of available space on the selected hard disk is displayed 
below the hai'd disk pop-up menu. The amount of free space available 
determines the amount of virtual memory that can be configured. A 
VM Storage File, equal to the total amount of memory available while 
using virtual memoiy', will be placed on the selected disk. In other 
words, if your Macintosh has 4 megabytes of actual RAM, and you 
wish to reach 12 megabytes using virtual memory', a 12 megabyte 
VM Storage File must be created on the selected volume. 




Virtual Memory 
(®0n 

Ooff 



Select Hard Disk : 



^ Coal Train 



Available on disk: 49M 
Total memory: 12M 



|18M I 




Figure 11.2: 'Ihe “Vir/iuil Memory’’ opiion determines the size and 
location of the virtual m em ory file. 



Appearing below the “Available On Disk" option is the total amount of 
memory currently available. The "After Restart” option indicates the 
amount of memoiy specified, including actual RAM and virtual 
memoiy. Use the Up and Down Arrows to modify this specification. If 
the “After Restart” option is not visible, click the Up or Down Arrow 
until it appears. 
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The amount of memory you can specify depends on your hardware 
configuration and the “32-Bit Addressing” option setting. Without 
32-bit addressing, you can specify up to 14 megabytes of memory' 
minus one megabyte for each NuBus card installed in your Macin- 
tosh. If 32-bit addressing is turned on, up to 1 gigabyte of memory 
can be specified, depending on the free space available on the selected 
hard disk. 

/\ny changes made to the “Virtual Memory'” option will not take effect 
until your Macintosh is restarted. When you finish setting the Memory' 
control panel options, close the control panel and use the Special 
Menu Resort command. To verify’ that virtual memory is on, choose 
the AiioiiT This M.acintosii command to display the current memory 
status. (More information on the About This Macintosh dialog box 
later in this chapter.) 



Viitual Memory Performance 

Virtual memory' works by moving information behveen a disk-based 
swap file and the fl\M inside the computer; even when virtual memory 
is being used, the Macintosh communicates only with the real Rj'VM. 
This movement of data between hard disk and RAM, technically known 
paging, causes the Macintosh to perfomi slower than it does when 
using actual f^/VM alone. 

The amount of paging slowdown depends on how much actual Rj'VM is 
available and how virtual memory' is being used. The more available 
R/\M, the less paging interference. The ty'jie of activity' called for also 
affecLs paging; working on multi-megabyte data files and frequent 
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switching between open applications are examples of activities tliat 
usually require more paging and therefore decrease performance. 

A good rule of thumb in determining your own RAM/virtual memory 
mix: You should have enough actual RAiM to cover your normal 
memory' needs and enough supplemental virtual memory' to handle 
occrrsional abnormally large requir’ernents. If you find that approxi- 
mately 4 mb of RAM let you work comfortably in the three or four 
open applications you use regularly, but you occasionally need 8 mb 
to open additional applications or work witli large data files, then 4 mb 
of real R/Ul and 10 mb of virtual memory would probably be appro- 
priate. Try'ing to get by with just 2 mb of real RAM and 10 mb of vir- 
tual memory' would result in prohibitively slow performance and the 
potential for crashes caused by the hea\y' paging. 



Disabling Virtual Memory 

Virtual Memory can be turned off by selecting the Memory control 
panel “Off" option and restarting your Macintosh. After disabling 
virtual memory', the VM Storage File is usually deleted from your hard 
drive automatically. If it isn’t, you can remove it by dragging it to the 
Trash Can. 
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32-Bit Addressing 

In the past, 8 megabytes was the maximum amount of RAM that could 
be installed, or used, on the Macintosh. This limitation was posed by 
the way the available memory chips were addressed by the Macintosh 
System Software, including those parts that reside on the ROM chips 
on the computer’s logic board. When used on Macintosh computers 
containing newer versions of the ROM chips, System 7 breaks the 
8-megabyte barrier, allowing up to 1 gigabyte of RAM (a gigabyte 
equals 1000 megabytes!). 

This extended abilitv' to use memor\' is called 32-bit addressing, 
referring to the number of digits used in the new memoiy'-addressing 
scheme. The Mac’s older memory scheme is 24-bit addressing, since 
only 24 digits are used. 24-bit addressing is still used on most Macin- 
tosh models, and is also supported by System 7. 

The ROM chips required for 32-bit addressing 32-bit clean ROMs, 
and are currently included in the Macintosh Ilci, Ilsi and Ilfx only. 
The other Macintosh models (Plus, Classic, SE, SE/30, Portable, 11, llx. 
Ilex and II LC) do not have 32-bit clean ROMs, and therefore can’t use 
32-bit addressing. At the time of this writing, Apple had not announced 
plans to offer owners of older Macintosh models 32 -bit clean ROM 
upgrades. It’s reasonable to expect that most future Macintosh models 
will also provide 32-bit clean RO.Ms. 

For 32-bit clean ROMs, the Memory’ control panel includes the “32-Bit 
Addressing” option, as shown in Figure 11.3. When the option is set to 
“Off,” the Macintosh uses 24-bit addressing. When set to “On,” the 
Mac uses 32-bit addressing. Changes to tliis option take effect only 
after restarting the Macintosh. Macs with older ROMs will not display 
this option in the Memory control panel. 
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32-Bit Addressing 

(•) On 32-bit addressing is on 

Ooff 



Figure 11.3: The ‘32-Bit Addressing” option. 



When 32-bit addressing is turned on, the Macintosh can utilize up to 
128 megabytes of real RAM memory and up to 1 gigabyte of virtual 
memory (with tlie “Virtual Memory” option described earlier in this 
chapter). Unfortunately, not all software applications are compatible 
with 32-bit addressing; so 32-bit addressing will have to be turned off 
when you’re using an incompatible application. 32-bit addressing 
compatibility is one of die requirements for System 7-Friendly 
applications, so most new and upgraded applications should present 
no compatibility problems. 

Running an application that’s not compatible with 32-bit addressing 
will cause a dialog box to appear, warning you that you must restart 
your Macintosh with 32-bit addressing turned off. In some cases, 
however, this dialog box will not appear and you’ll have to find this 
out the hard way, by experiencing a system crash or unpredictable 
behavior. 

The “32-Bit Addressing” option should be turned on only if you’re 
using more than 8 megabytes of RAM or more than l6 mb of virtual 
memory. Otherwise, 32-bit addressing is unnecessary and may lead to 
a crash. 
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Memory Control Panel Ups 

■ Use at least the minimum recommended Disk Cache. The 
Disk Cache speeds up operation, so you should leave it set to 
at least 32K for every 1 megabyte of RAM installed in your 
Mac. (That means 64K for 2 megabytes, 128K for 4 megabytes 
and 256 k for 8 megabytes.) 

■ Install enough real RAM in your Macintosh. Real RAjM 
chips should provide enough memory to cover your normal 
daily memory needs — at least 4 megabytes and in some cases 
up to 8 megabytes. Although virtual memory' can provide 
inexpensive additional memory, 80 percent of your memory 
needs should be covered by real RAM. The performance draw- 
backs of relying too heavily on virtual memory' don’t justify 
the relatively small amount of money saved. 

■ Extend your available memory with virtual memory. Once 
you’ve installed enough RAM to satisfy' your everyday needs, 
use the “Virtual Memory” option to give yourself extra 
memory to cover special occasional situations, such as work- 
ing with large color images, animation or more than the 
usual number of simultaneously open programs. 

If you have 4 or 8 megabytes of real RAM in your Mac, 10 
to 12 megabytes of supplemental virtual memory is recom- 
mended. Ilci, Ilsi Jind llfx users can go beyond the 14-meg 
limit up to 1 gigabyte, although amounts of 20 to 30 mega- 
bytes will usually suffice. 
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m Use 32-bil addressing carefully. Many existing programs 
will not be compatible with 32-bit addressing until they’re 
replaced or upgraded to be System 7-Friendly When using a 
program for the first time after turning on 32-bit addressing, 
save your data frequently until you’re sure the program is 
working properly Leave the “32-Bit Addressing” option turned 
off if you don’t need to use it. 



Controlling Memory 

Once you’ve determined how much memoiy' you need and made it 
available to System 7 (by installing RAM chips and using the “Virtual 
Memory” and “32-Bit Addressing” options), you’ll want to manage 
diat memory wi.sely and use it economically Managing your Mac’s 
memoiy allows you to make sure that each application has enough 
memory to operate properly and that enougli total memory is avail- 
able to open Jis many different applications as necessary. 

System 7 provides two excellent tools for memory management — the 
About This Macintosh dialog box and the Get Info dialog box. We’ll 
look at both of these tools in this section. 
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About This Macintosh 

In Finder 7, the familiar About The Finder command has been renamed 
and is now called About This Macintosh; also, the dialog box associated 
with it has been improved. As shown in Figure 11.4, the About This 
Macintosh dialog box provides information about the Macintosh being 
used, your System Software version, installed and available memoiy 
and the amount of memor)' used by each open application. 
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Largest Unused Block : 1 ,779K 

1 1 ,264K used as RAM on Test Drive 




Q 



Figure 11.4: The About Tim Macintosh dialog box. 



The upper section of tlie dialog box gives the icon and name for your 
Macintosh, tlie System Software version currently in use, and the 
following data related to the memory' available in your Mac: 

■ Built-in Memory. The amount of actual R/\M installed in 
your Macintosh, not including virtual memory'. This listing 
does not appear on Macintoshes that don’t support virtual 
memory, such as the Macintosh Plus, Classic, Portable and 
Macintosh II LC. 
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■ Total Memoiy Documents the total memory' available in 
your Macintosh, including installed RAM plus available 
virtual memory'. If virtual memory' is being used, the name of 
the hard disk storing that file and the amount of hard drive 
space being used are listed to the right of the Total Memory' 
listing. 

Virtual memory' and hard drive designations are set via the 
Memory control panel, as described earlier in this chapter. 

■ Largest Unused Block. The largest contiguous section of 
memory' currently not being used by open sofpvare applica- 
tions. This number is important because it determines both 
the number and size of additional software applications you 
can open. 

In some cases, the Largest Unused Block will not equal the 
amount of total memory' available, less the size of all open 
applications. That’s because as applications are launched 
and quit, memory' becomes fragmented — gaps are created 
behveen sections of memory' that are used and those that are 
available. To defragment your memory' aiid create larger 
unused blocks, quit all open applications and then relaunch 
them. As they’re relaunched, applications will use available 
memory' sequentially, leaving the largest possible unused 
block. 

Each software application requires a particular amount of 
memory' in order to be opened successfully. When a program 
is launched, if its memory requirement is larger than the 
Largest Unused Block, it can’t be opened. So you need to know 
approximately how much memory' an application needs. 
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The lower portion of the About This Macintosh dialog box displays 
information about each open application, including its name, icon 
and amount of memoiy' allocated and used. 

■ Application name and icon. Each open application is listed 
in alphabetical order along with a small version of its icon. 

■ Amount of memory allocated. Just to the right of the appli- 
cation name, the total amount of memoiy' allocated to that 
program, along with a bar graph showing this amount in 
relation to amounts used by other open applications. The 
total bar represents total allocated memory'; the filled portion 
of the bar represents the portion of tliat allocated memory 
currently in use. 

■ Amount of memory used. In most cases when an applica- 
tion is opened, only a portion of its total allocated memory' is 
used immediately. Usually, some of the memory is used by the 
application itself, some is used to hold open document files, 
and some is left over for use by the software’s commands and 
features. Only the memory currently being used appears as the 
filled-in percentage of tlie memory allocation bar. 

If you leave the About This Macintosh dialog box open and 
visible while you work in your applications, you can watch the 
memory percentage change as you open files and perform 
different software tasks. 
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An About Tliis Macintosh Tip 

■ A secret dialog box. Holding down the option key changes 
the About This Macintosh comnitUid into the About Thk Finder 
command, which brings up a copyright screen (shown in 
Figure 11.5), that firet appeared in Finder 1.0 in 1984. 




Figure 11.5: We About The Finder dialog box. 



Applications and Memory 

Using the information provided in the About This Macintosh dialog 
box, you can take charge of your Macintosh memor}'. You can adjust 
memor\' allocations and take some control over the way the applica- 
tions use this memory when you find you’re running short of memory, 
or when applications are working improperly due to a shortage of 
memorj'. 
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You set an application’s memor}' allocation in tlie Get Info dialog 
box’s “Memory” option, as shown in Figure 11.6. The default value 
for this option is set by the application developer; but often you’ll need 
to reset this option to improve performance of or reduce memor\' 
requirements. 



Digital Darkroom Info == 

Digital Darkroom 

Digital Darkroom^ Version 2.0 

Kind : application program 

Size: 936K on disk (958,043 bytes used) 



Vhere : Coal Train : BasicSoft : Digital 
Darkroom 2.0 f: 



Created: Wed, Nov 14, 1990, 12:00 PM 
Modified : Sat, Feb 23, 1 991 , 4 :55 PM 
Version: 2.0© 1988, 1989, 1990, Silicon 
Beach Software, Inc. 

Comments: 



I I Locked 



•Memory 

Suggested size : 1 ,500 K 

Current size : 2300 K 



Figure 11.6: The Get Info dialog box for an application. 



The "Memory" option has two parts: "Suggested Memorj' Size” and 
“Application Memory Size.” 

■ Suggested Memory Size. The amount of RAM memory' the 
developer recommends to properly run the application. You 
can’t change this option, but it's very valuable as a reminder 
of the original “Application Memory' Size” setting. 
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m Application Memoiy Size. Specifies the actual amount of 
RAM memor\' that the application will request when it’s 
launched, (By default, the “Application Memory Size” is equal 
to the “Suggested Memor\' Size.”) You can change the 
amount of memor)' that will be allocated by entering a new 
value in this option, then closing the Get Info dialog box. 

When an application is launched, the program requests the amount of 
memoiy specified in the “Application Memory Size” option. If this 
amount is available in an unused block, the memor\' is allocated and 
the program is opened. \'ou can check the size of the largest available 
block in the About This Macintosh dialog box, as described earlier. 

If the amount of inemoi}' requested is larger than the largest available 
unused block, a dialog box will appear, either stating that not enough 
memory is available (.shown in Figure 11.7) or asking if you want to 
try to run the application using less memoiy (shown in Figure 11.8). 




There is not enough memory to open 
“Digital Darkroom” (1,50DK needed, 1,I83K 
auailable). Closing uiindoms or quitting 
application programs can make more 
memory auailable. 



ir^i 



Figure 11. 7: The Not Enough Memory dialog box. 
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“Adobe Photoshop'” 1.0.7” prefers 2,048K 
of memory. 1 ,698K is auailabte. Do you 
want to open it using the auaiiable 
memory? 

[ Cancel ] |[ OK ]j 



Pipure 11.8: The Almost Enough Memoty dialog bo.x. 



When the application is open, its name appeal's in the About This 
Macintosh dialog box — along with the amount of memory’ allocated 
and a bar graph displaying total allocated RAM (marked in white) and 
portion of memory' actually being used (marked in black). Watching 
this bar graph as you work allow's you to monitor the application’s 
memory’ status and anticipate potential problems. 
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Figure 11.9: A/)plica/ion niemoiy use is documented in the 
About This Macintosh dialog bo.x. 
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Optimally, 15 to 25 percent of the space in the memorj' allocation bar 
should remain open, or unused. Most applications will not use all 
their allocated memor}' at all times — usage will vary as commands 
and features are used. When an application runs out of memor)' (the 
bar is totally black) the potential for crashing increases dramatically. 
So you usually want each ajiplication to have access to slightly more 
RAM than it needs. 

There are actually hvo reasons for modifying the “Application Memory 
Size” option: to increase the allocation to improve performance and 
avoid program crashes; and to decrease the requested allocation in 
order to run the program using less memory. 



Increasing Application Memory 

Making the Application Memor)' Size larger than the Suggested 
Memory Size provides additional memory that can in many cases 
improve application performance, allow larger and more complete 
document files to be opened and reduce or eliminate the possibilit)' of 
memory-related crashes. 

These effects are hardly surprising, when you consider how an applica- 
tion uses its allocated memory: it must control and manage its own 
code, data from any open document files, and all data manipulations 
performed by its commands and features. And it must do all tills with 
an allocated memory that’s less than the total size of the application 
program and its data files, let alone what it needs to manipulate its 
data. As a result, software must constantly shift parts of its own code 
and data from open documents back and forth between disk-storage 
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memory and real memorv'. Providing additional memor\' minimizes 
this activity and allows the program to concentrate on operating 
efficiently. 

For most programs, increasing the Application .Memoiy' Size by 20 to 
25 percent is optimal, but if you experience frequent “out of memory” 
errors in any software application, continue increasing the Application 
Memory Size until these errors are eliminated. (As described above, 
most programs should display approximately 15 to 25 percent free 
space in the memory' allocation bar in the Get Info dialog box.) 



Decreasing Application Memoiy 

Setting the Application Memory Size below the Suggested .Memory Size 
usually lets you successfully launch the application with less memory' 
This is not generally a recommended practice, but in many cases 
software will operate successfully using less I^\M than the developer 
suggested. 

Don't be afraid to try it — just be sure to test the application in this 
configuration before working on important data, and save frequently 
once you begin working. Start by reducing the Application .Memory' 
Size only 5 to 10 percent; if you find the About This Macintosh dialog 
box shows large amounts of unused space, you may be able to reduce 
the allocation even more. 

Witli the advent of virtual memory support, the need for most Macin- 
tosh users to reduce the Application Memory Size should become less 
common. Even if you have only 2 megabytes of RAM installed, using 
virtual memory is preferable to reducing the Application Memory Size. 
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You’re less likely to experience crashes or loss of data using virtual 
memoiy than with Application Memory Sizes reduced. (See the com- 
plete discussion of virtual memoiy' earlier in this chapter.) 

Of course, the best long-range solution is to add enough RAM to your 
Macintosh so you won’t have to depend on either virtual memory or 
Application Memoiy' Size reductions. 



Conclusion... 



The amount of memory available on your Macintosh determines, in 
large measure, what you can do with your computer. As we’ve seen in 
this chapter, System 7 gives you much more control over memory 
availability and how that memory is utilized. 

■ Virtual memoiy' lets you “create” memoiy' by using space on 
your hard drive. 

■ 32-bit addressing makes it possible to access a vast amount of 
memoiy'. 

■ The Get Info dialog box helps you control the amount of 
memoiy' an application uses. 

■ The About This Macintosh dialog box provides constant 
feedback about what’s happening with your Mac’s memory. 

And so we conclude our look at System 7. Over the past 1 1 chapters, 
we’ve examined nearly every aspect of the System Software, and, we 
hope, provided the explanations, information, tips, tricks and sugges- 
tions you were looking for when you first grabbed this book off the 
bookstore shelf. 
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Remember, as System 7 continues to evolve, and new tips and tricks 
are discovered, we’ll keep you informed with The System 7 News, the 
free newsletter you’re entitled to with the purchase of this book. (See 
the ordering coupon in the back of the book for details.) And until 
then, we welcome your comments, suggestions and discoveries; see the 
Foreword for information on how to reach us. 
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i^pendix A: Installing System 7 



Installing System 7 requires three steps; preparing your hard drive, 
running the System 7 Installer and arranging the files on your hard 
disk so that you can use your system comfortably and efficiently. 

Preparing your hard drive includes backing up your data and arrang- 
ing the fonts, desk accessories, Fkeys, sounds and inits so that they can 
be ready for Sy'stem 7. The Sy'stem 7 Installer can be run from a Sys- 
tem 7 CD-ROM; from the System 7 Installation floppy disk set; or from 
an AppleShare file server on your network. Like past System Software 
installers, it allows you to customize the files and utilities it provides. 
Post-installation tasks include installing fonts, desk accessories, Fkeys, 
sounds and inits that you work with during the pre-installation, and 
customizing your Mac using the tools described earlier in this book. 
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This appendix takes you step-by-step through the installation process, 
and provides all the information you need to get started with System 7. 



Hardware Requirements 

You can install System 7 on any Macintosh model, as long as it has at 
least 2 megs of installed memory and a hard disk drive. You’ll need 3 
to 5 megabytes of free hard drive space (depending on the installation 
options you choose) to hold System 7 and all its related files. 

If you have a Macintosh Plus, Classic, SE, II, LC or Portable, you can't 
use System 7’s “Virtual Memory'” or “32-Bit Addressing” options. If 
you have a Macintosh llx. Ilex, a Mac II with an optional PMMU 
installed, or an SE/30, you can use the “Virtual Memory'” but not the 
“32-Bit Addressing” option. Users of the Macintosh Ilci, Ilsi and Ilfx 
can use all System 7 features. 

System 7 is compatible with all existing Macintosh SCSI peripherals, 
although some of the inits or control panels these peripherals use may 
be incompatible. In most cases, you’ll be able to get new System 7- 
compatible sofhvare from hardware vendors. Most tliird-party video 
monitors and display adaptors should also be compatible, although 
software driver updates may be required for these, too. Any printers you 
currently use with your Macintosh will continue to be compatible. 
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Preparing to Install 

Before running the System 7 Installer application, it’s important to 
back up your existing data and prepare your hard drive. There are 
several different ways to prepare your hard drive, involving varying 
degrees of effort, complexity' and security: 

■ The simplest and most common way is to verify the comp- 
atibility' of the software on your hard drive, then run the 
System 7 Installer. 

■ The second, more complex method assumes that installing a 
completely new System folder is a better way to start. This 
requires completely removing the existing inits, DA’s and cde\'S 
from your System folder then reinstalling them after the 
installation. 

■ The third method adds reinitializing, or reformatting, of the 
hard drive to the second step. Tliis method is used mostly by 
Mac fanatics, who take advantage of the upgrading “event” to 
improve hard drive performance. 



Back Up Your Hard Drive 

No matter which path you lake to prepare for the installation of System 
7, your first step should be a complete backup of all data on your hard 
drive. There’s always the remote possibility' that the installation process 
could leave your hard drive inaccessible. It would be foolish to install 
System 7 without first backing up your data! 
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In fact, you should always back up your data before performing any 
major modification to your hard drive or System Software. If you have 
a regular backup scheme in place, the effort required to do a backup 
should be minimal. If you don’t have a regular backup scheme in 
place, then the effort required will be worth it, and if you’re smart 
you’ll use this opportunity to start a new habit of complete and regular 
backups. 

If your hard drive is partitioned, be sure to back up each partition. 
Although the Sj'stem 7 installation will be targeted as a single partition 
only, it will affect the hard drive in ways that could put all your data at 
risk. Again, this is highly unlikely but wortli the effort of taking pre- 
cautions. 

So, have you backed up your data yet? DO NOT CONTINUE until 
you’ve done a complete backup! 



Run tlie Compatibility Checker 

To help you discover which inits, cdevs, utilities and applications 
you're currently using are compatible with System 7, Apple developed 
the Compatibility Checker HyperCard stack, which provides a very 
good, although not comprehensive, survey of the files on your hard 
drive and a summaiy' of the way these files will react once System 7 is 
installed. 

The stack also provides a handy tool for moving all your System folder 
files known to be incompatible, or untested by Apple for compatibility', 
to a special System folder subfolder, where they will not conflict with 
System 7. You can then test each of these files individually, or replace 
them with newer System 7-Friendly wrsions. 
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In order to use tlie Compatibility Checker, you must have Hj^perCard 
Version 1.2.2 if you’re using System Software 6.05 or earlier, and 
HyperCard Version 2.1 if you’re using System Software 6.05 or later. 

You can launch the Compatibility Checker stack directly, or it can be 
accessed through the Before You Install System 7 Stack. 

After launching the Compatibility Checker, you move to the Set Up 
card, as shown in Figure A.I. You can use this card when you want to 
select volumes to check their applications and utilities for System 7 
compatibility. In most cases, you should select all of the volumes you’ll 
use on your new system. Click the Start Checking button to initiate the 
verification process. 




Figure A. 1: The Compatibility Checker's Set Up card. 



/\s the Compatibility' Checker e,xamines your volumes, a progress bar 
documents percentage of completion. When all volumes and the 
current System folder have been checked, an incompatibility warning 
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card, like the one shown in Figure A.2, will appear on-screen if a 
problem or a suspected incompatible file has been found in the System 
folder. This card lists files known to be incompatible with System 7 and 
those not checked for compatibilih'; 



Compatibility Checker 1.0 



lai 



Attention: Incompatible Items in your System Folder | Introduction [ 

The programs listed below are stored in the System Folder of your startup disk. 

They may cause problems after you install System 7.0. 

For your convenience, these items can be moved into a new folder 
that will be called, ‘May Not Work With System 7.* To do so, click, 

‘Move Items.’ Otherwise, click, ‘Don’t Move Items.’ 



Sounder INI! 

Dayz O' Nites cdeu 
Start Up Seargent 
Darken-That-Screen U4.0 
Microphone Sound Input 
Quick-Compress 
Memory Checker 
SCSI Rebound 
RemouablelJol 



O 






10 items to be moved from the System 
Folder of: 

‘Coal Train’ 



A 



Don't Moue Items 



Moue Items 



Figure A.2: Incompatibililv Warning card. 



The Compatibility Checker can move tliese files to a safe location, the 
May Not Work With System 7 folder, where they can’t cause problems. 
This is done by clicking the Movk Items button. You can later replace 
those that are incompatible with newer System 7-compatible versions, 
and test those that Apple has not tested. 

The next card that appears is the complete Compatibilit}' Report 
(shown in Figure A.3), which lists each executable file found on the 
selected volumes, plus each init or cdev, and documents its status as 
identified by Apple. 
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Figure A.3: Compatibility Report as it appears on-screen. (Note: 
Data shown may not be accurate. See your Compatibility Checker 
for specific information.) 



There are four main status categories in this report: 

■ Compatible. An application is either System 7-compatible, or 
System 7-Friendly and you’ll have no problems using it with 
System 7. 

■ Upgrade available. Although your version is System 7- 
compatible, the software developer recommends using a more 
recent version with System 7. 

■ Must upgrade. The software is incompatible with System 7. 
You must use a newer version with your new System Software. 

■ Unknown. The software has not been tested for compatibilih'. 
Most of these items will prove compatible with System 7, but 
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you’ll have to make that determination yourself, as described 
later in this chapter. 

Otlier codes also appear next to some status names. They’re explained 
in the lower portion of tlie Compatibilit)' Report. 

It’s a good idea to print the entire Compatibility Report, by clicking the 
Print Rktort button, since you’ll probably need this information later. 
You can also use the Save Rkport button to write the report to disk, 
which lets you view the report in your favorite word processor. 

Choose the Quit command to exit HyperCard. 



Prepaitition Scheme 1: Quick and Dirty' 

The most common and most straightforward method of preparing to 
install System 7 involves nothing more than running the Compatibility 
Checker. 



■ Run the Compatibility' Checker. Use the Movi- Items button to 
place all incompatible and untested items in the May Not 
Work With System 7 folder. Print a copy of your Compatibility 
Report using the Print Report button. 

Then, using the System 7 Installer, System 7 will be placed into your 
existing System folder, replacing the current System Software files. 
Fonts, desk accessories and the inits and cdevs that were not moved by 
the Compatibility' Checker will be automatically positioned. 

Complete details on the System 7 Installer are provided later in this 
chapter. 
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Preparation Scheme 2; Safe and Sure 

Rather than installing System 7 over your existing System Software, 
you can manually remove all fonts, DA’s, rhea's and non-System files 
from your System folder, delete that System folder and install System 7. 
This allows the System 7 Installer to create a new System folder with- 
out having to move any existing resources or files. 

This installation strategy has two possible benefits. First, since the 
software installation is “fresh,” there’s no chance that incompatible 
files will appear in your System folder, or that the installation will have 
trouble removing your existing Sy'stem Software. Second, by manually 
moving all your fonts, DA’s, inits, cdevs and other files, you get the 
chance to reconsider each before adding them to your System 7 System 
folder. This allows you to remove some items you really don’t need, 
and makes a more efficiently organized System folder. 

1) Run the Compatibility Checker. Use the Move Items button to 
place all incompatible and untested items in the May Not 
Work With System 7 folder. Print a copy of your Compatibility 
Report using the Print Report blitton. 

2) Remove existing fonts. Use the Font/DA Mover to copy all 
fonts except Chicago, Geneva, New York, Monaco, Times, 
Helvetica, Courier and Symbol out of the System file and into 
a new Suitcase file. (If you have complete families of Times, 
Helvetica and Courier fonts in your System folder, rather than 
the Apple-supplied versions, you should include these in your 
new font Suitcase. If you have full families, you’ll see font 
version listings such as “B Times Bold”; or the font names 
appear in their respective bold and italic type in the Font/DA 
Mover listing.) 
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This suitcase file should be saved out of the System folder, and 
you should place a backup copy on a floppy disk or other 
backup volume. 

3) Remove existing DA’s: Use the Font/DA Mover to copy all DA’s 
e.xcept Puzzle, control panel. Alarm Clock, Chooser and 
Keycaps to a new Suitcase file. 

This Suitcase file should be saved out of the System folder, and 
you should place a backup copy on a floppy disk or other 
backup volume. 

4) Remove existing Fkeys: If Fkeys were ever installed into your 
System file, move them out into a separate file. 

5) Remove other non-System Software files. Copy all files in 
your System folder that aren’t part of the Apple System Soft- 
ware into a new folder, including all inits, cdevs, dictionaries, 
preferences files, help files and others. If possible, sort these 
files into separate folders according to type. Copy the May Not 
Be Compatible With System 7 Folder created by the Compat- 
ibility' Checker into this new folder as well. Back up all these 
files onto floppy disks or other backup volume. 

6) Delete the existing System folder. To do this, restart your 
Macintosh with a floppy boot disk. Drag the System folder to 
the Trjish Can, and choose the Rmpty Trash command from the 
Special Menu. (Be sure you’ve biicked up your entire hard 
disk and all the fonts, DA’s and other System folder files before 
taking these steps.) 
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You’re now ready to use the System 7 Installer to install System 7. A 
new System folder will be created on your hard disk. (Complete details 
on using the System 7 Installer, how to reinstall the fonts, DA’s and 
other files you removed from your old System folder are included in 
the “Configuring System 7” section later in this appendix.) 



Preparation Scheme 3: Safer and Surer 

As you can see from the length of this appendix, installing new System 
Software is a major effort. Many people take advantage of this remod- 
eling process to reinitialize or reformat the hard drive. This step is not 
required, but it’s a good idea, especially if your hard drive has not been 
reformatted in some time (or since it was brand new). It can increase 
the overall safety of your data and improve your hard drive perfonn- 
ance. 

Refomiatting your hard drive is not really difficult. However, reformat- 
ting removes all data currently stored on the drive, and can cause or 
uncover problems that were “waiting to happen.’’ Therefore, you 
should not proceed unless you 

A) have a few hours to kill. 

B) have made two backup copies of all tlie data on your hard 
drive (yes 'IW!). 

C) have the fomiatting software originally used to format your 
hard drive or a commercially available package like 
SilverLining (I recommend using SilverLining instead of the 
software included with your hard drive, in most cases). 
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D) are comfortable with the idea of formatting your hard drive, 
or can get jissistance from someone with experience in this 
type of operation. 

If all of these are true, then 

1) Perform Steps 1-5 as described in Preparation Scheme 2. 
Back up all fonts, DA’s and other files that were removed from 
the System folder to floppy disks or another backup volume. 

2) Format your hard drive. Take the time to let the formatting 
sofPvare test all the blocks on your hard drive. Any “soft spots” 
identified can be remapped so they’re not used to store any of 
your data. 

You’re now ready to use the System 7 Installer to install System 7. 

After the installation, 

3) Configure the System folder. Following the steps described in 
the “Configuring System 7” section of this appendix, add the 
fonts, inits, control panels and other files to your System 
folder. 

4) Restore your software and utilities. From your backup, add 
all your software applications then y'our utility' programs to 
your hard disk. Adding these files before restoring any of your 
data writes them sequentially in your hard drive’s foremost 
blocks. This helps to keep your hard drive defragmented and 
improves performance. 

5) Restore all your data files. From your backup, copy all data 
back onto your hard drive. 
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Using the Installer 

The System 7 Installer application can be run from the System 7 
CD-ROM, from floppy disk or from a mounted AppleShare file server. 
Unlike earlier versions of the Installer, you can actually install System 
7 onto the hard drive that’s your current Startup Disk (the one con- 
taining the System Software the Mac is currently using). 

Before running the Installer, you should disable any virus-checking 
utilities you regularly use, since these would likely be triggered repeat- 
edly by the actions of the Installer, making it difficult or impossible for 
the Installer to complete its tasks successfully. 

If you are going to install from an AppleShare volume containing the 
System 7 installer, mount that volume nomially, using the Chooser. If 
you're installing from a System 7 CD-ROM, insert the CD so it appears 
on your I’inder desktop. To install from the System 7 floppy disk set, 
insert Install Disk 1. 

Launch the installer application by double-clicking on its icon. You’re 
now ready to install System 7. 
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Setting Installer Options 

The first screen of tlie Installer is the Easy Install dialog box, shown 
in Figure A.4, which includes a recommended set of installation op- 
tions. It also displays tlie name of the drive the System Software will 
be installed on. If the selected disk is not the one on want, click the 
Switch Disk button until the name of the desired hard drive appears. 



Easy Install 



Click Install to update to Uersion 7.0 of 

• Macintosh llcl System Softiuare 

• nny CHisting Printing Software 

• RppieShare 






(( 


Install ]| 


• Etherlalk 






on the hard disk named 






c=> Coal Train 







[ eject Olsic I 
[ Siuilch Disk ) 



( Customize ] 

[ Help ] [ Quit ] 

Figure A.4: The Easy hislall dialog bo.x. 

There are three ways to proceed from the Easy Install dialog box; 

■ Install. Click the 1nst,\ii button to install tlie listed software 
onto the named hard disk or volume. Use tliis option if you’re 
sure you want the recommended options, or you’re not sure 
which options you want installed. (The discussion later in this 
chapter should help you avoid that situation.) 
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■ Customize. Clicking the “Customize” option lets you select 
the s|)ecific options you want installed along with your System 
Software. The Customize dialog box is shown in Figure A.5, 
and details on all customization options follow. 

■ Quit. Forget this whole thing, let’s go back to System Software 
6.0x! 





Click the items you luont to select; 
Shift-click to select multiple Items. 






Softoiare for RppleTalk Imoqeliliiter Q 


- |[ Install ]| 




Softiuare for Imogelllriter LQ j. 

Software for RppleTalk ImageUJriter LQ 


7 




RppleShare iuiorkstation softwarel I 

File Sharing Software I 


lj <=• Coal Train 




EtherTalk software |< 


y , , 






[ Eject Disk ] 




You haue selected: 




• System software for any Macintosh 

• Software for Laserlilhter 


f Switch Disk ] 




• Software for RppleTalk ImogelUriter 

• RppleShare (workstation software) 


(Easy Install] 




• File Sharing Software 

• TokenTalk software 


( Quit ) 



Figure A.5: The Customize dialog box. 



The scrolling window in the Customize dialog box provides options 
covering the System Software, printing software. File Sharing sofuvare 
and network driver software. Click on the options you want, holding 
down the shift key to select multiple items. 

Summary' of Customize dialog box options: 

■ System Software. These options include System Software For 
Any Macintosh, System Software For <Specific Macintosh>, 
Minimal System Software For Any Macintosh and Minimal 
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System Software For <Specific Macintosh>. Choose only one 
option that includes the words System Software. 

Choose System Sofhvare For Any Macintosh if the hard drive 
you’re installing System 7 on will be connected to dilferent 
Macintosh computers at different times. If you were to choose 
one of the System Software options specific to one Macintosh 
model, tliat hard disk would not be able to start up some 
Macintosh models. This option might add a few more files 
than you really need for your Macintosh, but these files con- 
sume only a few K of disk space and will cause no problems 
for you. 

Choose System Softw'are For <Specific Macintosh> if you’re 
sure the hard drive you’re installing on will be used with one 
specific .Macintosh model only. 

Choose Minimal System Software For Any Macintosh if you’re 
installing on a hard drive that will be used on more than one 
Macintosh model, but you have limited free space on that 
hard drive. 

The “Minimal” option can also be used to create a 1.44mb 
floppy disk of System 7. 

Choose Minimal System Software For <Specific Macintosh> if 
you’re sure that the hard drive you’re installing on will be 
used with one specific Macintosh model only, and there’s 
limited free space on that hard drive. 

■ Printer drivers. The options for printer drivers include Soft- 
ware For All Apple Printers, Software For LaserWriter, Software 
For Personal LaserWriter SC, Software For ImageWriter and 
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Software For AppleTalk ImageWriter. Clioose according to tlie 
printers you’ll use with your Macintosh. There’s no limit to 
how many of these options you can select. 

■ File Sharing sofnvare. If you will be operating Sj'stem 7 on a 
network and want to share folders or volumes with other 
Macintoshes or access your hard drive from another netw'ork 
Macintosh, select this option. 

■ Netw'ork drivers. If an lithertalk or Tokentalk network card is 
installed in your Macintosh, select the appropriate network 
driver option. You can install both of these drivers, but you’ll 
likely need only one of them at most. If you’re using an 
AppleTalk network, you don’t have to select either option. 

After selecting the appropriate options, click the Instau, button to begin 
tlie installation. You can also use the Ea.sy Inst.\ll button to return to the 
previous dialog bo.x, or the Qcit button to cancel the entire installation. 

Once the installation begins, its progress is displayed, if you’re install- 
ing from floppy disks, you’ll be prompted for disks as required. When 
the installation is complete, the Installation Successful dialog box, 
appears. Click the Continuk button if you need to return to the Kasy 
Install dialog box, or the Qiar button, to return to the Finder. 



Installation on *^Coal Train*’ mas 
successful. If you ore finished, click Quit 
to leaue the Installer, if you mish to do 
additional installations, click Continue. 



[ Continue ] Quit 



Figure A. 6: Installation Successful dialog box. 
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After quitting the Installer, you should restart your Macintosh to con- 
firm that installation was successful and that System 7 will launch 
properly. Welcome to System 7! 



Configuring System 7 

Now you can customize your System Software by adding fonts to tlie 
System file and adding additional extensions, control panels and other 
files to the System folder. You can then convert your desk accessories, 
and start taking advantage of new System 7 features by configuring the 
Label Menu and customizing the Apple Menu. 



Installing Fonts 



Fonts are installed into the System file in S>'stem 7 by simply opening 
die font Suitcase (double-click on it) and dragging the font icons onto 
the System folder icon, the System file icon, or into die open System 
file window. PostScript screen fonts and TrueType fonts are installed 
this way. (See “Configuring Your System” in Chapter 8 for details on 
the font installation process.) 

You can also use fonts without installing them into die System file via 
utilities like Suitcase 11 or Masterjuggler. These utilities are still very 
useful with System 7 because diey allow you to attach and detach fonts 
more quickly than you could add or remove them from the System file. 
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For your PostScript fonts, you can drag printer font files into the open 
System file window, but don’t drag them onto the System folder icon; if 
you do, they’ll be placed in the Extensions folder and as of this writing 
they won’t work properly there. 



Installing Extensions and Control Panels 

Extensions (inits) and control panels are installed into the System 
folder by dragging their icons onto the System folder icon. The Macin- 
tosh will then automatically place them in the Extensions or Control 
Panels folder. Mternatively, you can manually drag them into the 
Extensions or Control Panels folder yourself. (See “Adding Files to the 
System Folder’’ in Chapter 4 for more information on installing exten- 
sions and control panels.) 

Since extensions and control panels can contain init code — executed 
at startup — that modifies the System file as it’s loaded into memory, 
it’s imi)ortant to avoid those that are incompatible with System 7. The 
report you created witli the Compatibility Checker will identify exten- 
sions and control panels that are compatible and those that require an 
upgrade before they can be used with System 7. 

Copy all files the Compatibility Checker listed as compatible to the 
System folder. Don’t install those requiring an upgrade; contact the 
software developer at the address listed in the Compatibility' Report to 
obtain a compatible version. 

Many of your files will be listed by the Compatibility Checker as “Un- 
known,” which leaves it up to you to test their compatibility. The only 
way to do this is to add these files one at a time to your System folder,' 
then restart your Macintosh and test for compatibility. 
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It’s easy to tell that a file is incompatible — your Mac crashes on 
startup. If this happens, press the reset switch on your Macintosh or 
turn its power off and on, then hold down the shift key during startup. 
This will disable all extensions, allowing you to open the System folder 
and remove the incompatible file. 

If the Macintosh starts up without incident, test the init or extension by 
using it in one or two different situations. In most cases, if incompat- 
ibilities didn’t show up during startup, they’ll become apparent as soon 
as the extension or control panel is used. If you find an incompatible 
file, remove it from your System folder. 

Continue this testing process for each new init and extension until all 
the ones you want to use have been added. 

To make this task easier, check Macintosh-related magazines and your 
local user group for extended compatibility lists. If your inits or control 
panels are listed as compatible, you won’t need to do your own testing. 



Installing Otlier Files 

If you removed other files from your previous System folder, such as 
dictionaries, help files, preferences files or even entire folders, reinstall 
those by copying them into the System folder. Most of tliese files should 
go into the System folder itself, although some preferences files may 
operate properly if installed into the Preferences folder. 

One hopes that in future software applications upgrades all these 
ancillary files will be placed into the Preferences folder, allowing the 
System folder itself to remain uncluttered. 
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G)nverting Desk Accessories 

If you installed System 7 over your existing System Software, the desk 
accessories in your System folder were automatically removed from 
tlieir DA Suitcases and placed into the Apple Menu folder found inside 
the System folder. 

If you moved desk accessories into a DA Suitcase before installing 
System 7, or you want to use DA’s that were not in your old System 
file, you must remove them from their DA Suitcases. Double-click on 
any DA Suitcase, and all enclosed DA’s will appear with individual 
application icons. Dragging them out of the DA window and into any 
other folder or volume converts them into double-clickable applica- 
tions. (A more complete discussion of converting DA’s is found in the 
“Desk Accessories’’ section of Chapter 5.) 

Once a DA has been converted into an application, it can be used just 
like any application. You can store the converted DA in any folder; you 
can usually launch it by double-clicking on its icon; and you can 
install the DA or its alias in the Apple Menu folder so it can be 
launched from the Apple Menu. 



Configuring the Label Menu and tlie Apple Menu 

Now tliat your System folder is fully configured, you’re ready to start 
using System 7. Although this entire book is dedicated to the new 
System 7 features, two particularly notable sections are those on 
customizing the Label Menu, found in Chapter 3, Managing Your 
Hard Drive, and customizing the Apple Menu, in Chapter 4, The 
System Folder. 
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Briefly, the Label Menu is customized with the Labels control panel, 
accessed via the Control Panels folder from the Apple Menu. Tlie Apple 
Menu is customized by Jidding the aliases of applications, folders, files 
and volumes to the Apple Menu folder inside tlie System folder. 



i^pendix B: Beyond 7.0 



Since its initial release, System 7 has been enhanced with several new 
extensions and a new update — System 7.0.1. The first Apple extension, 
called MODE32, allows the Macintosh IIx, Ilex, SE730 and Mac II and 
LC (with the optional PMMU chip) to use 32-bit addressing, making 
their ROMs “32-bit clean,” as mentioned in Chapter 1 1. The MODE32 
extension is available free from Apple dealers, user groups and on-line 
bulletin boards. 
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System 7.0.1 was released to support the new Mac Classic II, Quadra 
700, Quadra 900 and the Powerbooks. While it can be used on any 
Macintosh, Apple has recommended that existing System 7.0 users not 
upgrade to Version 7.0.1 because it’s only needed for tlie new CPUs. 
Independent tests, however, have found improvements in the ROM- 
based Standard Apple Numeric Environment (SANE) on the Mac Ilci, 
Ilfx and Ilsi if the machines have either a built-in or optional math 
co-processor. 



Tline-Up, another recent Apple release, installs an extension called 
System 7 Timer, as well as new versions of the Chooser, File Sharing 
Extension, LaserWriter and S^'leWriter files. Installing the Tline-Up 
files improves the performance of System 7.0 or 7.0.1, fixes a number 
of bugs in the first two releases of System 7, allows tlie Finder to copy 
files faster, improves printing speeds, enhances memoiy' management 
(especially in low-memory situations) and corrects several file-sharing 
problems. The S>'stem 7 Tlme-Up disk is also free and is available from 
Apple, Apple dealers, user groups and on-line bulletin boards. 



The most recent enhancement to System 7 (as of early 1992) is the 
QuickTime extension. QuickTime gives System 7 the ability to create 
and display moving images, as described in Appendix C. 



^pendix C: QuickTime 



The Macintosh has led the way for personal computers in t}pography, 
graphics, sound and high-resolution color. With the introduction of 
QuickTime, the Mac is the first pereonal computer to offer video, 
animation and high-quality sound to all its applications as an inte- 
grated part of its system softw'are. 
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What Is Quicklime? 

QuickTime is an extension — enabled when placed into your System 
Folder’s Extensions Folder — that gives your Macintosh the ability to 
play and record moving video images, animation and sound in way's 
never before possible. It makes moving images and sounds a basic type 
of Macintosh data. All types of applications — ^word processors, data- 
bases, presentation graphics packages, spreadsheets, page-layout 
programs, etc. — ^will be able to incorporate these moving images as 
easily as they now do still-motion graphics. 



QuickTime can be used on any Macintosh model containing a 68020 
or later processor that uses System 6.07, System 7.0 or later. 



Although QuickTime was officially released in January 1992 (seven 
months after the initial release of System 7), Macintosh users could get 
it from Apple for a small fee prior to that. It was also available at no 
charge from user groups and bulletin boards. Since January 1992, 
however, QuickTime is now included as part of the System 7 Personal 
Upgrade Kit and the System 7 Network Upgrade Kit. 



The Quicklime Movie 

The QuickTime extension adds support to your Macintosh for a new 
file format, called Movie, that uses the file ty'pe MooV. Like other file 
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formats (Text, Piet, EPS, TIFF, etc.), the Movie file format saves a 
certain kind of data — in this case moving video, animation or sound 
(or all of these media) — in a way that will play at a specified rate and 
quality. By defining this new file format at the system software level, 
Apple makes it easy for application developers to take advantage of it 
and create sophisticated uses for moving images on the Macintosh. 





= QuickTime Stuff f 


— =--=p= 


6 items 


3.3 MB in disk 


723K available 



QuickTime’*^ 






The Cat 



Earth Spinning 



i * 



© 



Simple Plager PlCTCompressor’” 

Convert To Movie"^ 






O 









0 



Figure C-1: 'He QuickTime extension, utilities and tivo sample files. 



A QuickTime movie acts much like any other text or graphic element. 
You can select a movie, cut, copy or paste it either within or between 
QuickTime-saw\' applications, and store it in the Scrapbook. In most 
cases, you can’t tell that an object is a movie until you select it; before 
that it looks just like any other graphic element. When selected, how- 
ever, a movie displays a set of controls that identifies it. 
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Compression Settings 
Compressor 



Hpple Uideo 




Quality 




Motion 

Frames per Second : 



15 



Q 



Frame Differencing 



Key frame euery l|o 



frame(s) 



Cancel 



) [C^J 



Figure C-2: A sUimkird movie winclow with controls. 



These controls allow you to adjust the volume and play the movie, as 
well as hisl-forward, reverse or randomly adjust the movie. In some 
applications, these basic controls can be enhanced, but the minimum 
set of controls are always available. 
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The image you see in a movie element when the movie isn’t playing is 
called its poster. The poster is a selected image from the movie. Be- 
cause it’s often not the first frame of the movie, you’ll see the image of 
the poster juni|) to another image when the movie begins. 



If the poster is a still-frame from the movie, ^preview is a moving 
representative of the movie. Not all movies haw previews, but most 
longer ones do. A preview gives you a quick look at the movie high- 
lights. Many standard file dialog boxes let you see the poster or a 
preview, before opening a movie file. 



Quicklime & Data Compression 



One of QuickTime’s most important technological breakthroughs is the 
real-time compression and decompression it provides video, anima- 
tion, photographs and other graphics. Currently, QuickTime supports a 
number of different compression schemes, including MPEG, JPEG and 
Group 3 Fax, but it Ciin easily support others as necessary'. Initially 
provided as a software-only solution, compression can achieve I’atios as 
great as 25; 1 without any visible loss in image quality' (With special- 
ized hardware, compression ratios as high as l60:l are possible.) If the 
appropriate hardware is installed, QuickTime supports hardware com- 
pression/decompression. 
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Figure C-3: A QuickTime Compression Options dialog box. 

Compression is parlicularly important because of all the data needed 
to generate moving images and accompanying sounds. A good rule of 
thumb for estimating movie size is that ever)' minute of motion con- 
sumes 10 MB of disk space. /\s another example, a seven-minute, 
full-size. full-re.solution video movie could consume 200 MB in its 
uncompressed foim Compressed, that same movie might need only 
45 MB. Of course, most movies are significantly shorter (histing be- 
tw'een 5 and 30 seconds), so files in the 200K to 1 MB range will be 



common. 
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The actual size of a QuickTime movie depends on tlie following: 

■ Image size. Mcjisured in horizontal and vertical pixels, detemiines 
how large the movie will appear on-screen. The larger the image, the 
larger the movie file. 

■ Resolution. QuickTime supports all the .Mac’s resolutions, including 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 24 and 32-bit. The higher the resolution, the larger the 
movie file. 

■ Frames |)er second. .Most QuickTime movies are recorded using 10, 
12 or 15 frames per second (fps), compared to 30 fps for commercial- 
qualitv’ video. Higher fps rates result in larger movie files. 

■ .'\udio sampling rate. This can be thought of as the “resolution” of 
the sound. The Macintosh supports 8, 1 1, 22 or 44 Khz audio sam- 
pling. The higher the sampling rate, the larger the sound portion of a 
movie file. 

■ Compression. As mentioned earlier, QuickTime supports a number 
of compression schemes; and for each you can select the degree of 
compression used. lncre:ising compression reduces movie size but will 
usually also iiffect quality. 

■ Content. Beyond the above-mentioned technical factors, the actual 
set of sounds and images contained in a movie determines its size. 
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Quicklime Utilities 

With the QuickTime extension, Apple has provided three small utilities 
to help you get started. 

■ Simple Player. This utility allow's you to open, view and play any 
type of QuickTime movie. 

■ Convert To Movie. This progrjun converts many older video and 
animation formats, including the popular PICS format, to the 
QuickTime movie format. 

■ PICTCompre.ssor. With the Movie format, QuickTime offers some 
extensions to the PICT format. This program lets you compress PICT 
files to save space on Macs running QuickTime. 



Movies & Your Software 

Although Apple has provided QuickTime support for movies at the 
system-software level, not all of your existing applications will immedi- 
ately support QuickTime movies. In most cases, support for movies will 
be added to your software in future upgrades. Many Macintosh applica- 
tions have already been upgraded; other upgrades are scheduled. For 
specific details, check with your application developers. 



To get movie compatibility before your application is upgraded, Apple 
has released another extension called Wild Magic. This lets most 
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applications that support the PICT file format work with QuickTime 
movies. Although Wild Magic isn’t part of Apple’s official QuickTime 
package, it can be easily obtained from most user groups or on-line 
bulletin board services. Because it "tricks” older applications into 
doing something they weren’t designed to do, you should be careful 
when first e.xperimenting with movies in a new application. In many 
cases, this method works quite well. 
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Glossary 



Alias 



Apple Menu folder 



An alias is aduplicate icon created for any file, folder, or volume. The alias icon is 
linked to the ori^nal icon used to create it, and opening tlie alias opens the 
origin^ file. Even if an alias is moved or renamed, tlie link to tlie original file 
remains. 

A folder inside tlie System folder used to hold all applications, documents, folders, 
volumes and desk accessories tliatyou want to appear in tlie Apple Menu. Up to 50 
files or aliases am be stored in tliis folder. 
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ComnienLs 



Control Piuiels 
folder 



Desktop (level): 



edition files 



Edition Mtuiager 



Extensions 



Font Scaler 



Short descriptive notes attached to ;uiy file, folder, or volume. Comments are 
entered into tlie Get Info dialog box by choosing tlie Get Info command. To 
disiilay comnienLs in Finder windows, use tlie Views control panel to select the 
“Show CommenLs" option. You can search for a file by text contained in its 
comment using tlie Find command. 



A folder inside tlie System folder which contains all control panel files used on a 
Macintosh. Control piuiels must reside in tliis folder so tliat tliej' are properly 
loaded at startup, altliougli you can create aliases of tliem and store tliose aliases 
in otlier locations. 

'llie top of tlie Mac’s disk ;uid file hierarchy, equivalent to tlie dis|ilay seen at tlie 
Finder desktop. Tlie desktop level includes all mounted hard disks and volumes, 
mounted floppy disks :uid any files or folders tliat have been placed on the Finder 
desktop. 

Edition files are nomval Macintosh files tliat contain text or graphic elements 
saved by tlie Ckmi; PuhijsiiI'R command. Ivdition files are imported into other 
documents using tlie Subscribk To comniiuid. 

A feature tliat allowssoftwaie aiiplications to exchange data using the Pl-bush and 
SiuscRiiir; commands, lliis umbrella tenii covers botli tlie specific commands 
iissociated witli data exchange and tlie underlying teclinology that manages 
edition files til’ter tliej' have lieen created. 

A small program tliat modifies orextends die capabilities of the System Software. 
Tliese include startup programs (inits), printer drivers, network drivers and odier 
types of files. .-Ml extaisions must be keiit in the Extensions folder inside the Sys- 
tem folder in order to load proiierly at startup. 

A small piognuii diat is automatiadly sent to PostScript printeis wlien docu- 
ments containing True'IVpe fonts are printed. 
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File Sharing 
Help Balloons 

Hiding 

Hierarchical vie\\' 
lAC 

Inits 

Labels 

Publish/Subscribe 
Startup folder 



A feature tliat jillows any Macintosh ainning System 7 to make foldeis and vol- 
umes available to otlier network users, tind to access shared data from other File 
Sharing Macs, or from /\i)j)leSluire file servers. 

Smiill infonnation windows tliat poiKtp to provide simple explanations of com- 
mands, diiilogbox options and on-screen icons. Help Balloons only apiiearwlien 
tlie Show' Bmjjoons command is selected, and can be removed by choosing llie 
Hiuk B'MJjoons commrind. 

Removing tlte windows of an open Jippl ication from tlie screen witliout quitting 
the application. 'Fliis is done witli tlie Hidk commands found in the Applications 
Menu. To .see windows after tliey are hidden, die Snow commands tire used. 

The ability' of a Finder window to display a folder and die files inside that folder in 
a single window. 

An abbreviadon for lnter-/\pplicadon Communicadon. Itiis is a set of protocols 
that make it [lossible for Macintosh applications to communicate and control 
exh other. lAC is used by t^ple Events, which are commands issued and under- 
stood by some softwaie applications diat have been siiecifically upgraded for Sys- 
tem?. 

See Extensions. 

A set of user-defined categories dial can be applied to any file, folder, or volume as 
a means of classificadon. Laliels are defined widi a dde and color using the Isabels 
control piuiel, and applied by selecting an icon, or group of icons, aid choosing 
the appropriate kibel from die lubels menu. 

See die Edidon Manager. 

A folder inside die System folder used to store applicadons, folders or documeiiLs 
that you wait opencxl automatic;dly a sdutup. 
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Stationery Pads 
System 7-Friendly 



System 7-Sawy 
32-bit addressing 



TnieTVpe 
Tnielmage 
Virtual memorj' 



Any document in System 7 can be designated a Stationeiy Pad, or template. 
Stationery Pads are automatically duplicated when opened providing their con- 
tent as tlie starting elements tliat make it easier to create otlier documents. 

Software aiplications tliat p;iss /^ple’s checklist for compatibility and compli- 
ance witli System 7. Iliis checklist includes supjwrt for MultiFinder, tlie Edition 
Manager, lAC, Balloon help. File Sharing, 32-bit addressing. Stationery Pads, and 
more. An application tliat works well under System 7 but fails in one or more of 
tliese areas will not be deemed System 7-Friendly by Apple. 

Anotlier name for System 7-Friendly; as described above. 

A metliod of addressing memory wiiich makes it possible for users of tlie Mac Ilci, 
llsi, and Ilfx to use up to 128 megabyles of actual memory' and up to 1 gigabyte 
of virtutd memory. Some software is incompatible witli 32-bit addressing. Tlie 
current standard is 24-bit addressing, which is still used on all otlier Macs, and 
witli software tliat is not compatible witli 32-bit addressing. 

An outline font fonnat created by Ajiple for System 7. IVue'iype fonts are scaled 
on-screen to provide sniootli higli resolution disiilay, and print at tlie resolution 
of tlie output device on eitlier PostScript, Tmelnit^e or QuickDraw printers. 

A PostScript clone interjireter kuiguage, created by Microsoft, and used in some 
new printers. Tmelmage ciin print PostScript files and supports botli PostScript 
jindTmeTViie fonts. 

A scheme wliich allows litird driv'e space to act like RAM, prov'iding applications 
witli additional memoiy'. Becaase it uses hard drive s])aoe in place of SlAtMs, 
virtual memory comes as close to prov'iding something for notliing as anytliing 
you’re likely to find on tlie Mxintosh. 



Index 



A 

About The Finder command 337 
secret dialog box 340 
About This Macintosh dialog box 
applications 
icon 338 
multiple 183 
name 338 
defined 31 

memory allocation bar 343*344 
memor\' information 
allocated 339, 343, 344 
available 331,337,338,342 
installed 337, 338 
used 337,339 

Adobe T\pe Manager (ATM) control panel 249 
Adobe Type Manager (ATM) utility 
font quality', improving 123, 125, 245-249, 260 
.After Restart option 330 
Alarm Clock desk accessory 127, 358 
Aldus Prep print driver 247-248 
Alert dialog boxes 
defined 13 



Alias icons 

files 81,82,85,92,101 
folders 52,93, 100, 101 
information about, accessing 76-77 
volumes 95, 100, 101 
Alias icons Get Info dialog box 72, 74, 76-77 
Comments option 77 
Locked option 77 
original files, locating 77 
Aliasing 

application launching 82, 96, 97 

defined 32,80-81 

files 

aliasing abases 88-89 
applications launching 82 
copying of 91,101 
creating 85, 100 
defined 81 
deleting 90, 101 
finding 1 1 1 

hard drive space saving 79, 82, 83, 98-99, 101 
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icons 81, 82, 85, 100 
replacing 92, 101 
italic fonts 86, 101, 128 
linking 86, 87, 89, 90, 101 
moving 83,86,87,101 
multiple iilitises 88, 97 
on hard drive 98-99 
naming 85, 101 
network file sen'ers 85,91 
original files 
copring 91, 101 
deleting 90-91 
finding 77,91-92 
moving of 90 
removable media 84 
renaming 85, 101 
space constraints, removing 80-8 1 
storing 

in Apple Menu 128, 136 
in multiple locations 83 
trash can 90,91 
floppy disks 100 

folders 

creating 93, 100 
deleting 93, 101 
hierarchical arrangement 52, 94 
icons 52,93,100, 101 
italic fonts 93, 101, 128 
linking 93,94,101 
moving 93, 101 
opening 94, 101 
originals, accessing 94, 101 
renaming 93 

storing in Apple Menu 128, 136 
functions, summary’ of 100-101 
hard drive 98-100 
removable maps 100 
System folder and subfolders 127, 128, 131 
tiush can 99 
volumes 



icons 95, 100, 101 
italic fonts 128 
network file-sen'er, from 100 
opening 95, 101 
originals, accessing 95 
removable locations, in 100 
storing in Apple Menu 128, 136 
All at Once option 1 06, 1 08- 1 1 0 
Allow Guests to Connect option 286-287 
Allow Guests to Link to Your Programs option 287 
Allow Remote Program Linking option 319 
Allow User to Change Passw^ord option 283 
Allow User to Connect option 283 
Allow User to See Hntire Volume option 285, 288, 
316 

Always Snap to Grid option 40-4 1 
Apple CD-ROM Init 124 
Apple Color Wheel dialog box 1 15, 1 16 
Apple Events 148, 229 
categories of 230-231 
Apple icon menu 19 
aliasing 86, 96-97 

Apple Installer application program 139 
Apple Menu 
aliases 97 

applications, launching from 152, 153, 172 
customizing 366, 370 
Apple Menu folder"^ 
aliases, using 128, l6l 
applications 
accessing 127-128 
contents, modifying 127-130, 143 
desk accessories, accessing 127, 172, 369 
documents, accessing 1 27- 1 28, 1 6 1 
files, reordering 129 
folders, accessing 127-128 
launching 152 
organization of 129 
volumes, accessing 127-128 
AppleEvents 148,229 
categories of 230-23 1 
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AppleShare 

applications launcliing, supporting 1 48- 1 49 
capabilities of 124, 267 
efficiency of 268 
file seners 

using in networks 267, 308-310, 313, 317, 
323 

init 232 
installing 323 

S>’siem 7, installation tool of 349, 36 1 
AppleShare Filing Protocol (AFP) 264 
AppleTalk network 
applications, launching 148-149 
defined 263, 264 
zones 271 

AppleTalk port 263, 270 

Application Memorv’ Size option 341, 342, 344-346 
Application Not Found dialog box 1 50 
Applications Get Info dialog box 72, 74 
Applications launching 
accessing 50 

aliases, by 82, 96, 97, 150-154 

Apple Menu, through 128, 129, 150, 152-154 

communications 148, 201, 228-232 

crashes, resuming after 193-194 

data transferral 20 1 , 228, 229 

defined 8, 145 

desk accessories, through 168-173 

double-clicking 149, 150, 154 

edition files, using 2l6 

Finder desktop, through 1 63- 1 66, 1 73 

fonts, using 259-261 

hiding 191-194 

icons 149-152, 154 

installing in Sv^tem subfolders 1 29- 1 40 

keyboard commands, through 1 66- 1 68 

memor\' 

allocated to 198, 339-346 
used by 199,337,339-346 
moving among applications 24 
multiple 

See Multitasking. 



preferences files 135 
sorting 50 
Startup 152 

Stationery pads, using 149, 151, 158-163 
System folders, using 1 52- 1 54 
System 7, compatibility with 145-149, 352, 353 
reliability’ of 146-147 
utilities for 149 
window closing 63 

Applications menu 35-36 
applications launching 
hiding 191-194 
mulUple 160, 183-185 
files, copving 190-191 
icon of 35 

program names, checking 183 
Autograpliix 124 
Available on Disk option 330 



B 

Background processing 
files, copying 190-191 
printing 187-191 
productivity’ 186 
running 186, 200 
Backgrounder file 

use in updating LaserWriter Drivers 320 
Backup utility' 

Find command, using 112 
labels, using 1 14 
quick backup 112 
Balloons 

See Help Balloons; Show Balloons. 
Bit-mapped fonts 
printing 236 

tvpeface quiility 1 37- 1 38, 236, 26 1 
variety, limited 236, 237 
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By Comment comniimcl 50 

By Date command 44, 49 

By Icon commimd 40, 4 1 , 46, 59, 64, 65 

By Kind command 47 

By Label command 48 

By Size command 46-47 

By Small Icon command 40, 41, 46, 59, 64, 65 

By Version comimuid 50 



C 

C^culate Folder wSizes option 42 
Calculator 127 
CD-ROM Init 124 
CD-ROMs 
aliasing 84 
Cdevs 

See Control devices. 

Central libraries shared resource 267 
Change Password button 284 
Check boxes 
defined 13 
Chooser control panel 

in background printing 187 
Chooser desk accessory 19, 1 27, 358 
File Sluiring, using in 27 1 
networks, using in 308-311, 31 6, 323 
Clean Up commands 34 
all items 64 
desktop 64 
files 66 
icons 41,63-66 
option 65 
selection 66 
windows 64 
Clip option 212 



Clipboard 

document, transferring 23-26 
moving within document 23, 24 
Clock 20 
Color display 20 
selection of 33 
Colors Menu 33 
Comments 
cancelling 117 
cues, use as 117-119 
defined 116 

display in ;dl Finder windows 1 1 7 
files 

finding by 107 
sorting 50 

Get Info dialog box 73, 77 
searches, use in 117 
Compatibility Checker IhperCard stack 
functions of 352-357 
System files 

compatible, analysis of 354-356, 367-368 
incompatible, moving 352-354, 357, 367-368 
Compatibility Report 
categories 354-356 
printing 356 
System files 

compatible 367-368 
incompatible 367-368 
Continue button 365 
Control devices (cdevs) 38, 134 
compatibility with System 7 352, 356 
Control panels 
accessing 38 
iiliasing 131 
defined 7,20-21,38 
deleting 142 
installing 367 

System crashes, avoiding 1 33- 1 34 
See also specific control panels by mmie. 
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Control Panels folder 38, 126 
aliasing 127 
within 131 

control devices, former 1 30 
iniLs 131, 133, 134 140,367 
installation process 367 
utilities 131, 143 
window, single 130 
Copy command 
defined 23-26 

differences from Publisli/Siibscribe 203 
Copying dialog box 19 1 
Core Apple events 148, 230 
Crashes, System 
avoiding 133-134 
restarting 368 
Create Publisher dialog box 
editions 
creating 208 
linking 213,221 
modifying 208,212 
iKuning 208 
nesting 225 
republishing 224-225 
updating 209 

Select How Publisher Decides What to Publish 
option 208 
Cursors 

Actions 16-17 
Arrows 15-16 
Custom Apple Events 23 1 
Customize dialog box 
options 363-365 
quitting 365 
Customize option 363 
Cut command 
defined 23 

differences from Publisli/Suhscribe 203 



D 

Date calendar 20 
Desk accessories 
accessing 127, 137 
ali'cLsing 172, 369 
applications, launching 169-173 
miihii)le 169 
copies, keeping 1 7 1 
defined 7 

launching 169, 172, 173 
locating 169-172 
(|uitting 172 
storing 

in System file 123, 129 
in System folder file 123, 127 
System 7 

converting to 169-172 
installing 349, 356, 357, 360, 369 
use with utilities 123 
See also specific desk accessories by name. 
Desktop 

See I'inder desktop. 

Desktop button 164, 166 
Desktop file 
rebuilding 117 
Dialog boxes 
defined 8, 12 

See also specific dialog boxes by name. 
Dictionaries 140 
Disks 

double density 18 
erasing 19 
formatting 18-19 
managing 28-29 
regular 18 

space, elficient use of 47 
DiskTop 4.0 utility 
applications, launching 149 
files, searching for 103 
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Display adapter, third-party 350 
Document, m;ister (template) 
defined 75 
See also Stationen' Pads. 

Documents 
Finder 163, 166 
moving 23 
opening 135 

storing in System subfolders 1 27- 1 29, 1 35- 1 36 

DOS Mounter 124 
Drivers 

See Network drivers; Printer drivers. 

Drop-box folders shared resource 267 



E 

Easy Install dialog box 362 
Edition files 
accessing 209 
aliasing 227, 228 
applications, launching 216 
comments 219 
creating 208 
Finder, using 
links 220-222 
network use 223-224, 267 
publishers 219-222 
subscribers 219 
updiiles 219-222 
independent function 206 
link between publisher mid subscriber 204-206, 
213, 220-222 
nesting 225 

network, using 223-224, 267 
republishing 224-225 
saving tool, its 203-206 
unavailable 222 
updates 204, 206, 211 



Edition Mmiager 
See Publisli/Subscribe. 

EUipsis commands 
defined 14 

Empty Tnush command 34, 68-7 1 
Erase Disk comimuid 19 
Etliernet network 263, 270 
Ethertidk network card 365 
Extension files 123 
defined 6 
deleting 142 
disabling 133-134 
incompatibility’ 133-134 
instidling 270, 367-368 
options provided by 1 24 
See also Inits. 

Extensions folder 126 
drivers 

network 132-133, 139, 143 
printer 132-133, 143 
extensions, disabling 133-134 
inits 132-134, 140, 143,367 
installation process 367 
options provided by 132-134, 143 
printer fonts, installing 249 
SN'stem crashes, avoiding 1 33- 1 34 
Extensions Off message 1 34 



Fewer Choices button 1 1 0 
File management 
idiases 

See Aliasing files, 
archival storage 83 
defined 7-8, 28 
organization 83 
File menu 
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File Sharing, use in 272, 280, 281, 284 
networks, use in 313-314, 316 
File Sharing 
access privileges 
controlling 301-304 
defined 296, 306 
drop-box folders 267 
functions, summarv' of 296-297 
numerical limits 268-269 
Sharing dialog box 
Make Changes option 299 
See Files option 297 
See Folders option 298 
user categories 
everyone 301 
owner 300 
user/group 301 
administering limits 269 
aliases 92 

applications, launching 1 48- 1 49 
capabilities 
expanding 267 
limits 267-269 
defined 32, 265-267 
functions, summarv' of 269-270 
hard drive, using 264 
installing 271, 272, 365 
monitoring 

File Sharing Monitor control panel 
demands 306 
disconnecting 305 
File Sharing Activity Monitor 305-306 
functions, summary of 270 
items shared information 305 
other users’ activities 275, 305, 306 
networks, using in 308-3 1 1 , 316, 322-323 
passwords 136, 273, 281-284 
performance, slowing 269 
preparing for 

adapters, installing 270 



extensions, instiilling 270 
functions, summary' of 269 
physicid connections, making 270 
using Instidler 271 

programs, linking 277, 284, 287, 317-319 
quitting 274-276 
resources, shared 267 
restarting 276 
security 
levels 1 1 5 
limits 273 

measures 273, 278, 279 
risks 269 
sharing 

functions, summary of 269 
Sharing diidog box 
Can’t Be Moved, Renamed or Deleted 
option 293-294 
Everyone (guest) opdon 291 
Make MI Enclosed Folders Like This One 
option 291-292 
Owner option 290-291 
Share Folder Contents option 290 
Shared Items, icons of 295 
Lser/Group option 29 1 
starting 

File Sharing option 
Start button functions 274 
Stop button functions 274 
stopping, warning about 275, 276 
functions, summary of 269 
Sharing Setup control panel 
Macintosh Name option 273 
Owner Name option 273 
Owner Piissword option 273 
Program Linking option 277, 284, 317-319 
System 7, compatibility^ with 146-147 
System 6.0x, compatibility with 322-323 
unshiiring 295-296 
See also Network volumes. 
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users and groups, registering 
access, categories 279 
functions, summary of 269 
groups, working with 284-286 
icons defined 277 
new users, creating 280-28 1 
Preference dialog boxes, configuring 
Guest 286-287 
Owner 287-289 
User 281-284 
security' measures 278 
user drop-boxes 267 
File Sharing software option 365 
Files 
tdiasing 

See Aliasing files, 
backup 114 
categorizing by labels 1 1 4 
color coding 33 
comments section of 116-118 
copying 17 
defined 17 
disk info display 43-45 
finding 102-119, 163-168 
icons, customizing 40-43 
kinds of 17,47 
locking 74 
moving 17 
network 85 
sorting 

by hierarchical options 51-55, 61-63 
by user-designed commands 46-47 
by View commands 46-47 
storing 

in multiple locations 32 
on cartridge 79-80 
on disk 79-80, 83 
on network file servers 79-80 
transferral of text tind graphics 
See Publisli/Subscribe. 



Trash Can, retrieving from 70-71 
windows 

arranging in 46-50 
moving between 57-59 
See also specific files by name. 

Files, multiple 
moving 60 
scrolling 60 
selecting 59-60 

Files Get Info dialog box 72, 74, 75 
Find Again command 
defined 32, 33, 103 
search continuation 105, 109 
Find button (Find dialog box) 105 
Find button (Find Item dialog bo.x) 109 
Find command 102-113 
accessing 103 
alias searches 1 1 1 
colors, selecting 33 
defined 32, 103 
file searches 103-113 
By Kind 112 
comment 117 
multiple-criteria 108, 113 
file storing 79 
folder searches 112 
System file excluded 1 1 1 
volume searches 112 
Find dialog box 
file searches 
byname 103,104 
by portion of name 105 
time used 105 

Find File desk accessory 32, 127 
defined 102 
files, searching for 102 
Find Item dialog box 
defined 104 
Fewer Choices button 1 1 0 
file searches 
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options 106, 108, 109 
result control 106, 109, 1 10 
search criteria, additional 106, 107 
search range constraints 106, 108 
Find Original button 77, 9 1 -92 
Finder desktop 
defined 5, 27-30, 163 
deleting 142 
documents 

accessing directly 163, 166 
saving directly 1 63, 166 
edition files, using 219-224 
multitasking, using 181 

on-screen clutter, reducing 53, 62, 191-194, 196, 
200 

tasks outlined 28, 29 
Finder Shortcuts command 35, 68 
Finder windows 
See Windows. 

Fkeys 

installing with System 7 349, 357, 358 
Folder Get Info dialog box 72 
Folders 
aliasing 

See Aliasing folders, 
closing 168 
contents, displaying 51 
copying 17 
creating 17 
defined 17 
disk info display 43-45 
finding 102-119, 163-168 
icons, customizing 40-42 
moving 17 
nested 52 

opening 56, 135, 168 
sharing 

See File Sharing, 
size of, calculating 42-43 
sorting 



by hierarchical options 51-55 
by user-designed commands 48, 50 
by View commands 46-47 
storing 

in multiple locations 32 

in Sy'stem Folder folders 127-129, 135-136, 

153 

windows, moving between 57-59 
See also specific folders by name. 

Font/DA mover 169, 243, 357, 358 
suitcase icon 238 
Font for Views option box 39 
Font Menu 238, 244, 259 
Fonts 

adding 138 

applications, launching 259-261 
available 235,240-241,256 
defined 8 

examples (graphics) 254, 255 
hard drive used 237-238, 247 
installing 238, 248, 256, 257 
with System 7 Installer 349, 356, 357, 360, 
366-367 

locating 237, 238, 248, 256-259 
mathematical description 239, 247, 251 
multiple font standards 
compatibility of 249, 250 
configuring 256-259 
distinguishing between 137-1 38, 240-24 1 , 
250, 256,259-261 
printers 251-252 
downloading to 239, 240, 247 
rasterization 247-248 

printing 236, 237, 239, 240, 247-248, 251,252 

remo\ing 138 

storing 

in System file 123, 137, 237, 256-259 
in System folder 1 25, 248 
type designing 249 
window text 39 
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See also Bit-mapped fonts; PostScript fonts; TnieType 
fonts. 

Functional-area Apple Events 23 1 



G 

Genenil control panel 20 
Geneva 9-point default 39 
Get Editions option 214-215 
Get Info command 43, 7 1 
Get Info diidog box (Memory option) 
memory 

idlocaUon 74, 340-342, 344-346 
available 342 
decreasing 345-346 
increasing 344-345 
size 

applications memors' 342, 344-346 
suggested memorv^ 34 1 , 344, 345 
Get Info diidog boxes 
alias originals, finding 77 
defined 71 
file information 72-75 
folder information 72-73 
kinds 72 
options 

comments 73 
locked 74 
memory 74 
stationery pad 75 
Graphical user interface 
described 10-17 
Graphics 
transferral of 
See Publish/Subscribe. 

Groups 

See File Sharing. 

Guests 

See File Sharing. 



H 

Hard drive 

accessing remotely 316-317 
aliasing on 98-100 
File Sharing, using 264 
file storage space on, saving 79, 82, 83, 98-99, 
101 

fonts, using 237-238, 247 
memory' 

using 328-336,338,346 
overloading 123 

preparing for System 7 installation 349, 350, 
353-358 

backing up 352 
reformatting 35 1 , 359-360 
Hard drive, removable 
aliasing on 84, 98-99 
Help Balloons 35, 66 
capabilities 67 
learning tools 67 
Help Menu 
bidloons 66, 67 
described 34-35 
question-mark icon 34 
time-saring options 68 
Helping Hand option 140-142 
Hide commands 67 
balloons 67 
current applications 193 
others 193 
Hierarchical views 
aliasing 52, 94 
collapsing 54, 57 
expanding 52, 57 
levels 53, 54 
moving 
outside 53 
within 53 

See also Tide Bar Pop-Up Menu. 
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I 

LVC 

See Inter-Application Communication. 

Icon size radio buttons 42 
Icon Views option box 40, 4 1 
Icons 
aliasing 

See .Alias icons, 
defined 10 
size, customizing 40-42 
windows, arranging in 63-66 
See also specific icons by name. 

In Use files 142 
Inits 

insudling with System 7 349, 352, 356, 358, 360, 
367 

locating 124, 131-134, 140 
See also Extensions. 

Install button (in Customize dialog box) 365 
Install button (in Eas>' Install dialog box) 362 
Installation of System 7 
See System 7 installation. 

Installation Successful dialog box 
options 365 
quitting 365 
Installers 
other 139-140 
See also System 7 Installer. 

Inter-Application Communication (lAC) 
applications 

communication between 228, 232 
compatibility of 230 
data sharing 228, 229 
supporting 201 
described 148 

prognunming technology 228-229 



K 

Key Caps desk accessory 1 27, 358 
Keyboard commands 
files 

changing names 56 
locating 55 
opening 56 
selecting 55-56 

Finder desktop files, accessing 57, 166-168 
folders, opening 55-57 
hierarchical display, manipulating 57 
windows 

closing 56, 57 
opening 56 
Keyboards 137, 139 



Label Menu 

configuring 366, 370 
defined 33,113 
files 

labeling 44 
organizing 1 18 
sorted by label 48, 107 
storing 79 

labels, configuring 113-116 
Labels control panel 
categories 
color-coding 1 14 
file 114,115 
label 113 

software applications 1 1 5 
colors of labels 115-116 
file backup 114 
names of labels 113, 116 
securiw levels and requirements 1 1 5 
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LaserPrep file 

use in updating LaserWriter drivers 320 
LaserWriter driver file 
use in updating LaserWriter drivers 320 
LaserWriter Font utility' 252 
LaserWriter print driver 247-248 
updiiting 320-322 
List Views option box 
disk info display 43-45 
folder size display 42, 43 
icon selection 4 1,42 
Locked option 74, 77 



M 

Macintosh models 
memory 329 
memory', virtual 
compatibility with 329 
Macintosh user 140-142 
MailSaver 124 

Make Alias command 32, 79, 85, 100 
Marquee 59-60 

Masterjuggler utility 125, 169, 366 
applications, launching 149 
fonts, working with 238, 242 
May Not Work With System 7 folder 354, 356, 358 
Memory control panel 
defined 326 
disk cache 327-328,335 
virtual memory 
defined 328 
disabling 332 
drawbacks 328 

Macintosh models compatible witlt 329 
paging 331-332, 335 
ROM requirements 333, 334 
running 330-331 



storing 330-331 
32-bit addressing 148, 331 
compatibility of 333-334, 336 
option box 333-334 
Virtual Memory option 330-33 1 , 334, 335 
Memor)' management 
allocated memory' 74, 339-346 
applications, using 74, 199, 337, 339-346 
available memory' 31, 197, 328-337, 342 
creating more 326, 338, 344-345 
decreasing amount 345-346 
crashes, avoiding 334, 344 
defined 197 
hard drive 

using 328-336, 338, 346 
installed amount 337, 338 
large amounts, using 148, 338 
memory extensions 328, 330-332, 335 
compatibility' of 329, 335-334, 336 
multitiusking demjmds 197-200 
RAM used 325-332, 334, 335, 341-343, 345 
time saving 327 
tricks 328-336 
used memory' 337, 339 
See also About This Macintosh dialog box; Get Info 
dialog box (Memory option); Memory control 
panel. 

Menu bar 
defined 14, 30 
Menu commands 
defined 14, 15 
System 7 new commands 
See About Tliis Macintosh dialog box; Clean Up 
command; Empty' Trash command; Find 
command; Find Again command; Make Alias 
command; Sharing command. 

Menus 
defined 14 
System 7 new menus 

See Applications Menu; Help Menu; Label Menu. 
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Microsoft Truelmage 253 
Microsoft Windows 249 
Microsoft Word 150, 177 
Microsoft W'ord’s Word Temp 1 24 
Minimjd Sy’stem Software For Any Macintosh 
option 363-364 

Minimid Sv'stem Software For <Specific Macintosli> 
option 363-364 
Monitors, third-part\' 350 
Monitors control panel 20-2 1 
See also Color display. 

More Choices button 104, 106 
Mouse 

uses, basic 14-17 
See also Subcommands. 

Mouse control panel 21 
Move Items button 354, 356, 357 
MultiFinder 
defined 169 
inefticiency of 180, 181 
replacing 175, 176 
Multitasking 
applications 

active (foreground) 147, 183 
inactive (background) 147, 183, 184, 
186-191, 196, 200 

opening simultaneously 35, 162, 175, 176, 
181, 186-194 

running simultaneously 160, 175, 176, 182, 
186-194 

background processing 147, 179, 183, 184, 
186-191, 196, 200 
CHLshes, resuming after 194-195 
distinctions 176 
efficiency 177, 179 
hiding 36, 191-194, 196,200 
memory, strictures on 182, 183, 197, 200 
diidog boxes 198-199 
MultiFinder, differences from 179-181 
productivity advantages 177-179, 186 



quilting 195 

relaunching 199 

restarting 195 

saving 194 

switching 35, 184-185 

windows 182, 183, 185, 191-194, 196, 200 



N 

Name of New Edition option 208 
NetModem 124 
Network, Appletidk 
defined 9 

publisli/subscribe capabilities 203, 224-225 
users, sharing among 32 
Network drivers 
defined 6 

locating 132-133, 139, 143,270 
Netw'ork Drivers option 365 
Network file servers 

aliases trimsferred from 85 
aliasing 100 
file storing 79-80 
Network volumes 
accessing shortcut 314-315 
idiases, using 314-315 
availability 

verifting 270,308,311,313-314 
client, definition of 266 
connecting 
as a guest 310-311 
as a user 310 
disconnecting 316 
edition files, using 223-224, 267 
hard drive, accessing 316-317 
listing 311-312 

mounting automatically 312, 323 
prognuns, linking 
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enabling 318 
locating 317 

Sharing Setup control panel 3 1 7-3 1 9 
starting 319 

Users and Groups control panel, using 318 
quitting 274-276 

remote, accessing 288-289, 313-314, 316-317 

restarting 276 

selecting 

Connect dialog box 309-3 1 1 
server, definition of 266 
System 6.0x, using 

background printing 322 
File Sharing 322-323 
icons 320 
zones, using 308 
to File Sharing. 

New Folder command 1 7 
NFNT font resource 242, 244 



0 

OnCue utility 

applications, launching 149 
Open dialog boxes 

Finder desktop, accessing 163-166, 172 
keyboard commands 1 66- 1 68 
Open Publisher button 216-217, 219 
Open Stationery Pad dialog box 1 58- 1 59 
Option box 
defined 13 

See also specific option boxes by name. 
Outline fonts 
See PostScript fonts. 

Owners 

See File Sharing. 



P 

PageMaker 177, 184 
PageMaker 4.0 Mdus Folder 1 24 
PageMaker’s Download Screen Fonts option 242 
PageSaver 124 
Palette windows 
defined 13 

Passwords 136,273,281-284 
Piuste comniimd 
defined 23-26 

differences from Publish/Subscribe 209 
Pop-up boxes 
defined 13 

See also specific pop-up boxes by name. 
PostScript fonts 
files, screen and printer 
defined 238 
font sUindards, other 
compatibility w ith 249, 250 
printer 
costs 247 

downloading 239, 240 
font sizes 148,238 
hard drive used 238 
icons of 240 
installing 239, 248 
quality', enhancing 238-239 
screen fonts, link to 239 
styles 238 
printing 

downloading fonts 239-240, 247 
problems 26 1 
availability’ 241 
file size 240 
font ID conflicts 243-244 
font names overloaded 243 
solutions 240-245 
styles 241 

Type 1 font secret 245 
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screen 

font sizes 148, 238 
installing 238, 366, 367 
link to printer fonts 239 
locating 238 
resolution enhancing 246 
st\1es 238 
storing 248-249 
PowerStation utility 
applications, launching 149 
Preferences folder 126 
application programs 135 
utilities 135 

Print Monitor utility 187- 1 90 
Print Report button 356, 357 
Printer drivers 
defined 5-6 
installing 364-365 
locating 132-133. 139, 143, 320 
Printers 125 
dot matrix 248, 251 
laser 252, 253 
networks, using 320-322 
PostScript 252 
QuickDraw 248, 252 
System 7, compatibilitN' with 350 
Tnielmage 253 
Printing 
background 
cimcelling 189 
networks, using 322 
restarting 190 
spooled files 187-189 
using 187 
defined 8 

fonts in 125, 236, 237. 239, 240, 247-248, 
250-252 

Publisli/Subscribe 
aliasing 228 

applications, compatibility of 1 48, 20 1 , 202 



Create Publisher dialog box 208-209 
edition files 
See Edition files. 

Finder, using 219-224 
nesting 225 

network, using 223-224, 267 
process described 148, 203-206 
programs, linking 317 

Publisher Options diiilog box 209-213, 219, 233 
publishers 
defined 204 
linking 204-206,213 
updjiting 204, 206, 209, 211,216-217 
republishing 224-225 
saving 226-227 

Show' Borders command 217-218 
Subscribe To dialog box 209-210, 222, 225, 233 
Subscriber Options dialog box 209, 214-21 7, 233 
subscribers 
defined 205 
editing 218-219 
linking 215,222 
updating 204,206,214,215 
Publisher Options dialog box 
Cancel Publisher option 
hinctions 213 
undoing 213 
opening 210,226 
Select How Publisher Decides What to 
Publish 208,211-212,219 
Send Editions option 211, 233 
Send Editions now option 2 1 1 
Publisher To option 2 1 1 
Publishers 

See Publisli/Sub.scribe. 

Puzzle desk accessor)' 358 
Pyro 124 
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Q 

Question mark menu bar icon 34 
QuickDraw 

pj^e elements, accessing 250 
QuickTime 372, 373-381 
Quit button (in Customize dialog box) 363 
Quit button (in Instidlation Successful dialog 
box) 365 



R 

Radio buttons 
defined 13 
R.VM 

memor\', used in 325-332, 334, 335, 341-343, 
345 ^ 
lUM cache 

See Memory control panel: disk cache. 
Rasterizjilion 247-248 
Removable media 
aliasing 84, 98-99 
Required Apple pAents 230 
Resources files 
defined 6 

Restart command 195, 3 16 
File Sharing, using 276 
ROM (Read-only Memory) 
chips used in memory 333, 334 
defined 5 



S 

Save As dialog boxes 1 66 
files 

naming 167 
selecting I 68 



folders 

selecting I 68 
Save diidog boxes 

Finder desktop, accessing 163-166, 172 
keyboard commands 1 66- 1 68 

Save Report button 356 
Scrapbook 

items, transferring 
from 26 
to 25 
locating 127 

repository’ for graphics and text 24 
Screen display 
defined 8 
Screen fonts 
See PostScript fonts. 

Search pop-up menu 
files presented 109 
searches 

all disks 108 
by current selection 1 08 
by volume 108 
continuing 109 
range 108,113 
Security 
levels 115 
limits 273 

metisures 124,273,277-279 
risks 268 

Select Hard Disk option 330 
Selection triangle 59-60 
Send Editions Now button 2 1 1 
Send Editions option 2 1 1 
Set Print Time dhdog box 189 
Set Startup command 
See Startup folder. 

Set Up card 353 
Sharing 

See File Sharing; Network volumes. 
Sharing comnumd 
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defined 32 

See also File Sharing: Sharing dialog box. 
Show All command 193-194 
Show Balloons command 35, 66-67 
Show Borders command 

distinguishing elements 217-218 
Show options 

Comments option 44, 1 1 7 
Date option 44 
Disk Info in Header option 43 
Kind option 45 
Label option 44 
Version option 45 
Shut Down command 195, 316 
SilverLining soft\\^are 359 
Snap option 212 
Software 

For All Apple Printers option 364 
For AppleTalk ImageWriter option 365 
For ImageWriter option 364 
For LaserWriter option 364 
For Personal LaserWriter SC option 364 
Sound control panel 22 
Sounds 
adding 138 
installing 349 
removing 138 

storing in System file 123, 127 
System beep 22 
Special menu 

memorv' management, use in 33 1 
Spool folder 126 
Staggered Grid option 40-4 1 
Start Checking button 353 
Startup folder 
aliasesin 126,136 
applications, launching 152 
[unctions 135, 136, 143 
improvements 135-136 
Startup process 



defined 7 
startup disk 2 

System crashes, avoiding 1 33- 1 34 
Suuionery Pad dialog box 
copying Stationery Pad 1 58 
documents 
naming 1 58 
saving 158 
Stationery' Pad folder 
idiasing l6l 
creating l6l 
Stationery' Pads 

aliases, using 151, l6l 

applications, launching 149, 151, 158-163, 172 
multiple 160, l62 
comments field l6l 
copying 158-160 
creating 155-158 
defined 75, 151, 154-155 
editing l62, 163 
icons of, creating 1 58, 1 59, 1 6 1 
modifying 159, 160 
mmiing 157, 159, 162 
ne^'orks, using in 267 
opening from the Open command l62 
renaming 159 
saving 162 

System 7 Friendly, supporting 149 
templates 
making 154-155 
using Stationery Pad as 1 60 
Straight Grid option 40-4 1 
Stuffit Deluxe’s Encryptors, Translators ;md Viewers 
124 

Subcommands 
ellipsis 14-15 
norm;d 14-15 
toggling 14-15 
Subfolders, Sy'stem folder 
See System folder. 
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Subscribe To dialog box 
editions 

choosing 209, 233 
linking 222 
locating 209-210 
nesting 225 

Subscriber Options dialog box 
Ciuicel Subscriber option 2 1 5 
undoing 2l6 
editions 

linking 220 
unavailable 222 
Get 1* dilions Now option 2 1 5 
Get hdilions option 
files 

linking 215 
updating 214 
Open Publisher button 

editions, modibing 2 1 6-2 1 7 

originals 

modifying 216-217 
not modifying 216-217 
Subscriber To option 209, 2 1 4 
Subscribers 
See Publisli/Subscribe. 

Suggested Memory Size option 34 1 , 344, 345 
Suitcase file 358 

SuitciLse II utility 123, 125, 169, 366 
fonts, working with 238, 24 1 , 242, 248 
SiiperClock 124 
SupertJlue 124 
Switch Disk button 362 
System extensions 
See Extensions. 

System file 

defined 5. 136-137 
deleting 142 

desk accessories, storing 123, 137 
find searches, excluded in 111 
fonts 



adding 138,256 
configuring 256-259 
removing 138, 259 
storing 123, 137-138,257 
keyboards, storing 123, 137 
opening 137 

size overload, reducing 123 
sounds 

removing 138 
storing 123, 137-138 

System Pile Cannot Be Changed ditilog box 257 
System folder 

compatibility’ with System 7 installation 352-360 
configuring 360 
deleting 358 

desk accessories, storing 123, 127 
File Sharing, using 270, 271 
files 

access to, simple 124 
adding 139-142 
deleting 142 
In Use 142 
moving 140-142 

non-Sysiem software 122, 124, 357, 358 
security 124 
storing 123-125 
System softwjire 122, 123 
fonts 

printer 125,248 
screen 125 
inks 140 
installing 351 
organization 

altering 121, 122, 125, 141 
subfolders 126-136 
printer drivers, adding 320 
size overload 122, 124 
subfolders 126-136 
Sy'stem 7 insudlation 

compatibility with 352-358 
deleting before 358 
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S\^tem folder subfolders 
applications launching from 1 52- 1 54 
listing of 126 

See also specific subfolders by name. 

System 7 CD-ROM 
installation tool 349, 36 1 
System 7 compatibiliw 146-149 
System 7 Friendly status 
requirements 147-149 
System 7 installation 
backup before 351 

compatibility' with System Folder files 352-360 
existing data, backing up 35 1 -352 
hard drive, preparing 349-360 
Macintosh models, compatibility with 350 
post-installation tasks 349, 360 
System software files, configuring 366-370 
Sy'stem 7 Installation floppy disk set 349, 36 1 
System 7 Installer 
File Sharing, installing 272 
launching 349, 36 1 
network, installing 323 
options 

customizing 363-366 
installing 362 
quitting 363, 365, 366 
System files 

customizing 139, 349 
replacing 356 
utility' customizing 349 
System 7 News 347 
System 7 Tuner 372 
System software 
defined 2-4, 26 
locating 122-124 
memorv' used by 197 
size 122-123 
uses, summan' of 7-9 
System Softtvare For Any Macintosh option 
Sy'stem Software For <Specific Macintosh> 
option 363-364 



T 

Template 
defined 75 
See also Stationery Pads. 

Templates folder 
See Stationery' Pad folder. 

32-Bit Addressing option 148, 37 1 
Title-bar pop-up menu 
file selection 61-63 
folder selection 61-63 
hierarchical scrolling 6 1 
Token Ring network 263, 270 
Tokentalk network card 365 
Trash Can 
aliasing 99 
disk space 69,71,75 
emptying 34, 68-70 
avoiding 70,71,76 
item, most recent 75 
repositioning 71 
trash retrieval 70-71 
Trash Can Get Info dialog box 75-76 
TrueType fonts 

examples (graphics) 254, 255 
font files, single 250, 251 
font standards, other 
compatibility' with 249, 250 
format 249 
icon, identifying 138 
installing 366 
screen resolution 249 
technology' 251-253, 26 1 
type designing 249 



363-364 U 

Users 

See File Sharing. 
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Utilities 

accessing 135 

compatibility with System 7 352, 353 
control pmiels 7, 20-21 
reduction tools, as 123 
See also specific utilities by name. 



V 

Vaccine 124 
View Menu 

color selection 33 
file sorting 46-5 1 
folders 

info display 44 
file sorting 46-51 
icon, selecting 40, 41 
window control 36 
Views control panel 
defined 37, 38 
disk info display 43-45 
file sorting 46-51 
by comment 117 
folder sorting 46-51 
fonts 

size options 39 
typeface options 39 
icon options 40-43 
Virtual memory 

See Memory control panel. 
Vinis-checking utilities 36 1 
VM Storage File 330-332 
Volumes 
aliasing 

See Aliiising volumes, 
networks, use in 
See Network volumes, 
sharing 

See File Sharing. 



storing 127-129, 136 
Volumes, removable 
backups of 112 
Volumes Get Info dialog box 72 



W 

Warn Before Emptying (Trash Can) option 70, 76 
Welcome to Macintosh 134 
Windows 
changing 
fonts 39 
position 36, 38 
sizes 11,38,63 
closing 62-63 

clutter in, reducing 44, 53, 64 
comnuuids without mouse 37 
contents, displaying 46, 63 
control of 36, 46 
creating 55 
customizing 

comments 116-118 
folder icons 37, 39, 42 
headers 43-45 
text display 37, 39 
description 1 1 
files, moving between 57-59 
folders, moving between 57-59 
inactive, making 57, 59 
keyboard commands, using 56-57 
multiple 

See Multitiusking. 



Z 

Zoom box 63, 183 
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